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Art.  I.  1.  htanf/ural  Lecture  on  Modem  History ^  with  Appendiw 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.l).  Delivered  at  Oxford,  December  1841. 

2.  Preface  to  the  Third  Volume  of  Thucydides,  By  the  same. 

Several  of  our  contemporaries  have  already  been  employed  in 
paying  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  regret  so  richly  due  to  the  la¬ 
mented  author  of  these  and  other  works ;  and  while  our  hearts 
dec])ly  sympathize  with  that  which  lias  been  already  jxiured  forth, 
we  feel  that  we  might  do  him  an  injustice  in  attempting  to  apjire- 
ciatc  his  merit,  socially,  intellectually,  or  spiritually.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  swell  the  echo  of  the  dirge  which  has  been  drawn 
forth  by  genuine  feeling,  and  by  the  sorrows  ‘  in  which  tlic 
stranger  intermcddleth  not.’  Let  it  suffice  to  indicate  that  we  do 
not  undervalue  him ;  and  that  if  we  are  about  to  canvass  freely, 
to  oppose,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  refute,  his  sentiments  on 
one  important  point,  it  is  precisely  because  we  so  esteem  his 
judgment  upon  others.  Ar^ments  such  as  we  are  about  to 
adduce,  assume  consequence  in  our  eyes,  solely  because  tliey  arc 
deliberately  advanced  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  dutifully  received  by 
many  of  his  admirers. 

The  subject  which  we  have  to  discuss  is  not  at  all  strange  to 
these  pages ;  but  the  views  to  which  we  now  find  our  own  in 
contrast,  arc  rather  strange,  in  modem  days  at  least ;  so  that  the 
argument  becomes  less  nackneyed.  Dr.  Arnold’s  sentiments 
eoncerning  the  relations  of  State  and  Church,  at  first  strike  some 
persons  as  so  extraordinary,  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
him  sincere.  We  have  known  those  who  imagined  that  he  held 
them  as  a  kind  of  shift,  to  enable  him  to  stand  Ids  ground  within 
the  j>alc  of  the  establishment,  and  to  give  him  somethiny  to  say, 
where  nothing  good  could  be  said.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
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niiincroiis  proofs  that  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  own  tlieory. 
He  cannot  avoid  going  out  of  his  way,  even  in  his  notes  to  Thu¬ 
cydides,  besides  the  more  fonnal  statement  in  his  preface,  to 
inculcate  what  he  deems  so  important  truth.  In  his  ‘  Inaugural 
Ix?cturc  on  Mmlern  History,’  where  no  one  could  have  expected 
such  a  thing,  he  devotes  several  pages  to  the  topie ;  and  not 
satisfied  with  this,  has  annexed  an  appendix  of  thirty-three  pages 
to  fortify  his  jiosition  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Archbishop  of 
l)ublin,*and  Air.  Gladstone’s  Edinburgh  Reviewer. 

Dr.  Arnold  entitles  his  own  views.  The  Moral  Theory  of  a 


tliosc  wlio,  like  ourselves,  w^ouia  ojmose  nim.  tji  tins  we  shall 
afterwartls  speak  more  at  length.  On  the  ground  that  the  State 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  moral  power,  he  claims  for  it  a  right  to 
legislate  on  religious  matters,  and  to  punish  wickedness  as  such ; 
to  become  the  spiritual  educator  of  the  nation ;  to  establish  and 


endow  religious  teachers,  and  to  eject  men  from  political  or  even 
social  privileges,  because  of  a  want  of  conformity  to  the  Stale 


religion.  He  alleges  that  these  high  powers  may  be,  and  often 
arc,  used  tyrannically ;  but  he  will  not  allow  that  to  use  them 
at  all  is  overstepping  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  IIow  to  reconcile 
the  just  freedom  of  individuals  with  those  rights,  he  declares  to 
be  a  (piestion  than  which  he  ‘  knows  none  more  difficult,’  (p.  55, 
Lectures ;)  but  he  maintains  that  it  exists  equally  in  the  system 
of  his  opponents.  To  persecution  his  whole  nature  and  his 
uniform  conduct  were  as  adverse  as  some  of  his  principles  appear 
favourable  ;  and  if  such  deductions  arc  made  from  them  by  us, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  disowned  by  him.  In  his 
view,  community  of  religion  is  an  essential  element  of  nationality ; 
and  a  dissenter  from  the  national  religion  is  a  sort  of  foreigner  in 
the  country.  Dr.  Arnold  would  have  him  treated  with  all  the 
kindness  which  aliens  ought  to  receive,  but  regards  a  claim  ot 
admission  to  equal  rights  in  the  State  as  quite  preposterous,  lie 
teaches  that  the  State  may,  with  equal  justice,  adopt  the  ‘  New 
Testament  as  its  law,  or  the  institutes  and  code  of  Justinian.’ — 
(p.  53.)  Finally,  he  docs  not  slirink  to  declare  that  the  State  is 
the  perfect  Church. 


‘  When  I  speak  then  of  a  State  requiring  obedience  to  the  Christian 
law,  it  means  that  the  State,  being  the  perfect  Churchy*  should  do  the 
Church 8  work;  that  is,  that  it  should  provide  for  the  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young,  and  the  Christian  instruction  of  the  old;  that  it 
fIiouM,  by  public  worship  and  by  a  Christian  discipline^  endeavour,  as 


our  own 


elsewhere,  the  italics,  or  capitals,  in  the  passages  quoted,  are 
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much  as  may  be,  io  realize  Christianity  to  all  its  people.  Under  such 
u  system,  the  teachers  would  speak  because  they  believed,  (for  Christian 
teachers,  as  a  general  rule,  do  so,)  and  their  hearers  would,  in  like 
manner,  learn  to  believe  also,  &c.  &c.* — p.  Gl,  Lectures. 

This  is  but  one  passage  out  of  many,  which,  taken  by  itself, 
might  send  a  reader  away  with  no  other  feeling  than  that  of 
wonder  at  the  author’s  singular  extravagance.  \Vc  must,  how¬ 
ever,  add,  that  he  does  not  pretend  that  his  theory  can  be  at 
present  realized ;  he  is  merely  describing  his  own  beau  ideal  of  a 
State,  and  tries  to  j)oint  out  the  direction  in  which  we  ought  to 
strive.  Instead  oi  desecrating  the  functions  of  the  State  by 
alleging  that  religion  is  beyond  its  sphere,  he  desires  to  sanctify 
the  nearts  and  persons  of  statesmen,  and  make  their  measures 
pure,  righteous,  and  Christian ;  and  if  they  are  not  so  yet,  he 
would  reply — Neither  (alas !)  are  ecclesiastics  much  better ;  but 
that  it  is  no  reason  for  desecrating  the  church. 

‘  If  men  run  away  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  is  threatened  only  by  a  State  religion,  and  not  at  all  by  a 
Church  religion,  the  danger  is  that  they  will  abandon  religion  idtogether 
to  what  they  call  the  Church;  that  is,  to  the  poxeer  of  a  society  far 
xcorse  governed  than  most  States,  and  likely  to  lay  I'ar  heavier  burdens 
on  individual  conscience,  because  the  spirit  dominant  in  it  is  narrower 
and  more  intolerant' — p.  59. 

This  seems  to  give  a  little  more  insight  into  his  views.  He  is 
acted  upon  not  solely  by  love  for  the  power  of  the  State  in  religious 
matters,  but  |)erhaps  quite  as  forcibly  by  dread  of  ‘  what  they  call 
the  Church.’  In  truth  there  is  something  here  which  dissenters 
often  overlook ;  and  yet  the  present  state  of  the  Wesleyan  body 
might  sufficiently  admonish  them  of  it.  Undesirable  in  the 
abstract — and  in  our  firm  belief  wholly  unchristian — as  is  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  any  religious  compulsion  by  the  State,  it  is  not  an  un- 
compcnsateci  evil ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  a  sudden  and  entire 
renunciation  of  all  control  over  religion  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
would  not  exceedingly  increase  the  power  of  social  jxjrsccution 
in  the  hands  of  the  (so-called)  Church,  unless  the  minds  of  its 
adherents  were  first  emancipated.  This  we  throw  out  for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  return  to  Dr.  Arnold.  Let  us  hear  his  funda¬ 
mental  principles  on  the  subject  of  national  authority. 

*  Turning  then  to  regard  the  inner  life  of  n  nation,  wc  cannot  but 
see  that  here,  ns  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  it  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  its  xdtimate  end.  What  is  a  nation’s  main  object,  is  there¬ 
fore  a  question  which  must  be  asked,  before  we  can  answer  whether  its 
inner  life  (and  consequently  its  outward  life  also,  which  depends  u|K)n 
the  inner  life)  is  to  be  called  g<>od  or  evil.  Noxvit  does  not  seem  easy  to 
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rom  virfj  that  a  nation  can  have  ant/  other  object  than  that  whUh  is 
thehiqhvst  object  of  evert/  individual  in  it.  If  it  can,  then  the  attribute 
of  sovereignty  which  is  inseparable  from  nationality  becomes  the 
dominion  of  an  evil  princi/)le.  For  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  nation, 
as  such,  is  not  cognizant  of  the  notions  of  justice  and  humanity,  but 
that  its  highest  object  is  wealtli,  or  dominion,  or  security.  It  then 
follows  that  the  sovereign  power  in  human  life,  which  can  influence 
and  compel  the  actions  of  us  all,  is  a  pow  er  altogether  unmoral,  and 
yet  commanding  the  actions  of  moral  beings;  then,  evil.  Again,  if, 
BKiNG  cognizant  of  the  notions  of  justice  and  humanity,  it  deliber¬ 
ately  1‘REFEHS  other  objects  to  them,  then  here  is  the  dominion  of  an 
evil  jirinciple  still  more  clearly.  But  if  it  be  cognizant  of  them,  and 
appreciates  them  rightly,  then  it  must  see  that  they  are  more  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  tJiiui  any  objects  of  outward  advantage ;  then  it  acknowledges 
moral  ends  as  a  higher  good  than  physical  ends;  and  thus,  as  we  said, 
agrees  with  every  gooil  individual  man  in  its  estimate  of  the  highest 
object  of  national  no  less  than  of  individual  life.’ — pp.  12, 13,  Lectures. 

Perhaps  no  other  passage  can  be  found  which  so  concisely  and 
fully  sets  forth  the  ai’gumentative  basis  on  which  Dr.  Arnold 
deliberately  ])laced  his  aoctrine ;  nevertheless,  \\g  doubt  whether 
it  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  really  his  main  argument,  ll 
certainly  apjiears  to  us  exceedingly  fallacious,  and  void  even  of 
plausibility. 

We  object,  in  the  outset,  to  all  d  priori  speculations  of  thir. 
nature,  worthy  more  of  a  mystical  dreamer  like  Plato,  than 
of  an  historical  impiirer  like  Dr.  Arnold.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
learn  the  ultimate  of  any  of  the  great  phenomena  of  histor  *, 
he  must  analyze  the  progress  of  events,  and  so  seek  for  the 
solution ;  and  not  settle  the  (juestion  by  an  abstract  syllogism, 
as  here.  But  we,  moreover,  complain  that  the  passiige  quo!*  d 
derives  a  sophistical  help  from  the  use  of  ambiguous  terms. 
First,  the  nhriise  ultimate  end,  or  object,  is  capable  of  so  many 
meanings,  that  we  are  (juite  perplexed  to  follow  the  reasoning. 
Lveu  in  far  simpler  cpiest  ions  it  involves  extreme  uncertainty,  li 
asked,  what  w’as  the  ultimate  end  or  object  of  a  ship,  one  person 
would  reply,  to  carry  goods  and  passengers  over  the  sea  ; 
another,  to  keep  up  intercourse  between  different  nations;  a 
ihinl,  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  religion ;  a 
fourth,  the  glory  oi  Goil.  Again,  if  the  *  end*  of  the  matrimonial 
ridation  were  discussed,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  physical  and 
social  uses  of  it  are  quite  secondary,  and  that  its  highest  and  true 
object  is,  the  sT>iritual  benefit  of  the  married  parties;  and  hence 
It  might  be  inferred  tlnit  a  husband’s  primary  and  essential  duty 
is,  to  instruct  his  wife  in  spiritual  things,  and  that  he  ought  to 
exact  ol  her  a  submission  to  his  religious  ordinances.  Undoubt- 
edh,  all  the  relations  of  huinan  life  may  be  consecrated  by  us. 
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SO  far  as  they  arc  lawful ;  and  on*;!!!  to  he  so :  but  we  arc  involved 
in  endless  aosurdity,  if  we  insist  that  what  may  be  called  in  some 
sense  the  ultimate  end,  is  the  end  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  is  determined  and  its  duties  ascertained.  The 
religious  mind  cannot  deny  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  true 
ultimate  cud  of  every  human  thing;  aiul  of  course,  it  is  likewise 
the  end  of  national  existence.  J)r.  Arnold,  tvs  it  were,  shames 
us  into  a  confession  that  the  ‘  highest  object’  of  a  nation  must  be 
something  of  religious  and  moral  value ;  and  proceeds  to  infer 
that  a  nation  ought  to  endow  churches,  to  exclude  dissenters,  &e. 
He  might  equally  infer  the  same  of  every  shipowner,  and  every 
community  soever.  Again,  the  word  nation  is  also  ambiguous. 
By  the  phrase  ‘object  of  a  nation,’  he  seems  to  mean  ‘object  of 
national  existence,^ — i.  c.,  the  design  of  God  in  allowing  nations  to 
exist.  Yet  presently  he  uses  it  to  mean  national  (jovcrnmvnty  which 
is  wholly  a  different  thing.  If  it  be  said  that  lie  meant  this  all 
along,  we  complain  of  an  unfair  advantage  gained  by  the  ]dirase- 
olo^y ;  for  there  would  be  nothin"  plausible  in  assuming  that  the 
end  of  worldly  government  is  spiritual  goodness;  whereas  by 
putting  the  word  nation  in  the  place  of  the  other  expression,  lie 
probably  wins  the  assent  of  man^.  A  similar  advantage  is  gained 
l)y  the  use  of  the  term  ‘  inner  litc’  for  the  public  administration, 
laws,  and  institutions,  which  are  really  nothing  but  an  outer  life. 
In  contrast  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  a  nation,  its  home  affairs  may 
certainly  be  called  inner ;  but  in  this  connexion  the  sound  of 
the  word  imposes  on  the  unwary  reader,  as  if,  whatever  is  inner^ 
(for  instance,  an  Act  of  Parliament !)  were  therefore  spiritual.  It 
appears  to  us,  moreover,  a  great  mistake,  to  speak  of  the  public 
acts  of  statesmen  as  ‘  the  national  life.’  What  is  vaguely  allied 
the  ‘  government,’  even  in  the  freest  states,  is  only  one  particular 
outward  manifestation  of  national  life ;  and,  in  fact,  the  great 
mass  of  nearly  every  nation  takes  no  part  in  it  whatever.^  Wc 
lurthcr  demur  to  his  statement,  that  sovereignty  has  anything  to 
do  with  nationality.  In  proof  of  the  contrary,  wc  apiK^al  to 
the  case  of  India,  where  wc  sec  the  British  to  be  sovereign,  not 
because  they  have  any  nationality  or  ‘  inner  life’  in  common  with 
the  Hindoos,  but  because  physical  force  is  in  their  hand.  While 
that  is  the  case,  no  one  else  is  able  to  repress  injustice  and 
maintain  j>cacc ;  but  they  arc  able.  1  his  fact  constitutes  in  them 
a  duty  to  use  their  power  for  good,  and  while  they  so  use  it,  it 
becomes  a  duty  in  the  subjects  to  obey.  Such  is  at  least  our 
view  of  the  case  ;  and,  wc  suspect,  Hr.  Arnold  s  Ukk  '  Now  it  is 
contrary  to  all  fact,  that  the  organ  in  which  the  maximum  physical 
force  resides,  concentrates  in  itself  the  highest  and^  inner  life  of 
the  nation  ;  why  then  ascribe  to  it  the  duties  of  a  spiritual  body  t 
Dr.  Arnold  endeavours  to  evade  the  objection,  that  his  argu- 
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mciit  would  Apply  Cfjually  to  all  other  associations,  by  laying 
stress  on  the  fact,  that  the  State  is  the  only  one  which  possesses 
•  sovereignty,*  and  can  ‘  influence  and  compel  the  actions  of  us 
all and,  tnereforcy  we  should  establish  the  dominion  of  an  evil 
principle,  in  conceding  that  the  State  is  an  ‘  immoral’  institution, 
if  this  is  to  the  purpose,  it  assumes  the  very  point  wdiich  is  denied. 

B V  ‘  unmoral,’  f)r.  Arnold  of  course  here  means  *  non-spiritual 
(for  tee  also  hold  the  State  and  cveiy  other  human  association 
whatever,  to  be  moral,)  and  he  rightly  infers  that  it  cannot  be  a 
non-spiritual  institution,  if  it  is  to  be  justified  in  *  compelling’  us 
as  to  spiritual  matters.  We,  however,  arc  so  far  from  admitting 
this,  as  to  maintain  that  such  compulsion  is  not  a  function  of  the 
State  at  all,  but  is  a  violent  and  wrongful  usurjiation.  Tme :  but 
the  State  (perhaps  he  means)  has  the  power  of  compulsion,  and, 
therefore,  surely  must  have  the  right !  We  deny  the  inference, 
and  we  do  not  wholly  grant  the  fact.  That  it  has  not  the  power 
of  compelling  belief,  is  certain;  and  is  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
Arnold :  and  its  {wwer  of  compelling  obedience,  is  limited.  The 
Roman  emperors  were  not  able  to  compel  Christians  to  cast 
incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter;  Philip  of  Spain  could  not  force 
his  Dutch  subjects  to  w^orship  the  Host.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
daily  hapjicns  that  our  lives  arc  at  the  mercy  of  other  men,  as 
much  as  they  arc  at  the  mercy  of  a  king,  or  of  a  parliament ; 
but  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  kill  us,  (if  this  is  what  is  meant 
by  ‘  compelling  us  to  religious  duties,’)  docs  not  constitute  them 
guides  of  our  religious  actions,  or  educators  of  our  children. 

When  he  uses  tne  w  ide  phrase  ‘  influence  or  compel,’  he  reminds 
us  that  there  arc  thousands  of  persons  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  tne  Birmingham  railroad,  than  of 
the  Queen’s  cabinet ;  but  this  does  not  constitute  a  spiritual 
relationship.  Indeed,  he  afterwards  lays  stress  on  the  com¬ 
pulsory  power  exercised  by  excommunication,  in  proof  that 
other  organizations,  besides  that  called  the  State,  may  tempt 
men  to  hypocrisy  by  punishing  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  This 
is  true ;  but  it  proves  too  much.  Since  a  bank  or  a  post-office 
may  deprive  a  man  of  his  bread,  by  arbitrarily  discharging  him 
for  heterodoxy,  therefore  the  relation  between  the  parties  is  a 
spiritual  one ;  therefore,  those  in  power  arc  justified  in  choosing 
a  religion  for  the  inferior ;  and  therefore,  his  ejection,  however 
hareh,  is  not  an  overstepping  of  their  pro|x?r  functions ! 

^  rurthcr:  let  us  supjK)se,  for  argument’s  sake,  a  state  of  things, 
m  which  the  supreme  government  should  be  of  pure  and  angelic 
perfection;  but  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  every  subordinate 
society  should  be  wholly  corrupt ;  evcir  company  of  bankers,  of 
merchants,  of  shi|K)wners,  eveiy  society  for  insurance,  every 
petty  meeting,  and  ever}’  partnership  of  trade,  void  of  faith, 
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honour,  justice,  mercy.  We  ask,  whether  to  live  in  such  a  nation 
would  be  bearable  to  any  good  man,  and  whether  the  goodness 
of  the  central  ‘  moraV  union  could  make  up  for  the  badness  of  the 
local  and  secondary  ‘  unmoral  ’  ones.  It  is  evident  that  it  would 
not ;  and  that  to  make  human  life  worth  having,  there  must  be 
morality  in  the  smaller  societies,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  one ; 
in  those  to  which  we  do  not  concede  the  pow  cr  of  life  and  death, 
as  much  as  in  that  to  which  %ve  do  concede  it.  How  then  can 
the  last-named  point  of  difference  between  them  reconcile  Dr. 
Arnold  to  the  idea,  that  a  banking  company  may,  without  re¬ 
prehension,  and  without  evil  consequences,  be  zz/imoral,  but  that 
a  State  must  not  and  cannot  be  ?  What  guarantee,  moreover, 
docs  he  think  that  we  get  for  the  good  behaviour  of  governors, 
by  laying  down  that  government  is  to  be  moral  in  some  other 
sense  than  that  in  which  all  societies  are  to  be  moral  ?  It  seems 
to  us,  that  the  sentiment,  if  believed,  paves  the  ready  road 
towards  the  ‘  dominion  of  an  evil  principle,*  for  it  destroys  all 
test  of  morality.  • 

We  must  proceed  to  call  attention  to  the  words  which  we  have 
placed  in  small  capitals.  lie  makes  two  suppositions,  which,  he 
seems  to  think,  exhaust  the  alternatives  wnich  may  be  held 
against  him.  First,  that  a  nation  (as  such)  is  not  cognizant  at  all 
of  justice  and  humanity ;  secondly,  that  being  cognizant  of  them, 
it  IS  yet  deliberately  (and  therefore  wickedly)  to  prefer  other 
objects  to  them !  \Vc  are  really  amazed  at  so  extravagant  and 
gratuitous  a  misrepresentation.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us 
consider  the  case  of  a  ship  company,  as  that  of  the  owners  of  tlio 
Great  Western,  who  comoined  to  build  and  store  the  vessel,  and 
send  her,  duly  fitted  out,  on  a  mercantile  enterprise  from 
Bristol  to  New  York.  Their  avowed  immediate  and  sufficient 
object  is,  pecuniary  gain  ;  and,  therefore,  in  Dr.  Arnold’s  view, 
it  is  an  unmoral  society,  and  is  not  bound  to  unite  in  common 
worship,  or  to  refuse  Jew  and  Parsec  shareholders ;  while,  as  it 
does  not  jxissess  the  power  of  religious  compulsion,  (i.  c.  the  right 
over  life  and  death,)  it  can  be  thus  7^7imoral,  without  becoming 
immoral.  Now,  is  it  nevertheless  true  that  this  company  is  ‘  not 
cognizant  at  all  of  justice  ?’  So  far  otherwise,  that  all  hope  of 
permanent  f/ain  on  the  part  of  the  company,  as  all  hope  of 
security  to  a  nation,  is  obviously  and  avowedly  based  upon  the 
strict  observance  of  justice.  But  let  us  pass  to  mercy.  Wc 
suppose  the  Great  Western  to  fall  in  with  a  ship  on  fire,  and  to 
deviate  from  her  course  to  save  the  unfortunate  ixjrsons  cxjiosod 
to  so  terrible  a  calamity.  No  man  of  common  sense  will  infer 
that  the  Great  Western  Company  was  established  for  the  nnrposes 
of  merev,  and  that  this,  not  money,  is,  in  fact,  ‘  its  real  and  highest 
end.’  Men,  though  knit  into  associations,  do  not  the  less  carry 
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within  them  human  hearts  and  souls.  The  Great  Western  saves 
the  men  from  tin;  burning  ship,  not  because  mercy  is  the  *  object* 
of  the  Company,  as  such,  but  because  her  captain  and  sailors 
retain  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  and  the  shareholders  at  home, 
knowing  that  nothing  but  a  ship  at  hand  can  succour  a  ship  on 
Ore,  for  tlie  very  same  reason  justify  the  captain,  though  it  may 
liavc  involved  the  uncompcnsatcu.  expense  of  several  days’ 
steaming.  On  the  other  hand,  to  occupy  the  vessel  in  assisting 
any  spiritual  object,  however  excellent,  (supjmsc  the  planting  ot 
a  missionary  colony,^  to  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  shareholders, 
w'ould  be  wholly  unjustifiable ;  unless  their  previous  and  unani¬ 
mous  consent  iiad  been  obtained,  or  unless  the  consenting 
majority  indemnified  the  dissenting  minority. 

Now  every  wonl  of  this  will  apply  equally  to  States,  so 
as  to  exculpate  our  views  from  Dr.  Arnold’s  reprehension  and 
misapprehension.  First,  we  do  not  hold  a  State  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  justice,  but  everything ;  and  that,  (not  although^  Init) 
Itccause  we  maintain  that  its  primaiy  and  sufficient  object  is 
security.  We,  moreover,  fearlessly  affirm,  that  no  party  and  no 
individuals  in  England  have  so  uoldly  upheld  the  duty  of  the 
State,  to  act  on  principles  of  justice,  as  those  who  teach  that 
security  is  the  proper  and  adequate  end  of  government.  Whether 
among  churc'hmcn  or  among  dissenters,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
very  same  j>ersons  who  have  been  in  favour  of  the  voluntary 
system,  in  reganl  to  national  religion,  have  also  protested,  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  against  slavery,  against  wanton  wars,  and 
against  class-legislation.  If  we  wish  to  find  men  who  maintain, 
that  for  the  sake  of  imagined  ex}>ediency  a  government  may 
violate  the  common  laws  of  justice,  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who,  like  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  impose  taxes  on  men 
of  different  religion  from  themselves,  while  declaring  that  it 
would  be  against  their  own  conscience  to  pay  similar  ones  in  turn. 
One  more  (quotation  on  this  subject  we  must  produce: — 

*  It  is  allowed  by  those  who  object  to  the  moral  theory  of  a  State, 
that  Christiim  legislators  did  well  in  forcibly  suppressing  gladiatorial 
shows  and  impure  rites,  ‘  as  being  immoral  and  pernicious  actions  ;* 
but  if  the  legUlator  has  anything  to  do  with  morality,  the  whole  question 
is  conceded ;  for  morality  is  surely  not  another  name  for  expediency, 
or  what  is  advantageous  for  body  and  goods  ;  yet  if  it  be  not,  and  a 
legislator  may  prohibit  any  practice  because  it  is  wicked,  then  he 
regards  moral  ends,  and  his  care  is  directed  towards  man’s  highest 
happiness,  and  to  the  putting  down  his  greatest  misery,  moral  evil,  &c.* 
-^p.  61),  Lectures. 

There  is  here  a  strange  inability  to  see  distinctions  that  arc 
to  most  common  and  practical  men  very  obvious,  and  a  greedi- 
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ness  of  seizing  on  a  supposed  concession,  which  astonishes  us  in 
such  a  mind.  It  is  avowed  by  his  opponents  that  the  State  docs 
well  to  supt^ress  ‘  immoral  and  pernicious  actions,’  which  Dr. 
Arnold  interprets  ixs  if  it  had  been  said,  ‘  immoral  actions,  as 
suchy  and  even  if  they  be  not  pernicious  to  the  hotly  and  goods  of 
Olliers  beside  the  immediate  agent.’  lie  moreover  a]>propriates 
to  his  views  the  title,  ‘  The  moral  theory  of  a  State,’  to  which 
name  we  feel  that  our  own  doctrine  has  a  far  greater  right,  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  do  not  allow  it  to  be  a  theory  at  all :  but  on  this  we 
shall  presently  dilate.  Let  us  once  more  recur  to  the  Great 
Western.  We  arc  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  directors 
had  been  found  to  be  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  tliat  the  (Com¬ 
pany,  in  disgust  and  dread  of  this  ‘  immoral  and  ])ernicious’  habit, 
had  removed  him  from  his  office.  Might  we  not  justify  his 
removal  without  allowing  Dr.  Arnold’s  inference,  that  the  end 
of  the  Great  Western  was  ‘  man’s  highest  happiness,  and  the 
jmtting  down  of  his  greatest  misery,  moral  evil  ? 

It  is  to  us  incredible  that  Dr.  Arnold  could  mean  to  say  that 
all  wickedness  is  to  be  punished  by  hww  No  machinery  could 
he  invented  to  reach  a  hundredth  part  of  the  notorious  sin  that 
exists  in  the  purest  nation  in  the  world ;  and  a  line  must  be 
drawn  somewhere.  We  do  not  admit  that  sin  is  ever  to  be 
punished  because  it  deserves  God’s  judgment  in  a  future  world, 
but  only  because  it  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
ill  this  world.  If  it  cannot  be  ])rovcd  to  demoralize  others,  and  so 
to  make  them  worse  citizenSy  or  to  incapacitate  the  individual  himself 
for  his  duties  as  a  citizeiiy  then  let  the  deed,  however  sinful,  pass 
without  notice  by  the  law.  If  it  be  a  disgusting  and  loathsome 
one,  let  it  be  punished  socially  by  the  stigma  of  public  opinion : 
should,  however,  the  tone  of  social  morals  be  too  low  lor  this, 
then  it  is  probable  that  no  law  would  really  be  executed.  We 
arc  not  therefore  frightened  by  his  inference,  that,  according  to 
this,  certain  abominations  ought  not  to  be  counted  criminal, 
although  we  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  the  inference  is 
just. 

The  practical  legislator  has  two  main  (questions  to  consider : 
first,  what  enactments  arc  intrinsically  good  as  national  and  com¬ 
pulsory  measures ;  next,  whether  the  moral  state  of  the  nation 
IS  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  execute  them.  An  English 
parliament  certainly  ougnt  not  to  allow  an  Indian  prince  to  open 
in  Middlesex  or  Surrey  what  might  be  called  a  Hindoo  Temple, 
but  would  be  a  brothel.  The  civil  power  would  rightly  suppress 
it,  because  of  its  being  injurious  to  society  ;*  not  because  God 

•  Most  immoral  habits  can  be  proved  to  incapacitate  men  for  some  of 
their  civil  duties;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  slate  in  punishing  them 
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will  also  punish,  at  the  clay  of  judgment,  the  sin  thence  ensuing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  clear  that  the  Indian  goycrnincnt 
ought  with  a  high  hand  to  put  down  such  nuisances  in  India. 
A  new  question  there  arises, — whether  the  dark  conscience  of 
the  community  might  not  sec  the  act  as  one  of  impious  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  whether  it  might  not  call  out  in  them  an  evil  enthusiasm 
on  the  side  of  their  superstitions,  and  the  mischief  recur  in  other 
forms,  and  with  greater  malignity,  until  by  moral  agencies  their 
minds  became  more  enlightened.  Whether  this  view,  which  is 
one  of  common  sense,  daily  acted  on,  and  no  refinement  of 
modern  voluntaries,  be  true  or  not,  (though  we  seem  to  have  the 
authority  of  Moses,  and  of  one  greater  than  Moses,  with  us,) 
it  certainly  deservccl  a  fairer  statement  and  refutation  than  it  has 
received  from  Dr.  Arnold. 

In  confessing  the  practical  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  rights 
of  individual  conscience  with  those  of  the  State,  he  retorts,  that 
it  exists  equally  even  if  his  theory  be  abandoned.  We  allow 
that  gome  difficulty  remains ;  but  the  whole  weight  of  his  objec¬ 
tions  falls  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  on  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
not  on  us.  For  he  urges  that  a  national  Church,  and  much  more, 
a  Catholic  Church,  lias  a  fearful  power  of  social  persecution  if 
not  controlled  by  the  State,  since  excommunication  may  be  a 
blighting  infliction  equivalent  to  martyrdom.  It  certainly  may ; 
and  this  is  one  more  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  congrega¬ 
tional  system  of  Churen  government  to  the  national ;  since  in  the 
latter,  the  official  organs  of  the  Church  necessarily  become  so 
powerful  in  this  world,  that  the  State  must  either  seize  them  as 
Its  owTi,  or  be  conquered  by  them.  And  in  spite  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
historical  criticism  on  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin’s  remarks,  it 
appears  to  us  that  their  spirit  is  true,  even  though  their  mode  of 
expression  may  be  unguaixlcd.  We  do  think  that  the  later  and 
most  cruel  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Christian  Church,  under 
Decius  and  Dioclesian,  w  ere  largely  prompted  by  fear  of  so  dan¬ 
gerous  a  confederacy ;  and  that  those  politic  emperors  discerned 
that  it  either  must  be  dissolved,  or  W’ould  become  too  powerful 
for  the  empire ;  ns  it  actually  did. 

does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  which  we  regard  to  be  its  own.  If  the 
Emperor  of  China  were  to  confiscate,  in  whole  or  part,  the  goods  of  those 
who  ruin  their  minds  and  bodies  by  opium,  he  might,  or  he  might  not,  be 
unwise  ;  but  ice  should  have  no  prima  facie  ground  for  protesting  against 
his  act.  In  our  view,  the  reason  for  winking  at  drunkenness  is,  because  (in 
one  way  or  other)  the  evils  contingent  on  a  law  to  punish  it  w’ould  be  worse 
to  society  than  the  existing  evil.  To  speak  generally,  the  law  cannot  deal 
with  as  such,  it  can  deal  only  with  iicts.  Where  it  is  requisite  to 

(hsenminate  degrees  of  punishment,  more  discretion  needs  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  judges  or  jury  than  they  could  be  safely  trusted  with  in  such 
matters.  ^ 
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But  wc  must  paas  to  the  practical  modifications  of  his  theory 
to  which  wc  above  alluded.  It  has  been  seen  what  high  preten¬ 
sions  he  advances  for  the  State  as  being  ‘  the  perfect  Church 
elsewhere  he  argues,  like  a  Greek  philosopher,  that  ‘  the  sove¬ 
reign  authority’  must  be  not  a  mere  ‘  subordinate  teacher,’  but 
the  *  parental  educator  f  ^  must  regulate  our  particular  lessons, 
and  determine  that  we  shall  study  most  what  is  of  most  value.’ 
p.  49.  After  reading  so  frightuil  an  account  of  the  mental 
slavery  in  which  wc  arc  all  to  be  held,  it  is  comforting  to  learn 
(p.  53)  that  ‘  a  government  may  not  impose  its  own  law,  whether 
human  or  (/icme,  upon  an  adverse  people;’  though  ‘a  nation, 
acting  through  its  government,  may  certainly  choose  for  itself 
such  a  law  as  it  deems  most  for  its  good ;’  and  the  only  question 
remains,  ‘  How  far  the  nation  or  society  may  impose  its  law  on 
a  number  of  dissentient  individuals.’  (p.  54.)  Thus  the  sovereign 
authority  is  clearly  marked  out  as  having  no  intrinsic  right,  by 
virtue  of  its  organization  as  the  government,  to  dictate  what 
shall  be  learned  or  believed,  but  merely  a  right  delenated  to  it 
from  the  unorganized  majority  of  the  nation ;  since  l)r.  Arnold 
himself  has  virtually  reduced  the  question  to  this, — *  What  right 
have  nine  units  of  mankind  to  punish  a  tenth  for  not  conforming 
to  their  religious  worship  ?’  Wc  think  he  has  made  it  manifest 
that  the  tme  reply  is,  *  ^one  at  alV 

But  wc  here  touch  on  another  point.  Dr.  Arnold  is  aware 
that  nothing  will  compel  religious  belief;  all  that  he  demands  is 
external  conformity.  Nor  is  he  terrified  by  the  objection  that 
this  is  ‘  no  other  than  the  system  of  the  old  philosophers,  who 
upheld  paganism  as  expedient,  while  they  laughed  at  it  in  their 
hearts  as  mlsc’  (p.  60);  for  he  says,  Christianity  is  so  excellent, 
that  if  the  State  were  but  (!)  the  perfect  Churcli,  unbelief  would 
l>c  of  rare  occurrence,  and  perhaps  might  come  to  ‘  shock  men’s 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  much  as  obscene  writings  now.’ 
This  is  no  reply  at  all ;  for  in  the  interval,  before  that  millennial 
state  is  gained,  the  system  offers  every  prcmiuni  to  hypocrisy ; 
and  indeed,  by  demoralizing  State  functionaries,  retards  the 
happy  period  for  which  he  legislates;  mA  after  \i  shall  arrive, 
these  enactments  will  be  perfectly  needless.  ‘  States  and 
Churches,’  says  he,  *  should  make  their  bond  to  consist  in  a  com¬ 
mon  object  and  common  practice,  rather  than  in  a  common 
belief;  in  other  words,  their  end  should  be  good  rather  than 
truth.^  (p.  50.)  Be  it  so  :  but  to  hold  out  a  bonus  for  hypocrisy 
does  not  promote  good.  Not  a  single  bad  man  will  Ik?  kept  out, 
nor  a  single  additional  good  man  gained,  in  any  office  of  State, 
high  or  low,  by  such  exclusions  or  compulsions. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  his  views,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are 
several  erroneous  assumptions,  which,  though  he  docs  not  make 
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will  also  punish,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  the  sin  thence  ensuing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  clear  that  the  Indian  government 
ought  with  a  high  hand  to  put  down  such  nuisances  in  India. 
A  new  question  there  arises, — whether  the  dark  conscience  ot 
the  community  might  not  sec  the  act  as  one  of  impious  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  whether  it  might  not  call  out  in  them  an  evil  entliusiasm 
on  the  side  of  their  superstitions,  and  the  mischief  recur  in  other 
forms,  and  with  greater  malignity,  until  by  moral  agencies  their 
minds  became  more  enlightened.  Whether  this  view,  which  is 
one  of  common  sense,  daily  acted  on,  and  no  refinement  of 
modem  voluntaries,  be  true  or  not,  (though  w  e  seem  to  have  the 
authority  of  Moses,  and  of  one  greater  than  Moses,  with  us,) 
it  certainly  deserved  a  fairer  statement  and  refutation  than  it  has 
received  from  Dr.  Arnold. 

In  confessing  the  practical  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  rights 
of  individual  conscience  with  those  of  the  State,  he  retorts,  that 
it  exists  equally  even  if  his  theory  be  abandoned.  We  allow 
that  some  difficulty  remains  ;  but  the  whole  weight  of  his  objec¬ 
tions  falls  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  on  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
not  on  us.  For  he  urges  that  a  national  Church,  and  much  more, 
a  Catholic  Church,  has  a  fearful  power  of  social  persecution  if 
not  controlled  by  the  State,  since  excommunication  may  be  a 
blighting  infliction  equivalent  to  martyrdom.  It  certainly  may ; 
and  this  is  one  more  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  congrega¬ 
tional  system  of  Churen  government  to  the  national ;  since  in  the 
latter,  the  official  organs  of  the  Church  necessarily  become  so 
powerful  in  this  world,  that  the  State  must  either  seize  them  as 
Its  own,  or  be  conquered  by  them.  And  in  spite  of  Dr.  Arnold’s 
historical  criticism  on  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin’s  remarks,  it 
ap])car8  to  us  that  their  spirit  is  true,  even  though  their  mode  of 
expression  may  be  unguarded.  We  do  think  that  the  later  and 
most  cruel  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Christian  Church,  under 
Decius  and  Dioclesian,  w’crc  largely  prompted  by  fear  of  so  dan¬ 
gerous  a  confederacy  ;  and  that  those  politic  emperors  discerned 
that  it  either  must  be  dissolved,  or  w’ould  become  too  powerful 
for  the  empire  ;  ns  it  actually  did. 

Hoes  not  go  beyond  the  limits  which  we  regard  to  be  its  own.  If  the 
Emperor  of  China  were  to  confiscate,  in  whole  or  part,  the  goods  of  tiiose 
who  ruin  their  minds  and  bodies  by  opium,  he  might,  or  he  might  not,  be 
unwise  ;  but  ice  should  have  no  prima  facie  ground  for  protesting  against 
his  act.  In  our  view,  the  reason  for  winking  at  drunkenness  is,  because  (in 
one  way  or  other)  the  evils  contingent  on  a  law  to  punish  it  w’oiild  be  worse 
to  society  than  the  existing  evil.  To  speak  generally,  the  law  cannot  deal 
with  as  such,  it  can  deal  only  with  acts.  Where  it  is  requisite  to 

i!*^u*''**'*^*  degrees  of  punishment,  more  discretion  needs  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  judges  or  jury  than  they  could  be  safely  trusted  with  in  such 
matters.  ^ 
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But  wc  must  pass  to  the  practical  modifications  of  his  theory 
to  which  wc  above  alluded.  It  has  been  seen  what  high  preten¬ 
sions  he  advances  for  the  State  as  being  ‘  the  perfect  Church  ;* 
elsewhere  he  argues,  like  a  Greek  philosopher,  that  ‘  the  sove¬ 
reign  authority’  must  be  not  a  mere  *  subordinate  teacher,’  but 
the  *  parental  educator *  must  regulate  our  particular  lessons, 
and  determine  that  wc  shall  study  most  what  is  of  most  value.’ 
p.  49.  After  reading  so  frightuil  an  account  of  the  mental 
slavery  in  which  wc  arc  all  to  be  held,  it  is  comforting  to  learn 
(p.  53)  that  *  a  government  may  not  impose  its  own  law,  whether 
human  or  JiVme,  upon  an  adverse  jMiople;’  though  ‘a  nation, 
acting  through  its  government,  may  certainly  choose  for  itself 
such  a  law  as  it  deems  most  for  its  good ;’  and  the  only  question 
remains,  ‘  How  far  the  nation  or  society  may  impose  its  law  on 
a  number  of  dissentient  individuals.’  (p.  54.)  Thus  the  sovereign 
authority  is  clearly  marked  out  as  having  no  intrinsic  right,  by 
virtue  of  its  organization  as  the  government,  to  dictate  what 
shall  be  learned  or  believed,  but  merely  a  right  deleqatcd  to  it 
from  the  unorganized  majority  of  the  nation ;  since  l)r.  Arnold 
himself  has  virtually  reduced  the  question  to  this, — ‘  What  ripht 
have  nine  units  of  mankind  to  punish  a  tenth  for  not  conforming 
to  their  religious  worship  ?’  Wc  think  he  has  made  it  manifest 
that  the  true  reply  is,  *  None  at  alV 
But  wc  here  touch  on  another  point.  Dr.  Arnold  is  aware 
that  nothing  will  compel  religious  belief;  all  that  he  demands  is 
external  conformity.  Nor  is  he  terrified  by  the  objection  that 
this  is  ‘  no  other  than  the  system  of  the  old  philosophers,  who 
upheld  paganism  as  expedient,  while  they  laughed  at  it  in  their 
hearts  as  mlsc’  (p.  60) ;  for  he  says,  Christianity  is  so  excellent, 
that  if  the  State  were  but  (!)  the  perfect  Church,  unbelief  would 
l)c  of  rare  occurrence,  and  perhaps  might  come  to  *  shock  men’s 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  much  as  obscene  writings  now.’ 
This  is  no  reply  at  all ;  for  in  the  interval,  before  that  millennial 
state  is  gained,  the  system  offers  every  premium  to  hypocrisy ; 
and  indeed,  by  demoralizing  State  functionaries,  rctanls  the 
happy  period  for  which  he  legislates ;  and  after  it  shall  arrive, 
these  enactments  will  be  perfectly  needless.  ‘  States  and 
Churches,’  says  he,  *  should  make  their  bond  to  consist  in  a  com¬ 
mon  object  and  common  practice,  rather  than  in  a  common 
belief;  in  other  words,  their  end  should  be  good  rather  than 
truth,^  (p.  50.)  Be  it  so  :  but  to  hold  out  a  Ixmus  for  hypocrisy 
does  not  promote  pood.  Not  a  single  liad  man  will  lie  kept  out, 
nor  a  single  additional  good  man  gained,  in  any  office  of  State, 
high  or  low,  by  such  exclusions  or  compulsions. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  his  views,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  arc 
several  erroneous  assumptions,  which,  though  he  docs  not  make 
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them  prominent,  we  shonkl  eall  his  main  points.^  First,  he 
assumes  that  common  national  worship  is  a  thing  intrinsically 
l>eneficial  to  a  nation,  so  that  a  man  who  (unhappily)  cannot 
join  in  it,  is  a  worse  citizen  than  another  who  can,  and  is  in  a 
manner  self-cxeluded  from  all  public  acting.  But  we  deny  the 
main  punt.  Public  worship,  and  what  is  called  ‘  conforinily,’ 
is  a  pure  evil,  and  not  a  good,  when  it  is  done  from  hypocrisy. 
It  is  therefore  preposterous  to  demand  the  outward  action  «^s  an 
end  good  in  itself,  as  Dr.  Aniold  would  do.  We  will  not  here 
enhuge  on  the  topic  (which  yet  we  arc  j)crsuadcd  cannot  be 
disproved),  that  if  exclusion  from  public  posts  is  a  justifiable 
punishment  for  nonconformity,  as  Dr.  Arnold  thinks,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  stop  short  there ;  but  the  infliction  of  pecuniary  fines 
(‘  head-money’  exacted  of  aliens  for  leave  to  reside  in  the 
country  !)  l)ecomcs  also  justifiable ;  and  this  being  allowed,  there 
is  no  principle  left  for  condemning  banishment,  especially  if 
these  ‘  aliens’  insist  on  teaching  and  propagating  their  doctrines. 

Next,  closely  akin  to  this,  is  the  assumption  that  religion  is 
one  element  of  nationality.  (Dr.  Arnold  counts  four; — viz., 
hlo<Kl,  language,  religion,  and  institutions,  as  necessary  to  make 
nationality  perfect.)  We  think  it  is  quite  as  just  to  say,  that 
l>cing  educated  at  the  same  school  is  one  clement  of  brothcr- 
hooil.  ‘  Whether  two  men  arc  or  arc  not  of  the  same  nation,’ 
it  docs  not  need  philosophy  to  decide ;  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
fact,  quite  as  much  as  tiic  question  whether  they  arc  brothers. 
To  be  bom  of  English  parents,  and  on  the  soil  of  England, 
undoubtedly  constitutes  a  man  a  full  and  perfect  Englishman. 
He  is  liable  to  be  claimed  as  such  by  the  law,  whatever  his 
religious  sentiments  may  be.  lie  is  loaded  with  taxes,  forbidden 
to  eat  foreign  corn,  liable  to  be  pressed  into  the  militia,  or 
(haply  !)  to  be  cruelly  carried  off  by  a  naval  pressgang.  It  is 
only  by  leave  that  he  can  go  abroad,  and  even  in  foreign 
countries  he  can  be  claimed  as  a  British  subject  by  our  queen’s 
officers.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  such  a  one  is  cither  more 
or  less  an  Englishman,  because  of  his  secret  or  professed  creed. 
Common  religion  may  become  a  bond  of  nationality,  as  common 
education  a  bond  of  brotherhood ;  to  the  historian  also  it  is  a 
valuable  test,  or  rather  cine,  in  the  case  of  barbarians ;  but  it  is  no 
elanent,  or  ingredient  of  nationality.  In  fact,  the  integrant  parts  of 
our  own  empire  have  different  public  religious  institutions.  Dr. 
Ariiold,  indeed,  may  regard  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Canadian 
religion  as  the  same,  Ixjcausc  all  arc  called  Christianity  ;  but  the 
law  does  not  deal  with  them  as  the  same,  nor  is  it  practically 
true  that  pn»testantism  and  Catholicism  are  (to  English  subjects 
who  profess  them)  even  a  bond  of  nationality. 

A  third  error,  an  extraordinary  confusion  of  morals  with 
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relii/ion,  is  constantly  showing  itself  in  Dr.  Arnold’s  reasonings. 
This  we  regard  with  perfect  horror,  jus  tending  to  renew  the  ages 
of  bloody  persecution  and  religious  war.  Strange  j\s  it  nuiy 
seem  to  impute  such  confusion  to  him,  we  think  he  justifies  us, 
even  by  entitling  his  own  views  the  moral,  when  it  is  so  evident 
that  he  ought  to  have  said  the  spiritual  theory  of  a  State.  Far¬ 
ther  ;  from  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  he 
deduces,  that  it  wniuld  have  been  essentially  wrong  for  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  later  times,  to  extinguish  slavery, 
and  gladiatorial  combats,  and  the  impure  rites  of  hT^onu  ‘  True 
it  is,’  says  he,  ‘  that  to  us  these  institutions  appear  immoral  or 
unjust,  because  Christianity  has  taxujht  us  so  to  regard  them  ;  but 
to  a  Roman  they  were  privileges,  or  powers,  or  pleasures,  whicli 
he  could  ill  bear  to  abandon.’  Yet  iV.  Arnold  Knew  as  well  as 
any  man  that  the  conscience  of  heathens  is  abundantly  suscej)- 
tible  of  seeing  the  moral  evil  of  these  things,  and  their  injurious- 
ncss  to  a  community ;  and  he  cannot  have  meant  anything  so 
wild,  as  that  toe  believe  them  to  be  immoral,  solely  on  the 
authority  of  miraculous  and  external  testimony.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  preface  to  his  third  volume  of  ‘  Thucydides,’  we  find  the 
same  hallucination,  in  his  protest  against  the  recognition  of  Jews 
as  members  of  our  nation,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  throw 
our  morality  into  confusion.  It  is  the  more  extraordinary,  since 
in  the  existing  system,  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  liavc  dis¬ 
approved,  Jill  that  is  necessary  for  a  member  of  parliament  is,  to 
use  the  words,  ‘  on  the  faith  of  a  Christijin and  Jis  each  may 
interpret  this  for  himself,  men  may  decide  (as  many  do)  that 
they  are  ‘  Christians,*  though  they  wholly  reject  the  iniruculoiis 
side  of  Christianity  and  all  its  distinguishing  doctrines,  neglect 
all  its  ordinances,  juid,  in  short,  neither  perform  nor  believe  more 
than  a  Jew  of  cultivated  mind. 

We  allowed  that  difficulties  might  exist  in  reconciling  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  rights  of  the  State.  One  of  the 
most  striking  among  ourselves  is,  in  the  opposition  to  war-taxes 
on  the  part  of  the  Qujikers,  and  in  the  occasional  endeavours  to 
distribute  among  the  soldiery  tnicts  which  inculcate  the  unhiw- 
fulness  of  their  profession.  Rut  such  difficulties  must  always 
arise,  in  proportion  jis  political  morals  arc  uncertain,  or  are 
confounded  with  religion.  At  a  very  early  ]x?riod,  the  purer 
religions  took  morals  under  their  care,  and  governments  which 
l)egan  hy  assisting  and  ordaining  religious  ceremonies,  soon  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  enforce  them.  After  this,  it  became  natural  and 
onlinary  to  confound  morals  and  religion,  and  it  w’jis  only  gra¬ 
dually  that  men  could  learn  that  the  things  of  Ca«<ar  and  the 
things  of  God  arc  separate.  Dr.  Arnold  urges  that  he  has  on 
his  side  the  great  minds  of  every  age ;  but  we  think  he  exceed- 
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ingly  lulstakcs.  llis  views  arc  widely  opposed  to  those  of  the  i 

old  times,  for  he  warmly  condemns  religio^  persecution.  He  | 

wishes  to  admit  the  old  principles,  and  to  reject  the  old,  natural,  I 

and  necessary  conclusions — a  mere  Quixotic  attempt,  we  are  I 

j>er8uadcd.  We  (juitc  admit  that  it  is  very  old  error  for  the  j 

State  to  grasp  at  religious  authority,  but  it  is  older  still  for  the  |  s 

rriesthood  to  control  the  State  ;  and  of  thw  Dr.  Arnold  strongly  | 

disapproves.  *  The  State  cannot  abandon  its  responsibility,’  says 
he  (p.  65,  Lectures),  *  and  surrender  its  conscience  up  into  the  j 

hands  of  a  Priesthood,  who  have  no  knowledge  superior  to  its  I 

own,  and  who  cannot  exercise  its  sovereignty.’  What  has  sove-  I 

reignty  to  do  with  the  difficulty  of  yielding  up  one’s  conscience? 

If  ine  Priesthood  may  yield  it  up  to  the  State,  why  may  not  the 
State  yield  up  its  own  to  a  Priesthood  ?  and  if  a  Priesthood  is  not  ( 

likely  to  have  more  knowledge  than  the  State,  is  it  not  at  least  \ 

08  uncertain  whether  a  majority  of  the  nation  wdll  be  wiser  than  . 

a  minority  ?  If  it  is  unlawful  (as  Dr.  Arnold  heartily  believed 
it)  for  an  individual  to  yield  up  his  conscience,  how  can  it  be  I 
lawful  in  a  State,  more  than  in  a  Priesthood,  to  expect  or  wish 
it?  There  is  no  end  of  the  incongruities  which  we  find  in 
every  sentence  which  Dr.  Arnold  writes  on  this  subject.  We 
altogether  protest  against  the  idea,  that  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
what  former  a^s  have  thought,  instead  of  asking  in  what  direction  ^ 

men’s  minds  have  expanded ;  and  it  is  our  unhesitating  belief  J 

that  the  projjress  of  growing  intelligence  has  been  uniformly  ‘ 

towards  that  limitation  of  the  functions  of  the  State  for  which  we 
contend.  On  the  one  hand,  every  great  extension  of  worldly 
empire  has  either  led  rulers  to  discover  that  religion  is  not  their 
sjiherc,  or  has  proiluccd  results  so  cruel  and  horrible  as  to  con¬ 
vince  others  of  it :  on  the  other  hand,  every  great  development 
of  religious  feelmg  has  led  to  a  diffusion  of  the  same  truth. 

Christ  himself  most  markedly  lays  down,  between  the  things  of  ^ 
Ca»sar  and  the  things  of  God,  a  distinction,  which  Dr.  Arnold  I 

ap|)ears  as  jxiintedly  to  declare  not  to  exist  at  all.  j 

‘  Tlie  words  secular  and  temporal  have  no  place  in  this  question, 
unless  we  believe  that  the  God  of  this  world  is  really  and  truly  not 
the  God  of  the  next,  and  that  temporal  things  therefore  are  subject  to 
a  different  government  from  things  eternal,’  &c.  &c.— Xccfwm,  p.  70. 

The  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  first  place,  the 
Reformation  at  a  later  time,  the  rise  of  sects  among  the  protes-  ^ 

tants  in  short,  every  great  movement  of  spiritual  life  which  \ 

history  narrates,  has  had  the  very  same  tendency.  In  those  j 

|M>int8  which  still  lie  on  debateable  ground, — i.e.,  which  some  j 

allege  to  be  things  of  God,  and  others  to  be  things  of  Ca?sar,  j 

matter  for  {Persecution  must  of  course  remain :  but  we  assert 
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that  tlie  whole  progress  of  human  intellect  has  at  all  times  been 
towards  the  establishing,  with  a  more  and  more  perfect  sharp¬ 
ness,  the  division  between  morals  and  spirituals. 

But,  Jis  we  before  said,  we  do  not  allow  our  own  views  to  be  a 
theory  at  all.  We  maintain  that  the  truth  is  every  day  avowed 
and  acted  in)on  by  all  practical  statesmen  when  put  to  the  proof, 
and  \\c  claim  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  on  our  side.  That  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  desire  the  English  government  to  intermeddle  with 
the  religion  of  the  people  ot  India,  yet  he  holds  that  the  Hindoos 
owe  to  our  authorities  the  obedience  and  rcsjKJCt  of  subjects  to 
rulciu  This  brings  the  whole  question  to  a  practical  test  in  a 
very  short  compass.  The  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects  are  re¬ 
ciprocal.  The  nominal  sovereign  cannot  claim  to  be  any  longer 
acknowledged  as  such,  if  he  neglects  his  essential  duties ;  t^iat 
then  arc  those  duties,  the  performance  of  which  on  his  part 
entitles  him  to  say, — ‘  Acknowledge  me  ixs  your  ruler,  and  yield 
to  me  obedience  *t*  It  is  notorious  that  every  pow'cr,  as  long  as 
it  impartially  protects  the  persons  and  proj>crty  of  its  subjects, 
thinks  it  has  an  ample  right  to  dcmanci  their  homage :  and  in 
this,  we  are  satisfied,  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Arnold  will 
justify  every  government.  It  is  \vords  without  sense  to  pretend 
that  religious  instruction  is  ‘  the  primary  function’  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  wdiilc  it  is  admitted  that  this  function  may  be  utterly  and 
jiermancntly  neglected  without  absolving  the  subject  from  his 
allegiance.  To  talk  about  the  superior  importance  of  spiritual 
to  worldly  objects,  is  throwing  dust  into  our  eyes ;  as  if  the  fact 
of  having  the  care  of  armies  and  of  finance  on  his  shoulders  made 
a  monarch  more  able  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  than  each  man  for  his  ow  n  soul,  and  every  wise  man 
for  that  of  his  neighbour.  VVe  arc  really  amazed  at  the  stress 
laid  by  Dr.  Arnold  on  the  possession  of  w'orldly  force.  To  con¬ 
trol  a  mass  of  soldiers,  or  of  policemen,  is  no  cloubt  essential  for 
him  who  is  to  enforce  justice,  and  to  maintain  the  t>eace,  and  to 
ward  off  foreign  foes ;  but  how  it  is  connected  with  spiritual 
things  Dr.  Arnold  gives  us  no  hint,  and  yet  always  assumes  the 
connexion  as  a  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  undisputed  possession  of  power  corrupts  men’s 
hearts ;  that  the  struggle  for  it  when  disputed  leads  to  a  thousand 
demoralizing  practices ;  that  courts  and  cabinets  are  anything 
but  the  strong  holds  of  virtue  or  of  pure  religion ;  that  the 
habit  of  making  religion  a  tool  of  State  has  had  the  most  baneful 
tendencies ;  tiiat  the  average  morality  attainable  in  public 
government  must  always  fall  at  least  somewhat  below  that  which 
exists  in  the  private  life  of  the  upj)or  and  middle  classes ;  that 
the  government,  in  consequence,  can  never  be  a  higher  reservoir 
of  spiritual  goocl;  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  tends  to  be  a  sink 
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of  Impure  waters ;  and  that  wherever  it  has  affected  a  superior 
jmrity,  the  result  has  been  jK'Culiarly  disastrous.  The  great 
abomination  of  the  j>apal  sway  in  ludy,  after  the  fall  of  the  old 
Homan  empire,  consisted  in  the  poj)cs’  wearing  so  high  a  ])ro- 
fession  of  piety,  while  their  political  position  could  not  possibly 
bo  maintained  by  a  scnipulous  conscience.  To  say  that  a  priest 
cannot  act  the  king,  but  that  a  king  can  act  the  priest,  without 
injury,  is  to  us  an  unmeaning  distinction.  Nevertheless,  what 
says  i)r.  Arnold  ? 

‘  I  lH,*licve  that  the  end  and  object  of  a  Clu-istian  kingdom  or  com¬ 
monwealth  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  a  Christian  Church,  and 
that  the  separation  of  the  two  has  led  to  the  yrkvous  corruption  of 
l}othy  makituf  the  State  worldli/  and  profaney  and  the  Church  formal, 
superstitious,  and  idolatrous*  he,  he. — p.  66. 

Dr.  Arnold  is  here  upon  his  own  ground — history ;  and  we 
must  presume  that  he  wrote  advisedly,  yet  the  statement  is  to 
us  absolutely  unintelligible.  When  was  the  separation  fii'st 
made?  Docs  he  mean  that  there  wfis  some  early  and  haj)py 
]>eriod  when  the  State  was  not  worldly  and  profane,  and  the 
separation  had  not  yet  taken  place  ?  And  when  was  ^  the  Church* 
other  than  formal,  sujierstitious,  and  idolatrous?  Whether  we 
look  to  Pagans,  (/hristians,  Protestants,  or  Catholics,  for  a  reply, 
we  are  ecpially  embarrassed  in  obtaining  one  which  shall  suit  his 
argument ;  and  we  arc  driven  to  suppose  that  the  age  of  Moses, 
King  David,  or  llezekiah,  is  the  pattern  time  which  he  had 
before  his  eyes.  Another  assumption  silently  made  in  the  last 
passage,  apjM^ars  to  |>ervade  his  views, — that  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  subjects  and  rulers  is  in  some  \vay  altered  by  their  Chris¬ 
tian  profession.  Originally,  he  discussed  the  ultimate  end  of  a 
commonwealth  as  such,  but  now,  he  slips  in,  ‘  Christian  common¬ 
wealth,’  as  though  the  end  of  it  were  different ;  or  rather,  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this  is  an  assuming  of  the  main  point, — 
viz.,  that  a  commonwealth,  as  such,  ought  to  be  Christian  at  all, 
which  we  |X)intcdly  deny.  Quite  consistently  indeed.  Dr.  Arnold 
holds  that  the  State  ought  to  exercise  a  ^  Christian  discipline.’  It 
ought  therefore  to  exclude  from  places  of  power  all  who  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Lortl’s  supper.  A  wanton  king  must  be  dc- 
]H>sed ;  a  Ixinl  Mayor  who  causes  scandal  by  gluttony  must  do 
(we  8U])pase)  religious  penance.  If  he  confesses  that  we  are  at 
pit'si'nt  far  enough  from  the  possibility  of  executing  such  a 
scheme,  what,  w’c  ask,  is  gaineef  by  executing  one  petty  portion 
ofit.*^.  VV hat  advantage  is  there  in  excluding  those  who  con¬ 
scientiously  dissent  from  (wdiat  is  called)  the  national  religion, — 
he  it  w  hat  it  may,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  more  or  less  pure, — 
it  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  exclude  the  immoral,  the  worldly, 
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the  grasj)in",  the  hy|X)critical,  the  careless,  the  ignorant,  tiio 
cvery-way  unprincipled?  How  iniscrahle  the  satisfaction  of 
saying, — ‘  True:  wc  cannot  keep  out  all  the  ratf  and  rahhle  who 
choose  to  call  themselves  of  onr  religion,  while  they  disgnice  it 
every  day ;  but  at  least  we  do  keep  out  those  who  fairly  tell  us 
that  they  arc  not  of  our  religion  at  all ;  and  a  valuable  prinriplr 
is  hereby  maintained  by  us.’  Dr.  Arnold  devoutly  trusts  (and 
wc  with  him)  that  a  time  shall  come  w  hen  the  lion  shall  lie  dow  n 
w  ith  the  lamb ;  but  meanwhile,  w'c  would  not  cast  our  lambs 
into  the  lion’s  jaw’s.  Out  of  the  eater  may  come  forth  meat,  and 
out  of  the  strong,  sweetness;  but  until  such  miracles  are  of 
daily  occuiTcncc,  wc  cannot  expect  spirituality  to  sj)rcad  from 
the  organ  of  worldly  supremacy.  As  to  the  j)hrase,  ‘  Christian 
commonwealth,’  ‘  Christian  kingdom,*  8:c.,  it  is  argumcntativelv 
sophistical,  and  practically  inculcates  a  ])olitical  falsehood.  If 
onr  allegiance  to  a  Christian  queen  had  anything  to  do  w'ith  her 
(Christianity,  it  w'ould  justify  our  rebelling  should  she  change 
her  religion.  Christianity  surely  did  not  come  into  the  world 
to  give  new  rights  to  sovereigns;  a  ('hristian  sovereign,  thcre- 
i’ore,  can  have  no  other  rights  than  those  which  every  heathen 
sovereign  possesses.  Nor  does  the  spread  of  (’hristianity  in  a 
nation  authorize  Christians,  upon  becoming  a  numerical  majority, 
to  eject  the  minority  from  the  senate,  the  magistracy,  the  univer¬ 
sities,  calling  it  thereupon  a  ‘  Christian’  commonwealth.  All 
such  exclusions,  under  whatever  specious  names,  are  essentially 
unjust,  and  have  ever  had  the  curse  of  God  upon  them. 


Art.  IT.  The  Eastern  and  IVestern  States  of  America,  Ily  J.  S. 

Buckingham,  Esq.  3  Vols.  London:  Fisher  and  Co. 

Our  notice  of  the  tw'o  former  portions  of  Mr.  Buckingham’s 
work  supersedes  the  necessity  for  any  formal  introduction  of  the 
])rescnt  volumes.  They  partake  of  the  same  general  charac¬ 
teristics  as  their  predecessors;  arc  written  in  an  easy,  flowing, 
and  perspicuous  style  ;  arc  full  of  the  results  of  acute  observation 
and  extensive  reading,  and  bear  evident  marks  of  the  good-will 
and  kindly  feelings  entertained  by  their  author  towards  the 
American  people.  The  range  of  country  included  in  this  scries 
extends  over  a  much  larger  area  than  its  predecessors,  embracing 
the  Eastern  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,  and  the  Western  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan; 
whilst  the  information  given  rcsoecting  the  history,  statistics, 
topography,  religion,  manners,  ana  customs  of  the  several  States, 
is  equally  full  .and  satisfactory.  Exceptions  may  still  bo  taken 
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by  those  who  arc  disposed  to  be  critical,  to  the  use  made  by 
Mr.  Buckingham  of  the  labours  of  others,  and  to  the  numerous 
extracts  from  the  newspajMirs  and  temporary  publications  of 
America  included  in  his  volumes.  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
have  but  slight  objections  to  prefer  on  these  grounds,  as  it  is  an 
advantage  of  no  inconsiderable  order  to  have  included  within 
one  work  whatever  is  interesting  to  the  general  reader  in  the  past 
history,  as  well  as  in  the  present  condition  and  resources  of  the 
great  transatlantic  community.  Nor  must  it  be  sunposed  that  our 
author  is  open  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Nothing  would  be 
further  from  the  tnith,  or  more  unjust  to  his  well-earned 
reputation.  He  has  made  no  other  use  of  prior  publications 
than  what  is  perfectly  just  and  honourable,  and  may  challenge 
the  gratitude  of  his  readers  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  digest, 
and  to  present,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  historical  records  of 
the  American  States.  Some  documents  might  unquestionably  have 
lieen  omitted,  and  some  descriptions  have  been  curtailed  with 
advantage,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  receive  the  work  with  thank¬ 
fulness,  and  have  jx^rused  it  with  very  considerable  pleasure.  The 
following  brief  statement  of  the  views  with  which  it  was 
commenced  is  fully  borne  out  by  its  execution,  and  may  be 
(piotcd  in  justice  to  the  author  and  his  publishers. 

‘  In  closing  these  volumes  on  the  United  States  of  America,  in  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  my  readers  the  companions  of  my  journey 
— to  put  before  them  the  facts  that  occurred  to  my  own  observation, 
and  tlic  feelings  and  opinions  they  suggested  to  my  own  mind — I  have 
necessarily  extended  it  beyond  the  ordinary  space  allotted  to  works  of 
this  description.  But,  when  I  commenced  the  task,  I  prescribed  to 
myself  no  limits  but  those  which  the  information  I  desired  to  convey 
shouM  necessarily  imi)ose.  1  was  neither  bent  on  producing  a  larger 
or  a  smaller,  a  cheaper  or  a  dearer  book,  than  others  with  which  it 
might  be  compared.  My  anxious  and  prominent  desire  was,  to  make 
it  comprehensive,  varied,  instructive,  agreeable,  just,  and  impartial — 
such  as  should  live  beyond  the  passing  hour — and  be  a  work  worthy  of 
future  reference  by  those  really  seeking  accurate  information  on  the 
subjects  connected  with  America,  its  resources,  its  institutions,  and  its 
l>eople.  ^  1  venture  to  hope  that  I  have,  in  a  great  degree,  attained  the 
accomplishment  of  my  wishes ;  and  the  commendations  of  private 
friends  and  public  journals  confirm  me  in  tliis  belief.  The  publishers, 
I  think  it  will  1k»  admitted,  have  executed  their  part  of  the  undertaking 
with  due  reganl  to  the  just  proportions  between  price,  quantity,  and 
quality;  and  though  the  expense  of  the  whole  work  is  greater  tlum  that 
c»f  its  predecessors  in  the  same  track,  because  it  embraces  a  much 
greater  extent  of  country  and  subjects,  yet  it  will  not  be  denied  that, 
e\  en  in  a  pundy  mercantile  and  j>ecuniary  sense,  it  is  much  cheaper, 
in  the  proportion  of  materials  given,  to  the  price  paid,  than  most  of  the 
recent  works  published  on  the  United  States.’— Vol.  iii.,  pp.  474, 475. 
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llis  former  tour,  which  occupied  about  two  years,  and  em¬ 
braced  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  l)eing  completed,  Mr. 
Buckingham,  not  unnaturally,  concluded  that  a  thinl  year  ‘might 
be  agreeably  and  advantageously  employed’  in  visiting  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States,  and  to  this  conclusion  we  owe  the 
volumes  now  before  us.  ‘  In  such  a  toiu*,’  he  remarks,  ‘  we  - 
thought  wc  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  finest 
jKirtion  of  the  United  States,  and  judging  of  its  capacity  and 
eligibility  for  the  reception  of  emigrants  from  Europe,  as  well  as 
of  sailing  down  the  beautiful  river  Ohio — ascending  the  giant 
Mississippi — and  forming  an  accurate  conception  of  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  Western  world,  which  wc  haa  so  often  heard  de¬ 
scribed  with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  had  rolled  over  their 
verdure-clad  and  flower-enamelled  plains.’ 

Prior  to  setting  out  on  this  tour,  our  author  remained  some 
time  at  New  York,  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  his  Southern 
joiu*ney.  This  sojourn  afforded  him  an  ojiportunity  of  making 
inquiry  into  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  free  negroes,  whom 
he  had  frecpiently  heard  disadvantageously  comj)ared  with  the 
slaves  of  the  South.  The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  as  all  reasoning;  on  the  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  The  negroes  of  the  North 
are  represented  as  being  ‘  as  superior  in  character  and  condition 
to  those  of  the  South,  as  the  intelligent  and  thriving  artisan  of 
England  is  to  the  wTctched  pauper  of  the  most  destitute  iiarts  of 
Spain ;  or,  as  the  independent  little  landed  ])roprietors  ot  France 
are  to  the  miserable  serfs  of  the  R  ussian  soil.’ 

Whatever  the  Southern  advocates  of  slavery  may  allege  to  the 
contrary,  this  superiority  of  the  Northern  negro  is  well  known  in 
their  slave-markets,  anti  securt's  for  him  a  higher  price  than  can 
be  obtained  for  his  Southern  brother.  Hence  has  arisen  a  dia¬ 
bolical  scheme  of  kidnapjiing,  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  thus 
alludes: 

‘The  superiority  of  the  northern  negroes,  for  intelligence  and 
industry,  is,  indeed,  so  well  known,  that  a  set  ot  miscreants  obtain  a 
livelihood  by  stealing  them  from  tlie  towns  of  the  North,  and  carrying 
them  off  to  the  South  for  sale,  where  they  fetch  large  prices.  Facts, 
in  proof  of  this  practice,  are  abundant ;  and  although  tlie  more 
honourable  among  the  slaveholders  ot  the  South  would  denounce  it  in 
the  strongest  terms,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  unavoidable  conscfiucnces  of 
the  slave  system;  for  where  there  are  pe  rsons  to  purchase  men  ns  slaves, 
tlierc  will  be  no  want  of  thieves  to  steal  them  from  their  homes  for 
tliis  purjKise;  the  principle  of  political  economy,  that  ‘demand  creates 
supply,*  being  as  applicable  to  this  as  to  any  other  com iiKKlity  of  trallic. 
The  following  i)aragraph,  from  a  recent  nunilM*r  of  the  Boston  Irans- 
script,  will  show  that  the  practice  is  continued  to  the  present  periotl. 
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‘  ‘  I'he  coloured  lad,  Sydney  C).  Francis,  who  was  kidnapja  d  hy 
Dickinson  Sliewer,  and  sold  in  Virginia  for  4o0  dollars,  has  been  safely 
rc‘stored  to  his  parents  and  friends  at  Worcester,  where  his  father  is  a 
res|»ectul>le  shoi'inaker.  The  scoundrel  who  stole  him  has  confessed, 
since  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  that  he  has  followed  the  business  of 
kidnapping  for  six  years  past,  and  is  connected  with  a  gang  of  villains, 
whose  t)rganization  extends  from  New  England  to  Virginia. — A  young 
man  hy  the  name  of  Turner,  not  yet  tw(mty  years  ot  age,  has  been 
arrest c«l  at  Palmer,  as  an  accomplice;  and  it  is  presumed  the  man 
Wilkinson,  to  whom  the  boy  Avas  sold  by  Shearer,  is,  in  fiiet,  one  of 
the  conspirators  in  this  damnable  business. — Another  coloured  lad,  by 
the  name  of  Ilassard,  of  Lunenburg,  in  Worcester  county,  was  also 
stolen,  (by  the  same  luscals,  no  doubt,)  but  has  been  recovered  in  tht; 
vicinity  of  Uiehmond,  Virginia,  and  the  man  in  whose  possession  he 
was  found  has  been  arrested,  as  an  accomplice  of  the  kidnappers.’  ’ — 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  11,12. 

During  bis  stay  at  New  York  our  author  attended  the  ‘  Court 
of  Errors,’  of  which  he  gives  an  account  that  shows  it  to  be 
eapahle  of  bearing  comparison  with  the  highest  legal  tribunal 
in  this  country. 

‘  While  we  remained  at  Ncav  York,  the  state  senators  Avere  sitting 
tlaily,  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  cidlcd  technically  a  ‘  Court  of  Errors’ — 
tliough  the  language  of  the  laAv,  Avhich  is  so  proverbial  for  its  verbosity, 
iniglit  dis|)cnsc  Avilh  this  unusual  brevity,  and  call  it  by  its  more  ap¬ 
propriate  name,  ‘  A  C’ourt  for  the  correction  of  Errors.’  As  several  t>f 
the  senators  resided  at  our  hotid,  I  Avent  occasionally  to  attend  their 
sittings.  I'lie.se  Avere  held  in  the  beautiful  council-chamber  of  the 
(’ity  Ilall,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  presiding,  and  the 
senators,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  seated  round  a  large  table,  as 
a  select  eommittee  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  or  Commons  in  England, 
’flu*  hiAvyers  pleaded,  as  Avith  us,  at  a  bar  beloAV  the  table;  and,  as  all 
the  matters  of  fact  Avere  settled  Ix'fore  the  case  could  be  appealed,  the 
pleadings  Avere  entirely  directed  to  the  question  of  the  legality  oreipiity 
ot  the  jmlgment  in  the  courts  oflaAv.  Most  of  the  .senators  took  notes; 
and  I  learnt  that  no  decision  Avas  given  on  any  doubtful  case,  till  the. 
im'cting  of  the  legislature  at  Albany,  in  December;  the  interinediato 
pt  riinl  iK'ing  Aised  for  consulting  and  conferring  on  the  subject,  Avhen, 
by  the  mingling  of  laAvyers  and  laymen,  for  the  senators  include  both, 
they  arrived  at  an  e<piitable,  and  generally  satisfactory  conclusion. 
No  s«Art  of  costume  was  Avorn  by  any  one;  but  the  proceedings  Avere 
rondiictetl  Avith  great  dignity,  and  the  most  careful  attention  paid  to  the 
adviH'ates  by  all  present;  so  that,  from  the  number  of  the  judges,  their 
habits  and  ex|M*rience,  and  the  pains  be.stow’cd  by  all  on  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  cases  submitted  to  them  in  aj>peal,  1  shoidd  consider  it  to 
Im*  a  inueh  latter  court  for  the  correction  of  errors  than  our  English 
llous<*  of  Ix)nls;  where  the  chancellor  and  any  tAVo  other  peers  form 
a  quorum;  ami  Avhere  the  chancellor  alone  is  often  the  only  peer  Avho 
paA  s  the  lea>t  attention  to  the  c:i.se,  Avhieh,  having  been  already  once 
*  et  uled  h^  hiiUNelt  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ho  cannot  hear  a  second 
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time  with  the  same  impartiality  as  before.  Wlien  a  judge  sits  to  hear 
ail  appeal  to  liimself  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  against  a  de¬ 
cision  made  by  himself  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  reipiires  but  a 
slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  perceive  the  ditHeulty  of  an  im¬ 
partial  hearing  and  unbiassed  judgment  in  such  cases,  however  pure, 
and  free  from  all  intluencc  of  a  corrupt  nature,  the  judge  may  be.’ — 
lb.,  pp.  18,  19. 

Our  traveller  left  New  York  for  Maine  on  the  1st  of  October, 
in  the  hope  of  completing  his  tour  through  the  Eastern  Stales 
before  the  severity  of  winter  rendered  travelling  impracticable. 
He  spent  some  days  in  Boston,  whose  foreign  trade  and  revenue 
he  states  to  be  on  the  increiuse.  The  morals  of  the  town,  not¬ 
withstanding  individual  instances  of  intemperance,  are  represented 
in  a  highly  favourable  light,  ivs  the  following  brief  extract  will 
jirove. 

‘  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there  is  no  town  in  America  or 
England,  of  the  same  size  as  Boston,  in  which  there  is  so  little  of 
general  intemperance,  or  so  much  of  order,  decorum,  and  safety  for 
person  and  jiropcrty.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  men  may  walk 
in  any  and  every  part  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  robbery  or  insult,  and  females  may  walk  in  perfect  safety 
from  sunset  to  midnight,  if  occasion  recpiired  it,  without  fear  of  being 
accosted  or  molested  by  men,  though  there  is  no  body  of  preventive 
police;  a  state  of  security  which  no  large  towns  of  England  enjoy. 

‘  The  causes  of  this  superiority  here,  arc  many,  but  among  them 
may  be  numbered  these: — First,  the  certainty  with  which  every  omj 
who  is  sober  and  industrious  can  earn  an  honest  and  an  ample  subsist¬ 
ence  ;  Secondly,  the  almost  universal  habit  of  early  marriage,  the 
means  of  providing  for  families  being  within  every  one’s  reach  ; 
Thinlly,  the  equal  ditlusion  of  education,  which  gives  to  all  the  youths, 
of  both  sexes,  a  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures,  and  substitutes  lectures 
and  exhibitions  in  art,  science,  and  manufactures,  for  the  tlu‘atre,  the 
mas(picrade,  and  the  ball;  Fourthly,  the  strong  moral  sentiment  against 
intemperance,  and  the  legislative  destruction  or  abolition  ot  those, 
lacilities  which  dram-shops  ati’onl  in  most  large  cities  for  this  pernicious 
indulgence.  The  law  is  now  in  full  operation,  which  prohibits  the  sale 
of  spirits  in  any  less  quantities  than  titteen  gallons  at  a  time,  which  oi 
course  puts  an  end  entirely  to  the  practice  ot  retailing  it  out  by  the 
Ixittle  or  the  glass;  and  this  law  works  so  well,  and  has  received  so 
strongly  the  approbation  of  the  general  community,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  bs  example  will  before  long  be  followed  in  England,  where  it 
Would  proiluce  a  greater  change  in  the  habits  and  aspects  ot  the  lower 
chisscs  of  society,  and  effect  a  greater  reform  in  the  health,  industry, 
and  morals  of  the  labouring  population,  than  any  act  of  legislation 
ever  yet  devised.’ — Ib.,  pp.  4(>,  17. 

America  comprises  within  itself  the  extremes  of  human  life. 
Some  portions  of  its  j)coj)lc  are  familiar  with  the  higher  forms 
of  civilization,  whilst  others  touch  upon  the  region  of  barbarism. 
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and  partake  largely  of  its  features,  du?  cities  rival  those  of 
EurojK?  in  their  luxurious  habits  and  prodigal  expenditure,  wliilst 
its  vast  wildernesses  conceal  a  hardy  and  reckless  race,  whom 
no  dangers  can  terrify,  and  few  principles  restrain.  Travelling 
from  Bagnor  to  Augusta  by  the  stage,  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
thrown  into  the  company  of  one  of  the  class  called  ‘  lumber  men,’ 
from  whom  he  learnt  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 
these  ‘hewers  of  wood’  during  their  winter  residence  in  the 
forest. 

‘  It  is  the  practice  for  a  body  of  men,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty, 
to  furnish  themselves  with  a  corresponding  number  of  teams  of  oxen, 
three  yoke  in  each  team,  and  huge  open  waggons  for  draft;  and  laying 
in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  nine  months,  consisting  chielly  of  Hour, 
pork,  luul  cotfee,  to  set  out  for  the  frontier  of  the  disputed  territory, 
and  tlierc,  building  themselves  logsheds,  to  encamp  for  the  winter, 
without  women  or  children.  Here  they  remain  from  November  to  May, 
cutting  down  trees,  barking  and  othenvisc  preparing  them  for  floating 
down  the  river.  When  reduced  to  the  proper  lengths,  and  completely 
stripjHjd  of  branehes  and  bark,  they  arc  drawn  by  the  teams  to  the  river’s 
bank,  then  shut  up  by  ice,  and  there  deposited  within  booms,  until  the 
oj>cning  of  the  summer  shall  thaw  the  river,  when  they  are  floated  down 
in  rafts  to  the  saw-mills  on  the  Penobscot,  and  there  reduced  to  planks 
and  shingles  for  the  Bangor  market.  The  cold  is  here  much  greater, 
it  is  said,  than  at  Bangor,  though  in  that  city  it  is  common  for  the 
mercury  to  descend  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero  almost  every  winter, 
and  instances  of  forty  and  forty-five  degrees  have  been  occasionally 
known.  Witli  this  intense  cold,  however,  there  is  always  a  bright  sun, 
and  all  parties  seem  to  represent  the  atmosphere,  which  is  at  such  times 
dry  and  unvarying,  to  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  than  a 
less  degree  of  cold,  with  fluctuating  weather,  such  as  chai’aetcrizes  the 
New  England  spring. 

‘  The  life  led  by  these  ‘  lumber-men’  in  their  ‘  logging  campaign’  is 
described  as  a  very  merry  and  happy  one.  They  enjoy  indcpeiulcnce 
of  all  superior  control,  and  taste  the  sweets  of  that  kind  of  liberty  which 
the  Desert  Arabs  love,  and  the  pioneers  in  the  Great  West  enjoy  amid 
the  untroKldon  prairies,  of  which  they  are  the  first  to  take  possession. 
l^lKuir  is  agreeable  rather  than  otherwise ;  their  provisions  arc 
abundant,  and  a  bracing  atmosphere  and  vigorous  exercise  give  them  a 
high  relish  for  their  food,  a  zest  for  their  evening’s  enjoyment,  and  the 
bi'st  preparation  for  sound  and  refreshing  sleep.  Our  companion  had 
Ix'cn  nine  months  without  seeing  a  house,  and  he  preferred  this  inwle  of 
life  so  much  bi'yond  that  of  a  city,  that  he  always  longed  to  get  back  to  it 
again.  Tlic  earnings  of  the  men  were  equal  to  about  twenty  dollars  a 
month,  exclusive  of  their  provisions,  while  employed  in  cutting,  and 
from  two  to  three  doll ju*s  per  day  while  ‘teaming’  and  ‘floating;’  so 
that,  like  >ailors,  after  a  long  voyage,  they  had  generally  a  handsome 
sum  to  receive  on  concluding  their  enterprise,  and,  like  sailors  also, 
they  usually  si>cnt  it  in  a  short  space  of  time.’— lb.,  pp.  117— IBk  . 
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Like  many  other  travellers,  Mr.  Buckingham  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  beauty  of  American  women,  or  rather  girls,  as  per¬ 
sonal  attractions  seem  to  fade  much  earlier  with  them  than  with 
us.  Their  beauty,  however,  is  wanting  in  the  higher  elements 
of  female  loveliness.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  the  beauty  of  a  statue 
rather  than  of  a  living  form,  and  consists  in  regularity  of  feature 
and  symmetry  of  parts,  more  than  in  a  spiritual  expression, 
revealing  ashy  magic  an  inner  and  beauteous  world.  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ingham  remarks, 

‘  For  ex(iuisite  loveliness  of  face,  delicate  symmetry  of  features,  and 
innocent  softness  of  expression,  there  arc  no  cities  in  the  world  that 
j)ossess  more  perfect  models  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  young  females 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  between*  the  ages  of  14  and 
18.  In  general,  however,  the  paleness  of  their  complexion,  and  the 
gravity  of  their  deportment,  makes  them  deficient  in  that  glow  of 
health,  that  lustre  of  eye,  that  buoyancy  of  step,  and  that  cheerful  and 
animated  flow  of  spirits,  which  distinguish  the  women  of  Europe,  and 
give  them,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  that  dominion  over  man, 
which  in  this  country  they  have  not  yet  attained.’ — Ib.,  p.  214. 

Some  interesting  information  is  funiislicd  respecting  the  cotton 
factories  of  Dover  and  Lowell,  which  deserve  the  grave  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  economists.  It  is  obvious  that  if  our  present 
restrictive  system  be  continued,  the  Americans  will  be  driven  to 
depend  on  their  own  manufactories,  the  consequences  of  which 
to  our  people  must  be  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  The  in¬ 
jury  will,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  fall  upon  our  manufac¬ 
turers,  but  it  would  be  the  hciglit  of  folly  to  suppose  that  the 
landed  interest  can  escape.  Suffer  they  must,  and  are  alrcivdy 
doing  so,  but  the  evil  will  be  beyond  remedy  if  they  do  not 
s|x?cuily  awaken  to  a  larger  and  more  enlightened  view  of  their 
interests.  Amongst  the  many  follies  which  arc  cherished  in  the 
present  day,  none  is  more  egregious  than  that  which  represents 
the  landed  interest  as  independent  of  our  manufactures, — capable 
of  maintaining  its  high  rents  and  prodigal  expenditure  amidst 
the  ruin,  or  even  the  decline,  of  our  commerce.  America  has 
already  been  compelled  to  manufactiure  for  herself,  and  unless  w'e 
oj)en  our  |>orts  to  her  natural  produce,  she  will  speedily  become 
our  rival  in  every  (quarter  of  tlie  globe,  as  she  is  already  in  her 
home  markets.  As  yet,  her  resources  are  but  partially  applied 
to  manufactures,  and  the  tendency  of  capital  to  seek  this  invest¬ 
ment  may  be  checked  by  proffering  her  a  more  productive 
barter  trade  ;  but  let  the  proffer  be  withheld  a  few  years  longer, 
and  it  will  be  madness  to  ex])ect  that  our  artisans  should  find 
employment,  or  our  merchants  commerce,  from  the  United 
States.  The  rapid  progress  of  Lowell,  the  chief  scat  of  American 
manufacture,  is  thus  described : — 
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‘  I^well  is  one  of  the  newest  towns  in  America,  and  is  strikingly 
(•liiu*acU*rislic  of  the  rapidity  witli  which  settlements  ai’e  formed,  and 
cities  built  and  peopled,  in  this  rising  country,  bo  recently  as  1813, 
the  spot  where  l^well  stands  w'as  without  a  dwelling;  but  at  the  close 
of  that  year,  wdicn  the  w’ar  with  Great  llritain  had  cut  otl  the  supplies 
of  manufactured  goods  from  England,  and  wdien  the  prices  of  all  such 
articles  were  extravagantly  higli,  two  individuals,  Captains  AV  luting 
ainl  Fletcher,  conceived  the  idea  of  availing  themselves  of  the  waler- 
jMiwer  here  given  by  the  Falls  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  rivers, 
establish  on  this  spot  a  cotton  manufactory.  This  was  erected  on  a 
small  scale  in  a  wotnlen  building,  costing  only  30(X)  dollars.  In  1818, 
this  was  sold  to  Mr.  Ilurd,  who  added  to  it  a  brick  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  wooilcn  goods.  But  in  1826,  he  becoming  insolvent, 
his  works  were  purchaseil  by  a  eomj)any,  and  from  that  period  the 
works  have  been  so  sj>cedily  extended,  and  the  population  so  rapidly 
inerciused,  by  the  capital  and  oi)erations  of  several  other  comi)anies 
entering  into  the  manufacturing  enterprise,  that  there  arc  now  ten 
companies,  or  corporations,  with  a  capital  of  about  1(),0{X),0(X)  dollars, 
iH'cupying  or  working  thirty  mills,  giving  emidoyment  to  more  than 
1  (),()(>()  operatives,  of  whom  7(XX)are  females,  and  paying  out  lo(),()(H) 
tlollars  a  month  in  w'agcs,  for  the  manufacture  of  more  than  8,(KK),(KK) 
dollars*  worth  of  gooils  in  the  year.  Lowell  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 
in  183(),  and  has  now  a  population  of  about  20,(XX)  persons,  willi 
twelve  churches,  twenty-live  schools,  four  banks,  and  six  newspapers 
published  in  the  week.’ — lb.,  pp.  293,  294. 

The  town  is  advantageously  situated  at  the  conlluence  of  the 
rivers  ('oncord  and  Merrimack,  and  already  produces  upwards 
of  o2,(HX),(X)()  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  of  which  14,0(X),000  yards 
are  dyed  and  printed.  The  condition  and  habits  of  the  work¬ 
people  arc  represented  tis  greatly  superior  to  those  of  a  similar 
cliuss  in  Britain,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  : — 

‘  All  the  men  that  I  saw  eini>loyed  in  cither  of  these  works  were 
iH'ttcr  dressed,  cleaner,  and  appi'ared  better  fed,  healthier,  and  more 
contented,  than  the  same  class  of  persons  in  Fhigland;  and  they  have 
gixMl  reason  to  be  so,  as  they  arc  better  paid,  earning  from  six  to 
twelve  dollars  per  week,  and  some  of  the  more  skilful,  lifteen  dollars — 
with  less  cost  for  living,  the  enjoyment  of  all  jK>litical  rights,  and  the 
p)wer  at  any  time  to  emigrate  to  the  AVest  at  little  charge,  whenever 
their  wages  should  be  in  danger  of  being  reduced.  All  the  females 
that  we  saw,  and  they  exceeded  3000,  were  still  more  superior  to  the 
same  elass  ot  j>ersons  in  England.  Tliey  were  all  remarkably  clean, 
well-dress4*d,  and  supplied  with  re^pusites  for  warmth  and  comfort. 
1  he  windows  ot  the  room  in  which  they  worked  were  curtained 
towaixls  the  south,  and  in  cv'ery  window-seat  or  sill  were  seen  exotic 
or  native  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers,  in  neatly-made  llower-boxcs  or 
h.isketvN,  painted  given,  belonging  totliese  young  females,  who  cultivate 
them  a>  |H‘ts  or  favourites,  in  their  leisure  moments,  and  watch  their 
giovvth,  their  health,  and  their  flowering,  with  as  much  interest  as  any 
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lady  in  Christendom.  These,  ttx),  had  the  air  of  bcin"  more  happy 
than  the  factory  girls,  as  a  class,  in  England  ;  and  they  have  abundant 
reasons  for  being  so,  from  the  actual  sujK'riority  of  their  condition,  for 
they  earn  more  wages,  have  better  fooil  and  clothing,  work  in  greater 
comfort,  lay  by  more  money,  iuid  riu’ely  enter  ujx)!!  the  occupation  till 
fourteen  or  liftecn,  and  generally  leave  it  before  they  are  twenty. 

‘  The  greater  number  of  the  females  employed  here  are  daughters  of 
the  farmers  in  the  three  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  IIam]Kshire, 
and  Vermont.  They  do  not  leave  their  homes  from  want,  but  fixun  a 
love  of  independence,  and  a  desire  to  support  themselves  by  their  own 
labour.  They  therefore  rarely  come  to  the  factories  till  they  are 
iifteen  or  sixteen,  and  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  their  being  employed 
before  they  are  fourteen,  unless  on  the  condition  of  their  being  at 
school  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.  AVhen  they  come,  they  an; 
in  general  amply  provided  with  clothes,  and  every  other  re(tuisite;  and 
from  the  first  day,  they  ai’e  comfortably  accommodated  in  one  of  flu; 
boarding-houses  belonging  to  the  Company  in  whose  factory  they  may 
be  employed  to  work.  These  boarding-houses  are  neat  dwellings,  of 
brick  or  wood,  two  and  three  stories  high,  built  in  streets  and  rows 
by  the  respective  Companies  for  their  own  oj)erativcs  only.  They  are 
let  at  a  rent  which  yields  only  five  per  cent,  interest  on  their  cost 
(though  ten  per  cent,  is  the  lowest  profit  on  their  working  capital)  to 
matrons  chosen  by  the  Company,  and  under  their  control,  as  well  as 
responsible  to  the  directors  for  the  adoi)tion  and  enforcement  of  such 
regulations  as  they  may  propose.  These  matrons  arc  bound  to  furnish 
a  i)r(  scribed  number  of  meals,  with  regulated  (piantities  and  (pialitics 
<»f  the  articles  to  the  young  boarders  at  fixed  rates,  so  that  there  shall 
ho  no  misunderstanding  on  either  side.  The  numl>cr  of  boarders  that 
may  be  taken  by  each  matron,  who  are  mostly  widows,  is  also  limited; 
and  no  other  persons  than  those  actually  employed  in  the  factory  to 
which  the  lioarding-housc  belongs,  arc  permitted  to  be  taken  in  or 
entertained  at  the  house,  nor  are  any  males  admitted  among  the  lenude 
boarders  there. 

‘  Among  the  regulations  by  which  these  establishments  are  governed, 
the  following  deserve  mention: — 1.  Good  bcliavlour  in  words  ami 
actions,  and  the  constant  observance  of  temperance  and  virtue,  arc  the 
duties  exacted  from  all,  whether  in  the  factory  or  the  boarding-house, 
as  well  as  diligence  and  subordination;  and  any  persons  violating  any 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  either  branch  arc  to  be  punish(;d  with 
instant  dismissal.  2.  No  ardent  spirits  or  intoxicating  drinks  of  any 
kiml  are  allowed  to  be  used  or  possessed  by  any  persons  of  cither  sex, 
— agent,  overseer,  or  operative.  3.  No  games  of  chance  or  hazard,  such 
as  cards,  dice,  or  backgammon,  are  at  any  time  allowed.  4.  Every 
p<Tson  employed  must  live  in  one  of  the  boarding-houses,  subject  to 
file  Company’s  rules,  and  .all  who  arc  not  prevented  by  sickness,  must 
atteml  divine  worship  at  such  church  as  they  prefer,  and  rigidly  res|x*ct 
tlie  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  5.  The  doors  of  every  Iwarding-house 
must  be  closed  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  no  relaxation  of  this  rule  f<» 
be  admitted  on  any  occasion,  (i.  A  report  must  be  made  of  the  mis- 
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conduct  of  any  individual  guilty  of  a  breach  of  any  of  these  rules,  by 
the  matron  of  the  boarding-house,  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company, 
through  the  agent  of  the  factory. 

‘  All  tilings  considered,  however,  Lowell  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  under  the  sun  $  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that 
it  should  for  over  continue  to  retain  all  its  present  features  of  excel¬ 
lence,  for  I  do  not  believe  there  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  globe 
a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  in  which  there  is  so  much  of  unoppres- 
sivo  industry,  so  much  competency  of  means  and  contentment  ot  con¬ 
dition,  so  much  purity  of  morals,  and  gentleness  and  harmlessncss  of 
manners,  so  little  of  suffering  from  excessive  labour,  intemperance,  or 
ill  health,  so  small  an  amount  of  excitement  from  any  cause,  so  much 
of  order  and  happiness,  so  little  of  misery  or  crime,  as  in  this  manu¬ 
facturing  town  of  Lowell  at  the  present  time.’— lb.,  pp.  296—303. 

This  is  unquestionably  high  testimony,  yet  other  travellers 
have  borne  the  same,  and  its  substantial  accuracy  may  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  relied  on. 

Tlie  superiority  of  Britain  as  a  manufacturing  country  is  well 
known  to  the  Americans,  and  is  dreaded  by  such  of  them  as  have 
embarked  their  capital  in  opposition  to  us.  A  general  outcry  is 
eonsc(|ucntly  maue  for  protection  to  native  industry,  and  the 
example  of  England  ‘  in  excluding  all  foreign  grain  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  agricultural  interests  is  deemed  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favour  of  a  high  tariff.’  So  short-sighted  is  human 
policy  when  the  interests  of  a  class,  rather  than  the  well-being 
of  a  community,  arc  iiennittcd  to  control  its  proceedings.  In 
lioth  countries  the  same  fallacies  arc  propagated  to  their  mutual 
injury,  and  statesmen  arc  cither  too  ignorant  or  too  dishonest 
to  rectify  the  evil.  Our  agriculturists  demand  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  corn  for  the  protection  of  native  industry,  and  the 
American  cotton-spinner,  adopting  the  same  language,  and  ap- 
iK'aling  to  the  same  selfishness,  asks  for  a  higher  tiu*iff  in  order  to 
Keen  our  goods  from  competing  with  himself  in  the  transatlantic 
marKCU  nut  our  author  will  best  exhibit  the  American  feeling 
on  this  subject,  lie  says : — 

‘  In  conversation  with  those  interested  in  the  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing  here,  I  found  a  very  general  impression,  that  before  long,  sonic 
great  change  must  take  place  in  the  tariff  of  protecting  duties,  or  in 
the  itn|H)rtation  of  foreign  manufactures,  or  else  those  of  America 
would  have  to  be  given  up.  The  duty  on  foreign  cotton  goods  was 
at  one  time  40  per  cent.,  and  with  this  protection,  the  factories  of  this 
country  vrere  enabled  to  pay  gootl  wages  to  nil  those  whom  they  em¬ 
ployed,  and  realize  a  profit  of  ironi  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 
But  by  Mr.  Clay  s  Compromise  Bill,  the  tai'iff  has  lessened  the  amount 
of  the  protecting  duty  every  two  years;  and  in  the  coming  year,  1842, 
It  is  to  come  down  to  its  minimum  of  20  per  cent.,  and  there  remain 
(icriuaiieiit.  At  this  rate,  the  American  manufacturers  say  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  meet  the  competition  of  English  goods.  Abready  the 
imi)ortations  arc  so  heavy  as  to  fill  the  wai*ehou8e8  of  every  city,  and 
leave  but  little  room  for  the  domestic  fabrics  to  find  a  sale ;  besides 
which,  here,  as  every>vhere,  if  a  native  and  a  foreign  article  bo  of 
exactly  the  same  price  and  quality,  most  purchasers  will  give  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  one  that  comes  from  afar  off.  They  add,  that  when  the 
duty  is  reduced  to  20  per  cent.,  w  hich  it  will  be  in  1842,  their  first 
step  must  be  to  reduce  the  wages  of  all  their  operatives.  But  they 
seem  to  be  convinced  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  men  to 
work  under  tlic  present  rates,  as  they  can  go  to  something  else;  they 
have  some  savings  to  fall  back  upon,  and  they  can  always  emigrate  to 
the  Far  West,  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  male  labourers,  and  all 
the  operations  performed  exclusively  by  them  will  bo  necessarily  sus- 
jiondcd,  unless  they  should  be  able  to  get  Irish  or  Scotch  emigrants  to 
supply  their  places.  Even  the  female  operatives  will  also  be  unwilling 
to  remain  at  less  than  their  present  rate  of  remuneration,  as  they 
have  families  to  return  to  in  the  country,  or  they  can  seek  other  pur¬ 
suits,  or  mtu*ry  and  go  West  with  their  husbands.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  appears  to  be  the  increase  of  the  tariff  or  i)ro- 
tccting  duties  on  cotton  goods,  to  the  old  standard  of  40  per  cent.  But 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  this.  Most  of  the  Southern  members 
would  resist  such  a  proposition,  and  many  of  the  Western  members 
would  join  them  in  so  doing ;  and  if  they  succeed  in  their  resistance, 
many  of  the  existing  establishments  of  factories  will  have  to  be  given 
up,  and  a  lai*ge  portion  of  the  capital  invested  in  them  be  lost  to  their 
proprietors.  But  the  example  of  England  in  continuing  lier  Ingh 
protecting  duties  on  grain,  the  chief  produce  of  America,  is  continually 
quoted  as  a  reason  why  equally  high  protective  duties  should  be  im¬ 
posed  on  her  manufactures.  If  the  corn-laws  should  bo  abolishc<l,  or 
greatly  moililicd  in  England,  so  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  there 
to  produce  their  goods  still  more  cheaply  than  at  present,  the  crisis 
here  apprehended  would  of  course  be  greatly  hastened  thereby;  but  of 
this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  is  little  hope,  for  some  time  at  least.*— 
lb.,  pp.  230^—238. 

America,  like  our  own  country,  is  unhappily  curst  with  tlic 
spirit  of  party,  which  rages  w  ith  terrible  fierceness  throughout 
the  States,  destroying  the  cluu*ities  of  life,  rendering  men  reckless 
of  character  and  principles,  and  sacrificing  in  a  thousand  wavs 
the  public  good.  The  two  great  parties  are  the  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats,  the  former  of  whom  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Whigs  of  our  own  country.  Mr.  Buckingham’s  account  of 
their  principles  is  as  follows : — 

‘  The  Whigs,  it  should  be  always  remembered,  comprehend  nearly 
all  the  wealthy  classes  in  the  Union,  but  especially  in  the  great  cities, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  slave-owners  and  planters  of  the  »South,  and 
the  office-holders  in  all  the  States;  as  these  regard  their  interests  safer 
in  the  kcei)ing  of  IMr.  Van  Buren  than  in  that  of  any  one  who  might 
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succeed  luni.  The  Whigs  in  America  are  formed  of  nearly  the  same 
classes,  and  hold  nearly  the  same  doctrines  as  the  Conservatives  or 
Tories  in  England.  They  advocate  a  return  to  ‘  the  g(^d  old  times;’ 
they  dislike  innovations;  they  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  democracy;  they  would,  it  they  could,  most  willingly 
abridge  and  restrict  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  are  for  giving  to  pro¬ 
perty  that  increased  weight  in  the  scale  which  they  call  its  ‘  legitimate 
influence.’  lUit  as  the  suffrage  is  universal,  and  they  cannot  now 
make  it  otherwise,  no  election  can  be  carried  without  the  aid  of  that 
class  who  com^mse  the  numeried  majority,  and  these  arc  the  small 
shopkeci>ers,  small  farmers,  working  artisans  and  mechanics,  and  the 
lalmuring  classes  generally.  It  is  found  indispensable,  therefore,  to 
cultivate  their  good-will,  and  obtain  their  support;  and  for  this  pur- 
f>ose  every  practicable  device  is  used.  The  name  of  the  party  is 
attempted  to  be  made  palatable  to  this  class,  by  calling  it  by  the 
strangcly-mongrel  title  of  ‘  Democratic  Republican  Whigs,’  though 
the  Whig  and  Democrat  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  and  both 
profess  to  be  equally  Republican.  In  the  same  spirit  of  a  desire  to 
conciliate  the  labouring  classes,  they  afiect  to  be  wonderfully  smitten 
with  the  virtue  of  poverty,  in  which  they  resemble  the  Tories  at  hoim‘, 
when  they  form  ‘  Conservative  Operative  Associations,’  mingle  with 
the  ‘  unwashed,’  as  they  once  called  them  in  derision,  at  public  din¬ 


ners,  and  call  themselves  the  ‘  Poor  Miui’s 


Friends.’  ’ — Vol.  ii., 


pp.  111—116. 


The  politictul  partizanship  of  America,  like  that  of  Britain,  is 
unreflecting,  hliiul,  and  reckless.  It  knows  no  lionour,  and 
observes  no  law.  It  s)>caks  the  language  of  patriotism,  and 
n‘iisons  like  a  StUge,  hut  its  heart  is  devoid  of  generositj^,  and  its 
whole  aim  is  the  advancement  of  self.  Referring  to  its  preva¬ 
lence,  Mr.  Ihickingham  remarks: — 


‘  1  am  fur  from  thinking,  however,  that  this  is  the  necessary  con- 
sc(|ucncc  of  a  republican  fonn  of  government,  because  w  e  have  seen 
npial  ix'cklcssness  and  violence  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  under 
monarchical  i>ow'cr;  and  in  these  it  vents  itself  in  civil  war  and  mas¬ 
sacre  in  large  masses,  so  that  much  more  blood  luis  been  shed  in  resist¬ 


ance  to  absolute  jmwer  than  can  ever  happen  in  these  wars  of  words 
iH'tw'cen  republican  malcontents.  The  evil — for  evil  it  undoubtedly 
w’ant  of  confidence  in,  and  respect  for,  the  ruling  authorities,  so 
gcnenil  in  America,  springs  from  a  combination  of  causes,  which 
would  be  likely  to  produce  the  same  effects  under  a  monarchy  as 
under  a  republic.  Among  these  causes,  the  following  ai’e  perhaps 
some  of  the  most  |>rominent : — 

‘  I.  A  relaxation  of  j>arcntal  authority,  by  which  young  boys  an* 
}dlo>yed,  without  check  or  restraint,  to  give  loose  to  their  unbridled 
passions  before  their  reason  is  matured,  so  that  they  arc  without  the 
guidance  of  rational  judgment  or  parental  supervision,  and  arc  there- 
foR*  the  s|>ort  of  every  gust  of  passion. 

2.  I  he  loo  early  stage  of  iiccuniary  independence  at  which  the 
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young  men  arrive,  whieh  inflates  them,  with  false  itleas  of  their  con- 
stHjucnoe  and  iin|K)rtance,  without  their  being  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  btdng  obliged  to  labour  mentally,  as  >Yell  as  physically,  for  eminence 
in  station. 

‘  3.  The  entire  absence  of  all  the  softening  influence  of  female  cha¬ 
racter  on  their  political  views  and  agitations,  women  in  this  country 
seeming  neither  to  know  nor  care  anything  about  public  aflairs,  and 
never  being  present,  to  awe  or  subdue  the  violence  of  party  feeling 
into  respectful  decorum  at  any  of  their  public  meetings. 

‘  4.  The  too  free  use  of  tobacco  and  spirituous  stimulants,  wliicli 
irritate  tlie  nervous  sensibilities,  and  make  men  hot  and  irascible, 
who,  under  a  cooler  and  purer  regimen,  would  be  calm  and  collecteil. 

‘  5.  The  impatience  to  be  rich,  from  a  belief  that  public  estimation 
will  be  secured  by  this,  the  conse(iucnt  recklessness  of  S|)Cculation, 
anxi(*ties  if  successful,  and  morbid  peevishness  if  unfortunate,  all  of 
which  im))air  health,  and  increase  fretfulness  of  temper. 

‘  (i.  And  lastly,  in  the  Southern  States  especially,  the  constant 
influence  of  the  slave  system,  which  trains  the  young  mind  to  tyrannizi* 
over  all  who  oppose  the  gratilication  of  its  will,  and  induces  it  to  per¬ 
secute  with  unrelenting  severity  all  who  successfully  resist  its  en¬ 
croachments  or  dictation. 

‘  These  appear  to  me  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  that 
operate  to  jiroducc  the  politieiU  violence  so  characteristie  of  Americam 
society;  and  whether  it  were  an  hereditary  monarch  and  hereditary 
nobility  that  ruled  them,  or  a  president  and  a  frcely-choscn  scnat<^  and 
house  of  representatives,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  ditfer- 
ence  in  the  development  of  these  feelings.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
evil  is  very  great,  and  will  require  for  its  cure  a  much  more  powerful 
influence  to  be  exercised  by  instruction,  training,  discipline,  reason, 
benevolence,  and  justice,  than  there  seems  any  ])robability  of  bringing 
into  action  for  some  time  to  come.* — lb.,  pp.  194 — 19(3. 

To  such  of  our  rettders  as  are  desirous  of  accompanying  an 
intelligent,  well-informed,  and  candid  traveller,  through  one  of 
the  most  beautifidand  important  sections  of  the  North  American 
States,  w'c  strongly  recommend  these  volumes. 


Art.  III.  1,  An  Act  for  Marriages  in  England,  (17/A  1836.) 

2.  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  two  Acts  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament  for  Marriages,  and  for  registering  Jtirths,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England,  (30/A  June,  1837.) 

3.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  solemnization  of  Marriages  in  the  dls^ 
triets  in  or  near  which  the  parties  resale,  {jth  August,  1840.) 

The  ‘  Act’  bv  which  dissenters  were  allowed  to  be  married  in 
their  ow  n  chapels,  and  by  their  own  ministers,  constitutes  the 
only  sj>ecial  boon  which  the  government  of  this  country  has 
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l)ostowcil  upon  them  since  the  rewal  of  the  ‘  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,’ — tbeonlTmotsurc  bv  which  it  has  attempted  to  redress  their 
manifold  and  vexatious  ‘  cnevances.’  The  Act  is  on  that  account  a 
rarity ;  nor  is  it  less  curious  as  a  specimen  of  legislation.  Whether 
it  be  not  a  *  mcvance’  itself  may  well  admit  of  question,  or 
rather,  can  aamit  of  no  question  at  all.  We  will  not  say  that 
the  remedy  it  offers  is  worse  than  the  disease  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  cure,  for  \\c  do  not  think  so ;  but  wc  will  say  that  it  is 
such  a  nauseous  and  ill-concocted  compound,  containing  so 
many  bitter  ingredients,  and  those  so  little  disguised,  that  wc  arc 
astonished  equally  at  the  effrontery  of  the  doctors  who  prescribed, 
and  at  the  endurance  of  the  patients  who  could  swallow  it. 
Whether  our  legislators  in  this  instance  \verc  a  sort  of  homoco¬ 
pat  hists,  and  thought  that  ‘  grievances,’  like  diseases,  were  best 
relieved  by  remedies  which  produce  the  like  symptoms ;  or  that 
counter-irritants,  blisters,  scarification,  and  cataplasms,  would 
best  mitijjatc  the  internal  inflammation,  wc  know  not;  but 
certain  it  is  that  this  ‘  Act’  for  our  relief  inflicts  nearly  as  much 
wrong  as  it  pretends  to  redress.  It  is  grossly  partial,  elaborately 
confused  and  complicated,  extravagantly  expensive  in  its  provisions, 
— in  a  word,  is  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  neutralize,  as  far  as 
jwssible,  the  very  privileges  it  professes  to  ^ant,  and  to  coerce 
us,  under  the  penalty  of  unequal  charges  and  unmerited  odium, 
still  to  repair  for  matrimony  to  the  altar  of  the  parish  church.  It 
was  not  till  lately  that  wc  were  induced  to  look  wdth  minute  care 
into  the  provisions  and  machinery  of  this  curious  Act,  and  wc 
pledge  ourselves,  before  we  close  the  present  article,  satisfactorily 
to  prove  every  count  in  the  indictment  w  e  have  preferred  against 
it.  Wc  shall  first,  however,  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
causes  of  the  gross  faults  with  which  the  ‘  Act’  in  question  is 
chargeable — of  its  imperfect  and  anomalous  character. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  lay  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief  blame,  on 
the  administration  who  proposed  and  carried  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  dissenters,  as  suvhy  are  not  under  any  considerable  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  late  administration ;  on  the  contrary,  have  some 
solid  reasons  to  complain  of  neglect  and  ill  usage  at  their  hands. 
This,  however,  only  formed  a  part  of  their  general  policy  of  futile 
conciliation,  pursued  more  systematically,  perhaps,  with  regard 
to^  the  dissenters’  grievances,  because  they  felt,  and  not  altogether 
without  reason,  that  the  dissenters  might  be  safely  neglected. 

But  the  chief  blame  rests  with  that  powerful  party  who,  for  a 
long  scries  of  yei^,  either  neutralized  or  vitiated  almost  every 
gooil  measure  which  the  ministry  proposed.  Like  the  midwives 
of  Egypt,  they  seem  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  Pharaohs 
of  their  faction  *  to  destroy  every  manchild,’  and  to  keep  only 
the  weaker  offspring  alive ;  anu  they  discharged  their  office. 
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it  must  be  confessed,  with  more  unscnipulous  fidelity  than  did 
their  iiiorc  conscientious  prototypes.  Everything  that  was  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  measures  brought  before  them, — that  is,  whatsoever 
was  chiefly  valuable,  —  was  systematically  destroyed  by  amend¬ 
ments  falsely  so  called ;  and  tliis  emphatically  hapncncil  with  the 
^larriiige  Bill.  Many  of  its  provisions  were  uncloubtedly  most 
vicious,  ah  initio.  But  whether  these  might  not  be  intended  as 
a  sop  to  the  Cerberus  whom  no  sops  could  ever  propitiate,  and 
whom  yet  the  ministry  were  continually  but  vainly  endeavouring 
to  propitiate,  we  will  not  determine. 

Ana  yet  in  this  unccpial  and  unrighteous  piece  of  legislation 
(as  we  pledge  ourselves  to  prove  it),  our  legislators  pretended  to 
be  redressing  our  grievances,  and  vindicating  our  riglits !  Such,  it 
ap]>cars,  is  the  inveterate  jealousy  of  the  powerful  party  who 
assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  church,  that  their  very  acts  of  in¬ 
dulgence  are  accompanied  with  insults,  and  their  concessions  are 
but  new  forms  of  injury.  While  redressing  our  grievances,  they 
manage  to  multiply  them,  and  rather  shift  the  burden  than  lift 
it  from  our  shoulaers.  No  wonder  that  a  shout  was  raised  that 
dissenters  but  tardily  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this 
‘  Act.’  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  circumscribe  its  operation 
within  the  straitest  limits,  and  to  render  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
to  derive  advantage  from  it.  Its  framers  are  like  the  fox  who 
invited  the  stork  to  a  dinner,  and  spread  the  entertainment  in  so 
flat  a  dish  that  the  long-necked  guest  could  get  none  of  it.  They 
deserve  to  have  their  mocking  hospitality  repaid  in  the  like 
manner.  In  good  time,  says  the  fable,  the  stork  invited  the  fox, 
and  took  care  to  place  the  viands  at  the  bottom  of  a  long-necked 
Ijottle.  We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  sec  the  injuiy  thus  rc- 
([uited.  Bather  would  we  long  for  the  day  when  Ephraim  shall 
no  longer  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall  no  longer  vex  Eidiraim. 

But  is  it  not  lamentable  that  the  very  concessions  wliich  arc 
professedly  designed  to  soothe  and  conciliate,  should  be  poisoned 
with  the  manifestations  of  jealousy  ?  It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
certain  soil  in  Sicily  so  intensely  bitter,  that  the  vciy  hc^ney 
which  is  extracted  from  the  flowers  that  grow  ui)on  it  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  bitterness.  We  need  not  stay  to  make  out  the 
application. 

That  the  ‘  Act’  in  question,  as  first  passed,  was  at  least  exceed¬ 
ingly  obscure  and  defective,  is  best  proved  by  the  tacit  admission 
of  the  legislature  itself,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  three  years, 
has  passed  two  other  Acts  to  explain  and  amend  it.  The  original 
was  entitled,  ‘  An  Act  for  JIarriages  in  England,’  and  is  dated 
17th  August,  1836.  In  the  very  next  session  was  passed 
another,  almost  as  long,  ‘  to  explain  and  amend  both  it  and  the 
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!)08towcd  upon  them  since  the  repeal  of  the  *  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,* — the  only  measure  by  which  it  has  attempted  to  redress  their 
manifold  and  vexatious  *  grievances.’  The  Act  is  on  that  account  a 
rarity ;  nor  is  it  less  curious  as  a  specimen  of  legislation.  Whether 
it  be  not  a  *  grievance’  itself  may  well  admit  of  question,  or 
rather,  can  admit  of  no  question  at  all.  ^  We  will  not  say  that 
the  remedy  it  offers  is  worse  than  the  disease  which  it  w’as  de¬ 
signed  to  cure,  for  w’c  do  not  think  so ;  but  wc  will  say  that  it  is 
such  a  nauseous  and  ill-concocted  compound,  containing  so 
many  bitter  ingredients,  and  those  so  little  disguised,  that  wc  arc 
astonished  equally  at  the  effrontery  of  the  doctors  who  prescribed, 
and  at  the  endurance  of  the  patients  who  could  s\vallow  it. 
Whether  our  legislators  in  this  instance  wTre  a  sort  of  homoco- 
]>athists,  and  thought  that  ‘  grievances,’  like  diseases,  were  best 
relieved  by  remedies  which  produce  the  like  symptoms ;  or  that 
counter-irritants,  blisters,  scarification,  and  cataplasms,  w'ould 
best  mitigate  the  internal  inflammation,  w^e  know  not;  but 
certain  it  is  that  this  ‘  Act’  for  our  relief  inflicts  nearly  as  much 
wrong  as  it  pretends  to  redress.  It  is  grossly  partial,  elaborately 
confused  and  complicated,  extravagantly  expensive  in  its  provisions, 
— in  a  word,  is  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  neutralize,  as  far  as 
j)ossible,  the  very  privileges  it  professes  to  grant,  and  to  coerce 
us,  under  the  penalty  of  unequal  charges  and  unmerited  odium, 
still  to  repair  for  matrimony  to  the  altar  of  the  parish  church.  It 
was  not  till  lately  that  wc  were  induced  to  look  w  ith  minute  care 
into  the  provisions  and  machinery  of  this  curious  Act,  and  wc 
})ledgc  oiu^elvcs,  before  w^e  close  the  present  article,  satisfactorily 
to  prove  every  count  in  the  indictment  wc  have  preferred  against 
it.  Wc  shafl  first,  however,  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
causes  of  the  gross  faults  wdth  which  the  ‘  Act’  in  question  is 
chargeable — of  its  imperfect  and  anomalous  character. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  lay  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief  blame,  on 
the  administration  w’ho  proposed  and  carried  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  dissenters,  as  such,  are  not  under  any  considerable  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  late  administration ;  on  the  contrary,  have  some 
solid  reasons  to  complain  of  neglect  and  ill  usage  at  their  hands. 
This,  however,  only  formed  a  part  of  their  general  policy  of  futile 
conciliation,  pursued  more  systematically,  perhaps,  with  regard 
to  the  dissenters*  grievances,  because  they  felt,  and  not  altogether 
w’ithout  reason,  that  the  dissenters  might  be  safely  neglected. 

But  the  chief  blame  rests  wdth  that  powerful  party  wdio,  for  a 
long  series  of  ycj^,  either  neutralized  or  vitiated  almost  every 
gooil  measure  which  the  ministry  proposed.  Like  the  midwives 
of  Egypt,  they  seem  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  Pharaohs 
of  their  faction  *  to  destroy  every  manchild,’  and  to  keep  only 
the  w’eaker  offspring  alive ;  and  they  discharged  their  office. 
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it  must  be  confessed,  with  more  unscnipulous  fidelity  than  did 
their  more  conscientious  protot}"pes.  Everything  that  was  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  measures  brought  before  them, — that  is,  whatsoever 
was  chiefly  valuable,  —  was  systematically  destroyed  by  amend¬ 
ments,  falsely  so  called ;  and  this  emphatically  happened  with  the 
Marriage  Bill.  Many  of  its  provisions  were  unaoubtcdly  most 
vicious,  ah  initio.  But  whether  these  might  not  be  intended  as 
a  sop  to  the  Cerberus  whom  no  sops  could  ever  propitiate,  and 
whom  yet  the  ministry  were  continually  but  vainly  endeavouring 
to  propitiate,  we  will  not  determine. 

Anu  yet  in  this  unequal  and  unrighteous  piece  of  legislation 
(as  we  pledge  ourselves  to  prove  it),  our  legislators  pretended  to 
lie  redressing  our  grievances,  and  vindicating  our  rights  I  Such,  it 
appears,  is  the  inveterate  jealousy  of  the  powerful  party  who 
assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  church,  that  their  very  acts  of  in¬ 
dulgence  are  accompanied  with  insults,  and  their  concessions  arc 
but  new  forms  of  injury.  While  redressing  our  grievances,  they 
manage  to  multiply  them,  and  rather  shift  the  burden  than  lift 
it  from  our  shouUlers.  No  wonder  that  a  shout  was  raised  that 
dissenters  but  tardily  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this 
‘  Act.’  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  circumscribe  its  operation 
within  the  straitest  limits,  and  to  render  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
to  derive  advantage  from  it.  Its  framers  arc  like  the  fox  who 
invited  the  stork  to  a  dinner,  and  spread  the  entertainment  in  so 
flat  a  dish  that  the  long-necked  guest  could  get  none  of  it.  They 
deserve  to  have  their  mocking  hospitality  repaid  in  the  like 
manner.  In  good  time,  says  the  fable,  the  stork  invited  the  fox, 
and  took  care  to  place  the  viands  at  the  bottom  of  a  long-ncckcd 
bottle.  We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  sec  the  injury  thus  rc- 
([uited.  Bather  would  we  long  for  the  day  when  Ephraim  shall 
no  longer  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall  no  longer  vex  Eidiraim. 

But  is  it  not  lamentable  that  the  very  concessions  wliich  arc 
professedly  designed  to  soothe  and  conciliate,  should  be  poisoned 
with  the  manifestations  of  jealousy  ?  It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
certain  soil  in  Sicily  so  intensely  bitter,  that  the  veiy  hc/ney 
which  is  extracted  from  the  flowers  that  grow  upon  it  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  bitterness.  We  need  not  stay  to  make  out  the 
application. 

That  the  ‘  Act’  in  question,  as  first  passed,  was  at  IcjLst  cxceed- 
ingly  obscure  and  defective,  is  best  proved  by  the  tacit  admission 
of  the  legislature  itself,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  three  years, 
has  passed  two  other  Acts  to  explain  and  amend  it.  The  original 
was  entitled,  *  An  Act  for  Marriages  in  England,’  and  is  dated 
17th  August,  1836.  In  the  very  next  session  was  passed 
another,  almost  as  long,  ‘  to  explain  and  amend  both  it  and  the 
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(jcncral  Registration  Act,’  dated  30th  June,  1837.  On  the 
7 til  of  Aui^ist,  1840,  was  passed  another,  entitled,  ‘  An  Act  to 
])rovide  for  the  solemnization  of  Marriages  in  the  districts  in  or 
near  which  the  parties  reside an  Act  which,  as  wc  shall  shortly 
show,  needs  still  another  Act  to  ‘  explain’  its  explanations,  anil 
to  ‘  amend’  its  amendments. 

None  of  the  amendments  in  these  ‘  Acts’  touched  any  of  the 
chief  objections  which  wc  entertain  against  the  original  ineiisnro. 
They  were  merely  explanations  of  its  obscure  and  needlessly 
complicated  provisions,  or  improvements  of  some  of  its  technical 
detmls.  That  the  ‘  Act’  stood  largely  in  need  of  such  amend¬ 
ments,  indeed,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  More  than  one  super¬ 
intendent  registrar  has  shaken  his  head,  and  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  when  we  have  complained  of  the  intricacy  of  some  of  its 
details  and  the  obscurity  of  others,  and  has  acknowledged  that 
si'ldom  has  an  Act  of  iWliament  presented  in  its  original  form 
a  more  hopeful  field  for  cpiibble,  or  occasioned  more  vexation 
and  |>erplexity  in  its  intcqiretation. 

Rut  no  technical  amendment  whatever  could  correct  the 
radical  vices  of  such  a  hill.  Of  all  such  attempts  at  amendment, 
one  might  say  what  the  link-boy  said  to  Pope,  when  the  irritable 
|MK‘t  had  refused  the  solicited  charity  with  his  usual  oath, 
‘  Heaven  mend  me  if  I  do.’  ‘  Mend  yoHy  replied  the  boy  ;  ‘  it 
would  he  ten  times  easier  to  make  a  new  one.’  To  mend  such  a 
measure  as  that  in  question,  would  be  a  task  as  adventurous  as 
that  of  the  audacious  quack,  who  promised  a  credulous  mother 
the  complete  cure  of  her  deformed  and  eripplcd  son.  ‘  Rut,’ 
said  he,  ‘  you  must  let  me  take  him  to  pieces  JirsL^ 

W  c  now  proceed  to  state  specifically  the  nature  of  the  ob  jections 
which  we  have  to  the  bill  as  it  at  present  stands.  The  principal, 
without  pretending  to  enumerate  them  all,  are  as  follows : — 

I.  We  object  to  the  demand  of  three  pounds  for  registering 
our  places  of  worship.  The  very  permission  to  solemnize  mar¬ 
riage  in  our  chapels,  is  not  so  much  granted  as  sold  to  us,  the 
cost  thereof  being  sixty  shillings.  Of  this  tax  wc  should  com¬ 
plain  under  all  circumstances,  whether  c(|ually  levied  on  all 
classes  of  religionists  or  not.  Rut  it  is  not  equally  levied  on  all 
clas^^?s.  Neither  Episcopalians,  nor  Quakei*s,  nor  Jews,  arc 
subject  to  it.  The  Act  expressly  excludes  them  ;  ‘  they  may 
continue  to  contract  and  solemnize  marriage  according  to  their 
previous  usages.’  A  building  used  by  episcoj)alians,  as  soon  as 
it  is  consecrated,  immediately  comes  into  possession  of  its  manifold 
privileges,  that  of  solemnizing  marriage  amongst  the  rest.  Epis- 
cojwd  consecration,  which  has  often  been  represented  as  a  very 
worthless  ceremony,  is  thus  proved  to  be  at  least  worth  sixty 
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shillings,  which  is  perhaps  some  sixty  shillings  higher  than  wo 
should  be  otherwise  dis|K)sed  to  rate  it.  This  exemption  of  epis¬ 
copalian  places  of  worship  may  be  thought  only  a  filling  homage 
to  the  ‘  Slate  Church,’  though  it  certainly  looks  rather  odd  in  an 
‘  Act,’  the  very  design  of  which  is  to  recognise  the  e(|nal  rights 
of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  lobe  married  in  the  way  they  think  best. 
Ihit  why  should  Jews’  synagogues  and  Quakers’  meetings  be 
exempted?  No  answer  can  be  returned,  except  that  Jews  anti 
Quakers  wTre  already  in  possession  of  the  privileges  which  w(» 
were  contented  long  and  patiently  to  be  deprived  of.  Seldom 
before  have  we  been  so  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  old  adagts 
‘  that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law.’  It  is  at  the  same  lime 
a  droll  reward  of  our  patience  in  bearing  oppression  so  long. 
J’hose  who  would  not  wait  for  their  privileges,  but  com})elled  the 
legislature  to  concede  them,  are  formally  instated  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  })rivilcgcs  without  charge ;  while  those  who  long 
])etitioned,  and  petitioned  in  vain;  who  waited  till  it  ])lcased  the 
tardy  government  to  attend  to  them,  arc  charged  three  pounds 
for  its  own  voluntary  concession  of  a  natural  right !  And  yet 
(however  disgraceful  to  the  legislature)  we  have  well  deserved 
the  treatment  w^c  have  met  with.  The  Quakci*s,  who  insisted 
on  the  possession  of  a  right,  of  which  no  human  government 
could  eijnitably  despoil  them,  and  who  said,  ‘  though  you  should 
not  recognise  our  marriages,  we  will  marry  in  our  own  way  not¬ 
withstanding,’  deserved  by  their  courage  and  consistency  the 
]>rivilegc  which  they  have  long  possessed  without  purchase,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  offer  to  sell  them  at  the  rate 
of  three  pounds  jwr  conyreijution,  ‘  Thank  you — for  nothing,’ 
would  have  been  the  reply ;  ‘  w'c  do  not  wush  to  buy  what  is 
already  our  own.’  On  tlic  other  hand,  we  who  so  long  waited 
till  the  legislature  should  spontaneously  interpose  for  our  reliel, 
whose  timidity  and  indecision  invited  wrong  as  long  as  it  couKl 
he  inflicted,  and  partial  redress  when  some  redress  became  neces¬ 
sary,  have  been  justly  compelled  to  buy  what  never  ought  for  a 
moment  to  have  been  withheld. 

There  is  no  argument  whatever  for  the  imposition  of  this 
tax,  except  such  "as  would  apply  eciually  to  Kpiscopalians, 
Quakers,  and  Jews, — that  is,  none  at  all ;  except,  indeed,  that 
which  has  determined  the  general  complexion  of  the  ‘  Act’  all 
the  way  through — the  wish  to  render  it  as  burdensome,  intricate, 
and  vexatious  in  its  provisions  as  possible,  and  thus  secure  by 
craft  that  monopoly  of  marriage  which  had  before  been  held  by 
statute. 

We  shall  hereafter  show  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
‘  registration’ itself  could  involve  more  than  a  few  shillings  ex¬ 
pense.  The  whole  process  might  have  been  of  the  most  simple 
»  VOL.  XIII.  E  E 
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character,  especially  in  connexion  with  that  ceneral  Act  for  the 
‘  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,’  which  was 
framed  and  passed  the  very  same  session,  and  of  course  came  into 
operation  at  the  very  same  time. 

The  charge  for  registering  places  of  worship  for  the  celebration 
of  marriage,  was,  as  the  bill  was  originally  framed,  fixed  at  five 
pounds.  This  was  aflerwanls  reduced  to  three.  Even  this  will 
abstract  a  larger  sum  from  the  jxickets  of  dissenters  than  would 
at  first  sight  be  supposed.  The  places  of  dissenting  worshij)  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  act  extend,  are  about  eiglit  thousand, 
and  uj)on  the  supposition  that  all  are  registered,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds  must  be  paid  for  the  gracious  per¬ 
mission  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  natural  right,  which  Episcopalians, 
Quakers,  and  .Tews,  enjoy  without  any  charge  whatever.  More 
than  twelve  thousand  |>ounds  have  been  already  paid. 

I'he  injustice  of  this  charge  is  the  more  apparent,  when  wo 
consider, — first,  that  our  places  of  worship  have  already  paid  a 
heavy  duty  to  goveniment  in  the  shape  of  the  tax  on  the  ma¬ 
terials  employed  in  their  erection,  from  which  episcopalians  are 
exempted.  Secondly,  that  they  have  paid  another  heavy  duly 
when  their  deeds  were  enrolled  in  (’hancery. 

Its  unreasonableness  is  further  apparent  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  said  places  have  been  already  duly  registered  as 
]>laces  of  worship;  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  satisfactory 
certificate  at  the  General  Registration  Office,  that  they  will  also 
be  used  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages ;  the  expense  of  which 
certification,  at  a  moderate  charge,  miglit  be  half-a-crown,  or  at 
a  very  exorbitant  one,  twice  that  amount. 

But  the  injustice — the  artful  injustice  of  this  process  of ‘regis¬ 
tration,’  does  not  end  here.  Not  only  must  every  place  of 
worship  now  built  pay  the  demand  of  three  pounds — not  only 
must  every  new  place  that  is  built  do  the  same  throughout  all 
time, — but  if  a  congregation  remove  to  any  of/u  r  building,  they 
must  pay  over  again  for  the  ‘  substitution’  of  the  new  building 
for  the  old.’ 

Nor  arc  our  objections  to  this  unjust  portion  of  the  bill  yet  ex¬ 
hausted.  Before  a  chapel  can  be  registered  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
used  as  a  place  of  woi'ship  for  one  year,  and  then  two  certificates 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  registrar,  signed  ‘  by  Urenty  householders 
at  the  leivst,’  to  the  effect,  ‘  that  such  building  has  been  used  by 
during,  at  the  least,  one  year,  as  their  usual  place  of  public 
religious  worship,  and  that  they  arc  desirous  that  such  place 
should  be  registered  as  aforesaid each  of  the  certificates  being 
further  signed  by  the  proprietor  or  trustee.  The  following  are 
the  clauses  ot  the  ‘  Act’  which  provide  for  this  registration  ;  and 
albeit  that  ‘  Acts  ot  Parliament  arc  not  the  most  entertaining 
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reading  in  the  world,  we  request  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
every  syllable  of  them : — 

‘  And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  proprietor  or  trustee  of  a  separate 
building,  certified  according  to  law  as  a  place  of  religious  worsliip,  may 
apply  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the  district,  in  order  that  such 
building  may  be  registered  for  solemnizing  marriages  therein,  and  in 
such  case  shall  deliver  to  tlie  superintendent  registrar  a  certilicate, 
signed  in  duplicate  by  twenty  householders  at  the  least,  that  such 
building  has  been  used  by  them  during  one  year  at  the  least  as  their 
usual  place  of  public  religious  worship,  and  that  they  are  desirous  that 
such  place  should  be  registered  as  aforesaid,  each  of  whicli  certificates 
shall  be  countersigned  by  the  proprietor  or  trustee  hy  whom  the  same 
sludl  be  delivered ;  and  the  superintendent  registrar  sliall  send  both 
certificates  to  the  register  general,  who  shall  i*egister  such  building 
accordingly  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  General 
Register  (Mlice;  and  the  registrar  general  shall  indorse  on  l)olh  certi¬ 
ficates  the  date  of  the  registry,  and  shall  keep  one  certificate  with  the 
other  records  of  the  general  register  ollice,  and  shall  return  the  other 
certificate  to  the  superintendent  registrar,  who  shall  keep  the  same 
with  the  other  records  of  his  ollice;  and  the  superintendent  registrar 
shall  enter  the  date  of  the  registry  of  such  building  in  a  book  to  be 
furnished  to  him  for  that  pur|>ose  by  the  registrar  general,  and  shall 
give  a  eertiticatc  of  such  registry  under  his  hand,  on  parchment  or 
vellum,  to  the  proprietor  or  trustee  by  whom  the  certificates  are 
countersigned,  and  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  registry  thereof  by 
advertisement  in  some  newspaper  circulating  within  the  county,  and 
in  the  ‘  London  Gazette;*  and  for  every  such  entry,  certificate,  and 
publication,  the  superintendent  registrai*  shall  receive  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery  to  him  of  the  certificates  the  sum  of  three  pounds. 

‘  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  registry 
of  any  building  for  solemnizing  marriages  therein,  it  shall  be  made  t(» 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar  general  that  such  building 
has  been  disused  for  the  public  religious  worship  of  the  congregation 
on  whose  behalf  it  was  registered  as  aforesaid,  the  registrar  general 
shall  cause  the  registry  tliereof  to  be  cancelled;  provided  that  it  it 
shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar  general  that  the 
same  congregation  use  instead  thereof  some  other  such  building  for 
the  purjK)se  of  public  religious  worship,  the  registrar  general  may  sub¬ 
stitute  and  register  such  new  place  of  worship  instead  of  the  disused 
building,  although  such  new  place  of  worship  may  not  have  been  used 
for  that  purpose  during  one  year  then  next  preceding  ;  and  every 
application  for  cancelling  the  registry  of  any  such  building,  or  for  such 
substitution  and  registry  of  a  substituted  building,  sludl  be  matlcto  the 
registrar  general  by  or  through  the  siq^erintendent  registrar  of  the 
district;  and  such  cancel  or  substitution,  when  made,  shall  be  made 
known  by  the  registrar  general  to  the  superintendent  registrar,  who 
shall  enter  the  fact  and  the  date  thereof  in  the  book  provided  for  the 
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ro"istr>^  (»f  such  huihlinjrs,  luul  sluill  certify  and  publisli  such  cancel  or 
siihslitution  niul  registry  in  manner  Ijcrein-before  provided  in  the  ease 
of  the  (»rij»inal  registry  of  the  disused  buildin*;^ ;  and  for  every  such 
substitution  the  su|K*rintendent  registrar  shall  receive,  at  the  time  of 
the  d»‘Iiv<*ry  of  the  certilieatefi*om  the  party  recjuiring  the  substituliim, 
the  sum  t»l  three  pounds;  and  after  such  cancel  or  substitution  shall 
have  Imvii  made  by  the  registrar  general,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
solemnize  any  marriage  in  such  disused  building,  unless  the  same  shall 
Im*  ajiain  registered  in  the  manner  lierein-beforc  provided.* 


From  all  which  it  ap|>oars  that  before  any  marriage  ean  be 
celebrated  in  a  dissenting  chaj)el,  the  following  things  are  neces- 

y  I — 1,  The  place  must  have  been  open  for  public  worship  for 
a  twelvemonth.  2.  'J'wenty  householders,  at  least,  must  sign 
their  names  to  a  certificate,  to  the  eft’ect  that  thn/  have  used  it 
for  their  place  of  worship  for  that  space  of  time,  and  that  they 
desire  its  registration.  Jh  The  said  certilicatc  must  be  signed 
by  the  proprietor  or  trustee.  4.  Three  pounds  must  be  paid  tor 
the  registration. 

Who  can  wonder  that  many  small  places  of  worship  have  never 
been  registered  yet,  and  are  never  lilvely  to  be  registered  at  all  ? 
In  many  of  them,  as  marriages  would  be  solemnized  but  seldom, 
it  might  justly  be  a  (piestiou  with  the  congregations,  whether 
they  could  atlbrd  to  pay  for  such  a  rare  luxury.  In  some 
cases,  it  might  be  ditlicnlt  to  make  up  the  recjuisite  number 
of  twenty  householders,  who  could  truly  say  that  they  had  used 
tiu*  chapel  as  their  usual  place  of  worship  lor  a  twelvemonth ;  or 
where  tlierc  are  but  a  few  exceeding  that  number,  to  find  twenty 
who  all  concur  in  the  propriety  of  paying  three  pounds  out  of 
their  poverty  for  the  privilege.  There  are  very  many  small 
congregations  in  the  country  that  would  certainly  be  in  this 
prtalicanient.  4*he  conscipiencc  is,  that  when  a  marriage  is  to 
l)e  solemnized  between  any  two  of  their  members,  the  parties 
innst  either  repair  to  the  ])arish  church ;  or  (which  would  of  course 
generally  Ix'  impracticable)  reside  in  another  district  for  the  time 
recpiisite  to  empower  them  to  be  married  in  it. 

It  it  be  saiil  that  the  marriages  in  such  small  congregations 
cannot  be  very  trequent,  and  that  therefore  the  injury  cannot  be 
very  great,  we  reply  first,  that  the  injustice  itself  is  just  the  same, 
whether  few  or  many  arc  touched  by  it ;  secondly,  that  it  is 
chielly  tlm  ]>oor,  those  who  cannot  lielp  themselves,  who  are  the 
olijects  ot  it ;  and  thirdly,  that  though  the  marriages  in  any  one 
of  these  very  small  congregations  may  be  few,  yet  that  as  there 
are  some  hundreds  ot  such  small  congregations,  the  numher 
is  altogether  very  considerable,  and  the  fees  thence  arising,  nut 
alti>gether  unworthy  ot  the  rapacious  spirit  of  that  church  which 
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never  refuses  anything;  it  can  jj;ct,  whether  it  he  great  tithes  or 
small,  innnificcnt  grants  of  public  money  or  the  fourpenny  Taister 
offering ;  which,  like  another  greedy  and  insatiable  visitor — 

*  Pulsat  aequo  pede 
Pauperum  tabernas,  reguiiKiuc  turres.* 

The  tendency,  however,  of  all  these  vexations  and  eoinpliealed 
regulations  is  unquestionably  to  circumscribe  the  operation  of  the 
‘  Act,*  to  diminish,  either  hy  real  difhculties,  or  dilliculties  of 
form,  the  chance  of  the  dissenters’  extensively  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  it.  Nor  have  we  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  conditions 
of  registration  have  had  this  effect. 

We  have  said  that,  in  connexion  with  the  ‘  Act'  for  the  Ivegis- 
tration  of  Births,  Marriiiges,  and  Deaths,  nothing  could  well  be 
more  simple  than  might  have  been  this  portion  of  the  Marriage 
Act.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  alleged  danger  of  clandes¬ 
tine  marriages,  (for  which,  however,  there  are  far  greater  facilities 
in  the  establishment  than  there  ever  are  out  of  it)  the  names  of 
some  few  householders,  say  of  five  or  ten  at  most,  together  with 
that  of  the  proprietor  or  trustee,  might  have  been  rccjuired 
by  the  Act  previous  to  registration,  and  a  few  shillings,  at  the 
utmost,  charged  for  entering  the  ]>lacc  on  the  registry  and  j>ul)- 
liely  notifying  such  registration.  Nothing,  asMiredly,  ought 
to  liave  been  paid  for  the  civil  right  itself.  If  it  be  said  that 
some  expenses  must  be  incurred,  we  replv,  that  no  pur|)ose  hut 
that  of  extortion  can  be  answered  by  making  them  more  than 
a  tew  shillings;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  argument,  if  worth 
anything,  ought  to  «apply  to  .lews  and  (Quakers  as  well  as  all 
other  classes  of  religionists.  W  hy  are  they  excmjited  ?  If  they 
can  do  without  three  pounds’  worth  of  forms,  so  can  we.  If  we 
cannot,  neither  can  they. 

II.  We  object  to  the  fee  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  registrar 
present  at  the  marriage,  which  is  ten  shillings  when  the  niarriag(! 
is  by  licence,  and  five  shillings  when  without.  It  will  doubtless 
be  re])lied,  that  it  cannot  he  expected  that  the  registrar  sh(»uld 
attend  for  nothing.  W’e  reply,  certainly  not;  but  then  who 
wants  him  to  attend  at  all  ?  There  arc  amjde  safeguards  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  marriage  without  his  presence, — at  least, 
as  ample  as  are  those  of  the  church  of  England.  The  place 
must  iiavc  been  duly  registered  for  the  celebration  of  marrijige. 
Notices  of  the  intended  marriage  from  both  parties  must  have 
been  sent  in  to  the  superintendents  of  their  resj>ectivc  districts  ; 
these  certificates  arc  in  the  su|KTintendent’s  hands  seven  days 
before  the  marriage  can  be  performed,  even  by  licence,  and  three 
weeks  if  it  is  to  be  without;  in  the  latter  case,  the  said  notices 
arc  read  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Board  of  (juanlians.  All 
this  (especially  if  the  marriage  be  by  licence,  which  must  be 
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granted  with  tlic  usual  forms,)  one  would  think  quite  sufticient 
to  insure  security  against  fniud.  Nevertheless,  it  is  precisely  in 
the  ease  of  licence  that  the  registrar  receives  most ;  his  presence 
at  other  times  is  supposed  to  be  worth  only  five  shillings.  If 
you  have  laid  out  three  pounds  on  a  licence,  his  value  imme- 
(liately  rises  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  he  receives  ten  ! 

The  above  precautions  might  surely  be  considered  sutheient 
without  the  sujicrintendcnt’s  presence.  If  not,  we  again  say, 
tliey  arc  at  all  events  more  than  the  church  has  to  trust  to.  Yet 
the  churchman  is  exempted  from  all  such  tax  as  that  of  the 
registrar’s  fees.*  Provided  the  previous  forms  of  law  have  been 
duly  attended  to  in  the  publication  of  banns,  or  the  purchase  of 
a  licence,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  clergyman  is  tliought  to  be 
(luitc  cqmjMJtcnt  to  attest  and  certify  the  marriage.  Why  the 
dissenting  minister,  or  the  officers  of  a  dissenting  church,  should 
be  thouglit  not  competent  to  attest  the  due  performance  of  the 
marriage,  wdiich  must  be  in  a  registered  place  of  w’orship  after 
due  notice,  and  by  licence  or  certificate,  we  cannot  divine.  A 
imu-riage  cannot  be  performed  in  a  place  not  registered,  nor  until 
the  proper  certificates  have  been  for  the  due  period  issued.  The 
lirovisions  of  the  Act,  even  without  the  enforced  presence  of  the 
superintendent,  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  the  motives  to  comply 
with  its  provisions  so  strong,  that,  it  may  be  safely  said,  a 
clandestine  marriage  w  ould  be  an  event  of  a  very  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  11  is  jircscnce  provides  no  additional  safeguard  worth 

s|>caking  of.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  all  parties  ])crform- 
ing  the  marriage  in  any  licenced  building,  both  for  the  per- 
|H*tuation  of  the  privilege,  and  to  escape  the  serious  penalties 
attached  to  a  violation  of  the  law,  to  sec  that  the  condititms 
prescribed  by  the  Act  had  been  duly  complied  with.  At  all 
events,  the  cases,  if  any  there  be,  of  clandestine  and  illegal 
marriage,  which  might  arise  from  dispensing  with  the  presence 
ot  the  registrar,  are  no  more  likely  to  occur  amongst  us  than 
amongst  Lpiscopalians,  Quakers,  and  Jews,  who  are  all  exempted 
from  the  regulation,  and  would  be  so  extremely  rare,  that  it 
seems  Ixith  a  most  costly  and  unjust  way  of  preventing  it  to 
levy  on  every  dissenter  wdio  chooses  to  marry,  a  tax  ot  cither 
ten  or  five  shillings ! 

In  addition  to  all  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  forms  ]^rc- 
limlnary  to  mari'iagc,  we  must  take  into  account  the  penalties 


4'  *  perhaps  be  said  that  the  clerpymnn  officiating  is  entitled  to 

jrf.  >\  e  reply,  that  the  fee  which  can  be  demanded  by  law  is  extre 


some 

...  -  by  law  is  extremely 

small  ;  and  as  to  gratuities,  we  should  hope,  that  whatever  the  dissenter 
would  gi\e  to  the  clergyman,  he  would  give  at  least  as  much  to  his  own 
miinster.  The  legal  expenses  of  marriage  to  the  dissenter  are,  as  we  shall 
bereafier  have  occasion  to  remark,  ahoxa  half  as  much  again  as  to  the 


churchman. 
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attached  to  an  infringement  of  the  Act,  and  we  shall  then  sec  how 
sujHJiiliiously  cautious  the  legislature  has  been  in  enforcing 
the  superintendent’s  presence.  The  dissenting  minister  who 
should  ‘  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnize  a  marriage,  except 
in  a  registered  building,  or  without  the  notice  prescribed  by 
law,  witliont  the  usual  form  of  certificate  or  licence,  or  within 
the  dates  prescribed,  would  still  by  the  Act  be  guilty  of  felony.’ 
lie  is,  as  it  stands,  also  guilty  of  felony  if  he  ^lall  solemnize  a 
marriage,  though  all  the  previous  conditions  shall  have  been  strictly 
complied  with,  without  the  presence  of  a  registrar.  So  that  if 
the  registrar  should  happen  to  have  a  short  memory^,  or  be  seized 
with  a  (it,  or  not  gifted  with  jmnctuality,  or  misunderstand  his 
instructions,  or  lose  his  memorandum  of  them,  or  go  to  the 
wrong  chapel,  or  do  or  omit  to  do  any  one  of  the  thousand  things 
which  might  prevent  his  being  at  a  certain  spot  at  a  certain 
minute,  the  marriiige  must  be  postponed.  There  is  no  help  for 
it ;  though  the  wedding  party  and  the  ofticiating  minister  may 
be  all  there,  they  cannot  proceed :  they  arc  cyphers  without 
the  registrar. 

It  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  above  contingencies  niighl, 
peradventurc,  befall  the  officiating  minister  himself.  VVe  ac- 
Kiiowlcdgc  it,  and  for  that  very  reason  cannot  think  it  wise  to 
double  the  risk.  It  is  bad  enough  that  any  important  act  in 
this  uncertain  life  should  be  made  absolutely  dependent  on  any 
one  person.  How  very  desirable  is  it  that  it  should  not  be  de- 
penuent  on  itco»  Moreover,  in  case  of  anything  befalling  a 
minister,  another  could  be  had.  But  we  cannot  go  to  any  regis¬ 
trar.  It  must  be  the  registrar,  or  none. 

It  is  thought  quite  safe,  nevertheless,  to  entrust  Jews  and 
Quakers  with  the  privilege  of  celebrating  marriages  in  unregis¬ 
tered  places,  and  loithout  the  presence  of  a  registrar ;  the  recjuircd 
notice  of  marriage  to. a  superintendent,  and  the  superintendent’s 
certificate  being  considered,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  in  every 
case,  ample  security  against  clandestine  marriages.  Those  who 
would  violate,  and  could  elude  these  conditions,  would  not  fail 
to  violate  the  rest,  whether  they  be  Episcopalians,  Jews,  Quakers, 
Inde|>endents,  Baptists,  or  Methodists. 

The  following  is  the  liberty  granted  to  the  Jews  and  Quakers: — 

‘  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Society  of  Friends  commonly  called 
Quakers,  and  also  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  contract  and  solemnize  marriage  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
said  society  and  of  the  said  persons  respectively;  and  every  such 
miu*riagc  is  hereby  declared  and  confinned  good  in  law,  provided  that 
the  parties  to  such  marriage  be  both  of  the  said  society,  or  both  per¬ 
sons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  respectively,  provided  also,  that 
notice  to  the  registrar  shall  have  been  given,  and  the  registrar’s  ccr<* 
tilicatc  shall  have  issued  in  maimer  hereinafter  provided.* 
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Hic  enforced  presence  of  the  registrar  is  further  shown  to  be 
iinnecessarv,  (except  for  the  puqM)sc  of  increasing  expense  and 
vexation,)  inasmuch  as  though  he  is  present,  the  law  demands  ilic 
very  sjunc  attestations  of  the  actual  j>erformancc  of  the  ceremony 
as  would  be  amply  sufficient  without  it.  U  he  marriage  must  be 
attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  officiating  minister,  of  the  parties 
married,  and  of  two  witnesses.  The  only  thing  is,  that  we  arc 
supposed  to  be  incomj>etent  honestly  to  transmit  such  a  docu¬ 
ment  to  the  registrar  for  entry  in  his  book. 

Jfiit  whether  the  presence  of  the  registrar  be  designed  for  the 
greater  security  against  clandestine  marriages  or  not  (and  we 
think  we  have  proved  that  there  arc  amjdc  securities  without  it), 
the  argument  is  irresistible,  that  it  is  a  security  which  Episco¬ 
palians,  (Quakers,  and  .lews,  are  not  obliged  to  offer.  No  reason¬ 
able  man  will  ])retend  that  there  is  greater  danger  of  clandestine 
mairiages  amongst  lnde])endents.  Baptists,  or  Methodists,  than 
amongst  Kpiseo])alians,  (iuakei*s,  and  .Tews.  The  regulation  in 
(|uestion,  therefore,  can  never  eeasc  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  de¬ 
liberate  and  humiliating  stigma  upon  us. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  mean  in  the  whole  annals  of  unecjnal 
legislation,  than  the  distinctions  made  in  some  parts  of  this 
‘  Act.'  Thus  the  eertilieates  of  the  superintendent  or  suj>erin- 
tendents,  granting  leave  of  marriage,  are  to  be  delivered,  if  the 
marriage  be  in  the  ehureh  of  England,  to  the  clergyman ;  if 
amongst  the  Quakers,  to  anybody  they  niay  appoint ;  if  among 
the  .lews,  to  the  officer  of  the  synagogue;  but  amongst  dissenters, 
no  officiating  minister  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  precious  docu¬ 
ment  ;  it  must  be  delivered  to  the  registrar. 

Again,  in  the  statement  of  the  penalties  atUichcd  to  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  j>rovisions  of  the  ‘  Act,’  who  but  must  feel  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  invidious  exceptions?  That  is  felony  in  an 
lnde}K*ndent,  which  is  no  crime  at  all  in  a  Quaker  or  a  .lew. 


‘  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  i>crson  who  after  the  said  first  day  el 
March  sliall  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnize  any  marriage  in  Ktajland^ 
except  by  spc<*ial  licence,  in  any  other  jdacc  than  a  church  or  chapel 
in  wlneli  marriages  may  be  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  ol  the 
ehureh  ot  l.iajland^  or  than  the  registered  building  or  oflice  sjiecificd 
in  the  notice,  and  ccrtilleate  as  aforesaid,  shall  he  gailtif  of  jVlanff  {cj  - 
ccftf^  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  hefireen  (wo  of'  the  Sociefg  of'  Friends 
commonlg  called  Quakers^  according  to  the  nsages  of  the  said  societj/y 
or  hetween  two  persons  prof'tssing  the  Jewish  religion^  according  to  the 
usages  of  (he  Jews);  and  every  person  who  in  any  such  registered 
building  or  oilioe  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnize  any  marriage 
i’.i  the  absenee  ot  a  registrar  ot  the  district  in  which  such  registered 
building  or  otlice  is  situated  .diall  be  guilty  of  felony;  and  every  ]>ei>on 
ho  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnize  any  marriage  in  Fngland 
alter  the  said  lirst  day  ot  March  (except  by  licence)  within  twenty- 
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one  (lays  after  the  entry  of  the  notice  to  the  siiperintciulent  rejristrar 
as  aforesuKl,  or  if  the  marriage  is  by  licence  within  seven  days  after 
such  entry,  or  after  three  calendar  months  after  such  entry,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony.’ 


As  to  the  argument,  that  Quakers  and  Jews  were  already  in 
])()sscssion  of  certain  privileges,  and  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
dispossess  them,  the  answer  is  obvious.  If  it  be  safe  and  proper 
that  they  should  be  entrusted  with  such  privileges,  other  religious 
bodies  may  be  entrusted  too.  If  the  regulations  in  question 
were  thought  only  an  adequate  security,  then  they  should  have 
been  applied,  with  impartial  justice,  to  the  whole  nation.  The 
obnoxious  provisions  of  which  we  complain,  are  either  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  community  or  not ;  if  necessary,  none 
should  have  been  exempt  from  them  ;  if  unnecessary,  on  none 
ought  they  to  have  been  imposed. 

\\  c  must  avow'  our  belief  that  the  attendance  of  the  registrar, 
unecpially  and  partially  as  it  is  enforced,  was  designed  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  increasing  the  expense,  and  rendering 
the  operation  of  the  Act  more  eoinplicated  and  dillicult.  lly  such 
means  it  was  hoped  that  dissenters  might  be  deterred  from  ex¬ 
tensively  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  marriage  by  their 
own  ministers,  and  that  the  church  might  still  enjoy  the  greater 
]>ortion  of  the  marriage  fees.  This  w'e  firmly  believe  to  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Ill,  We  objeet  to  the  limited  benefit  aecruing  to  the  dissent¬ 
ing  purchaser  of  a  licence,  as  compared  with  that  conferred  by 
such  an  instrument  on  the  members  of  the  established  chureli. 


(Mmreh  people  must  either  have  the  banns  published  for  thre 
siieecssive  Sabbaths,  or  purchase  a  licence,  in  which  latter  etise 
the  whole  nuisance  of  banns  is  got  rid  of,  and  the  parties  may  be 
married  immediately.  Instead  of  banns,  dissenters  must  submit 
to  having  the  notice  of  marriage  read  ‘three  successive  times,  in 
three  successive  weeks,  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of 
(hiardians.’  This  is  to  supply  the  place  of  the  publicity  of  banns. 
Ihit  if  a  licence  be  purchased,  the  parties  do  not  escape,  as  in 
the  church,  the  w4iolc  of  this  edifying  and  interesting  exhil)iti()n. 
4’lie  period  w  ithin  w  hich  the  marriage  must  not  be  solemnized, 
is  abridged  from  twenty-one  to  seven  days ;  that  is,  after  seven 
days,  the  superintendent  may  issue  his  certificate.  Hut  during 
those  seven  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  guardians  must  take  place 
and  the  notice  of  marriage,  7H(i7/,  acconUmj  to  the  Art,  be  read 
(oicr^  notwithstanding  the  licence;  and  if  read  there  once,  it 
might  iLs  well  be  read  half  a  dozen  times.  We  believe,  howcvci 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  notice  of  marriage,  if  to  be  by  licence, 
is  often  not  so  read  at  all.  This,  however,  is  a  courtesy  in  those 
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who  arc  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  is  not 
j>rovidcd  for  by  the  Act  itself.  If  we  might  speculate  on  the  causes 
of  this  connivance,  we  should  say,  that  it  was  felt  there  might  he 
some  danger  lest  ‘  licences’  should  be  found  of  no  value  whatever ; 
or  of  so  little,  as  to  render  them  no  longer  a  saleable  coiiiinodity. 
As  the  Act  is  constituted,  they  arc  so  worthless,  that  we  do 
trust  that  dissenters  will  forego  tne  use  of  them,  and  thus  compel 
an  alteration  of  the  law.  Churchmen  certainly  get,  if  not  a 
i>enny- worth  for  their  j>enny,  some  considerable  compensation. 
Dissenters,  if  the  supcrintenclents  happen  to  deem  it  necessary 
to  act  ujwn  the  letter  of  the  law,  do  not  get  anything.  The  three 
])ounds  may  just  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  dirt. 

The  granting  of  a  licence  to  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  All  he  has  to  do, 
is  to  go  at  once  to  the  surrogate,  make  oath  that  the  parties 
designing  inarriaj^e  have  lived  fifteen  days  in  the  place  wlicrein 
the  church  in  winch  they  wish  to  be  married  is  situate,  and  im¬ 
mediately,  without  description  of  persons,  without  any  publicity 
whatever,  the  parties  may  proceed  to  be  married.  Dissenters,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  get  the  licence  at  all  till  seven  days  after 
they  have  given  the  superintendents  of  the  district  in  which  they 
dwell  the  ordinary  notice  of  mamage,  containing  full  particulars 
of  age,  profession,  place  of  abode,  &c.  Talk  about  fraud !  There 
never  was  a  system  which  afforded  so  many  facilities  for  clan¬ 
destine  inin*riagcs  as  that  of  the  church  of  England.  Nor  do  we 
wish  that  there  should  be  so  little  security  amongst  dissenters — 
what  we  complain  of  is  the  unc(jual  legislation.  The  notice  of 
marriage,  if  compulsory  in  any  ease,  should  be  rendered  com¬ 
pulsory  in  all,  previous  to  granting  licences.  But  it  will  be 
seen,  that  though  we  do  not  object  to  the  notice  of  marriage, 
previous  to  granting  a  licence,  we  do  object  to  that  mean  and 
artful  arrangement  by  which  an  interval  of  seven  days  is  demanded 
before  the  licence  can  be  issued,  thereby  insuring,  so  far  as  the 
‘  Act’  is  concerned,  one  of  those  exhibitions  before  the  Board  of 


Guanlians,  to  avoid  which  is  the  very  object  of  purchasing  the 
licence.  Since  the  avoiding  of  publicity  is  the  motive  for  pur¬ 
chasing  a  licence,  (whether  within  the  church  or  not)  why  not 
put  us,  in  this  resjxjct,  on  a  level,  and  while  demanding,  and  very 
nrojKrly  dcmmiding,  in  all  cases,  the  notice  of  marriage,  with 
acscription  of  \>orsons,  &c.,  empower  the  superintendent  to  issue 
his  licence  within  four  or  six  days? 


I\  .  1  he  last  thing  we  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  in  the 
present  ‘  Act’  is,  the  unequal  conditions  it  imposes  respecting 
the  nhee  in  which  marri«^c  is  to  be  celebrated.  The  regulations 
on  this  subject  arc  contained  in  the  last  of  the  three  ‘  Acts’  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  After  stating,  in  the  preamble. 
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‘  that  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  restrain  marriages  under  the  late 
Act  from  being  solemnized  out  of  the  district  in  which  one  of  the 
parties  dwells,  unless  either  of  the  parties  dwells  in  a  district 
within  which  there  is  not  any  registered  building  wherein  mar- 
ridge  is  solemnized  according  to  the  form,  rite,  or  ceremony  the 
parties  see  fit  to  adopt,’  it  is  therefore  declared  and  enacted,  ‘  that 
It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  superintendent  registrai*  to  sign  any 
certificate  of  notice  of  marriage  when  the  building  in  which  the 
marriage  is  to  be  solemnized  shall  not  be  within  the  district 
wherein  one  of  the  parties  shall  have  dwelt  for  the  time  rccpiired 
by  the  late  Act,’  except  where  one  of  the  parties  makes  a  long 
declaration,  that  there  is,  in  the  district  in  which  the  marriage  is 
to  be  solemnized,  no  place  of  worship  registered  in  which  the 
ceremony  can  be  performed,  according  to  the  form  preferred  by 
the  party.  As  a  consc(picnce,  it  often  happens  that  persons 
cannot  be  married  in  the  chapel  they  ordinarily  attend,  because, 
though  they  may  be  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  such  chapels  arc  not 
in  the  district  in  which  the  party  dwells,  or  in  the  nearest  district 
to  it.  Now  Quakers  and  Jews  arc  thus  coolly  exempted  from  all 
observance  of  this  statute. 

‘Provided  edways,  and  he  it  enacted,  That,  notwithstanding  anythimj 
herein  or  in  the  said  recited  Acts  or  either  of  them  contained,  the 
Society  of  Friends  commonly  called  Quakers,  arid  also  jiersons  pro- 
Jessing  the  Jewish  religion,  may  lawfully  continue  to  contract  and 
solemnize  marriage  according  to  the  usages  of  the  said  society  and  oj' 
the  said  persons  respectively,  a  fter  notice  for  that  purpose  duly  given, 
and  certificate  or  certificates  duly  issued,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
the  said  recited  Act  of  His  late  Majesty,  notwithstanding  the  building 
or  place  wherein  such  marriage  may  be  contracted  or  solemnized  be 
not  situate  within  the  district  or  either  of  the  districts  {as  the  case  may 
be)  in  which  the  parties  shall  respectively  dwclP 

Again  we  siw,  either  the  vexatious  regulations  of  this  Act  arc 
necessary  for  the  community  at  large,  or  not ;  if  necessary,  it  is 
a  flagrant  impropriety  that  any  should  be  exempted  from  them ; 
if  unnecessary,  that  any  should  be  subjected  to  them.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  believe  that  the  notice  of  marriage,  the  rc(|uired 
certificate  or  licence,  and  the  properly  attested  declaration  to  the 
superintendents,  of  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  within  the 
|>criod  specified  by  law,  would  be  a  sufficient  security,  and  that 
with  such  securities  the  parties  might  be  left,  like  the  Jews  and 
Quakers,  to  be  married  in  any  district  they  thought  proper.  It 
must  be  in  some  registered  building,  and  all  the  superintendents 
having  printed  lists  of  the  registered  chapels,  might  easily,  by 
reference,  sec  that  this  condition  too  had  been  duly  complied 
with.  As  it  is,  the  jealousy  of  allowing  a  mau  to  marry  out  oi 
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his  own  district  often  gives  rise,  rs  we  can  bear  witness,  to  coii- 
siderable  inconvenience.* 

Hut  the  best  test  of  the  inequitable  legislation  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  ‘Act’  is  found  in  the  difference  of  expense  to 
which  the  churc’hnian  and  dissenter  arc  severally  subjected  in 
every  individual  Ciise  of  marriage.  The  dissenter  who  marries 
by  licence,  must  pav  altogether  five  and  twenty  siiillin(;s 
more  than  the  churchman  who  marries  by  licence !  The  whole 
legal  exjK'iise  of  the  churchman  is  about  three  pounds  ;  that  of 
the  dissenter,  four  pocnds  five.  Wc  have  not,  of  course,  taken 
into  account  the  gratuities  bestowed,  on  these  occasions,  to  the 
officiating  ministers  on  cither  side,  for  they  do  not  affect  the  cal¬ 
culation.  As  we  have  already  said,  whatever  in  the  shape  of 
]>resent  or  gratuity  the  dissenter  would  have  given  to  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish  church,  he  would  feel  ecpially  disposed  to  give 
to  his  own  minister.  We  arc  speaking  of  the  money  which  innst 
be  paid ;  and  wc  repeat  that  the  dissenter  who  is  married  by 
licence,  has  to  pay  five  and  twenty  shillings  more  than  the 
churchman  who  is  married  by  licence.  As  to  the  ])oor  man,  who 
cannot  affonl  to  buy  a  licence,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  in 


•  So  peculiar  is  the  wording  of  this  little  ‘amended  Act,’  that  many 
readers,  and  even  some  superintendents  have,  upon  a  first  perusal,  supposed 
that,  before  the  reejuired  indulgence  can  be  conceded,  the  parties  must 
declare  that  there  is  not,  in  the  district  of  cithf  r^  any  registered  place  in 
which  marriage  can  be  solemnized  according  to  the  form  or  rite  they  most 
prefer ;  and  that  if  there  be  no  such  place  in  the  district  of  the  bride,  forex- 
ample,  while  yet  there  is  one  in  that  of  the  bridegroom,  (although  lie  may 
live  three  hundred  miles  off,)  thither  must  the  lady  repair  rather  than  go  half 
a  mile  to  the  next  district.  This,  however,  we  hold  not  to  be  the  right  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Act.  I.  From  the  phrases,  *  unless  either  of  the  parties 
dwells  in  a  district,’  &:c.,  ‘  that  there  is  not  within  the  district  in  which  one 
of  the  parties  dwells,  tfcc.,  any  registered  building,\S:c.  ‘2.  From  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  the  contrary.  For  if  we  suppose  both  parties  required  to  make 
the  declaration,  each  for  his  or  her  own  district,  before  the  benefit  of  the 
Act  cai»  be  claimed,  then,  if  James  Crow,  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Jumpers, 
and  living  just  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  be  engaged  to  Mary  Lighlfoot,  of 
the  same  sect,  living  near  the  Land’s  Knd,  and  there  be  no  registered  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Jumpers  in  Mary’s  district,  though  there  may  be  one  in  the 
district  adjoining,  yet  she  cannot  be  married  there  unless  there  be  also  no 
registered  building  in  James’  district ;  if  there  be,  contrary  to  all  principles 
of  common  sense,  aitd  all  feelings  of  decorum,  Mary  must  travel  five  hundred 
miles  to  be  mamed  in  her  lover’s  district.  This  consc({uencc  we  say  is  so 
ahsnrd,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  ‘  Act.’ 
a.  \N  e  argue  the  same  from  the  acknowledged  permission  which  the  haw 
gives  to  lire  parties,  of  being  married  in  either  district,  when  both  do  not 
dwell  in  the  same.  If  then,  having  decided  upon  one  or  the  other,  there  be 
no  registered  place  in  that  district,  in  which  the  parties  can  be  married  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  ‘  form,  rite,  or  ceremony,*  they  approve,  it  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  the  present  Act  to  allow  them  the  privilege  of  being  married  in  the 
next  adjoinitig  district  in  which  there  is  such  a  chapel.  As  the  declaration, 
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amount,  but  still  there  is  a  difference,  and,  in  proportion^  a  still 
jri-eater.  The  five  shillings  he  has  to  ])ay  tor  the  entorceil 
inesence  of  the  ‘  registrar,’  increase  the  ex|)onse  of  marriage  to 
him  more  i\m\Jifty  per  cent.  Shall  these  distinctions,  at  once  so 
needless  and  so  hiuniliating,  he  allowed  to  remain  any  longer  ? 
We  have  no  more  to  say  on  this  ])oint,  than  that  if  dissenters 
submit  to  them,  they  deserve  to  submit  to  them.  Their  stupid 
patience  invites  oppression,  and  they  may  dej)end  upon  it  that 
the  invitation  will  he  accepted. 

Such  is  this  singular  attempt  at  the  redress  of  our  grievances ! 
Dissenters  must  purchase  the  privilege  of  marriage  by  paying 
for  the  registration  of  the  chapels  in  which  it  is  solemnized  ;  they 
must  pay,  in  every  individual  case  of  marriage,  beyond  all  com- 
]>arison,  more  than  the  favoured  churchman ;  many  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  ‘  Act’  arc  needlessly  minute  and  complicated  ; 
many  humiliating  and  invidious.  If  it  be  asked.  How  is  it  that 
in  a  matter  so  simple,  and  which  admitted  of  sucli  a  plain  and 
easy  remedy — even  the  remedy  which,  by  this  very  ‘  Act,*  is  (*x- 
teiuled  to  the  Jews  and  Quakers— such  pains  should  have  been 


liowever,  required  of  the  parties  seekiu"  tiie  benefit  of  this  *  Act’  is  a  curiosity 
ill  its  way,  and  may  seem  to  admit  of  ditiereut  interpretations,  wliere  all 
sliould  iiave  been  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff',  we  subjoin  it  for  the  reader’s  edili- 
cution,  leavinj^  him  to  digest  and  expound  it  to  tlic  best  of  his  ability.  If  aU 
the  bracketed  clauses  are  to  be  filled  up,  the  Act  simply  re(|uires  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  for  it  clearly  implies  that  if  there  be  no  registered  place  in  either 
district,  though  these  districts  may  be  five  hundred  miles  asunder,  that  the 
district  having  such  registered  place  which  is  nearest  to  the  one  will  be 
always  nearest  to  the  other.  This  alone  would  establish  the  interpietation 
of  the  law  for  which  we  have  pleaded. 

*  I,  the  undersigned  and  within-named  Jumes  Smithy  do  hereby  declare, 
that  1,  being  [Acre  insert  ^  a  member  of  the  church  of  Etui  land ^  a  Roman- 
catholic.  Independent.  Baptist.  Presbyterian,  l^nitarian.  or  such  other  de¬ 
scription  of  the  relifjion  of  the  party],  and  the  within-named  Matlha 
(Irecn.  in  solemnizing  our  intended  marriage,  desire  to  adopt  the  form,  rite, 
or  ceremony  of  the  [Homan-catholic  church.  Independents.  Baptist.  Presby¬ 
terians.  Unitarians  or  other  description  of  the  Jorm.  rite,  or  ceremony  the. 
parties  state  it  to  be  their  desire  to  adopt] ;  and  tliat  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  there  is  not  within  the  superintendent  registrar’s  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  [I  dwell],  or  [m  which  the  said  Mtirtha  (ircen  dwells],  any 
registered  building  in  which  marriage  is  solemnized  according  to  such  form, 
rite,  or  ceremony  ;  and  that  the  nearest  district  to  \^my  dwclliny  place\.  or  to 
[the  dwelling  place  of  the  said  Martha  (irecn].  in  whicli  a  building  is 
registered  wherein  marriage  may  be  solemnized  according  to  such  form, 
rite,  or  ceremony,  is  the  [here  insert  the  name  by  which  the  superintendent 
reyistrars  district  is  desiynated]  ;  and  that  we  intend  to  solemnize  our 
marriage  in  tlie  registered  building  within  that  district  known  by  the  name 
of  [here  insert  the  name  by  which  the  buildiny  has  been  reyistered].  Witness 
my  hand  this  Tenth  day  of  August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty, 

(Signed)  James  Smith. 

[The  Italics  in  this  Schedule  to  be  filled  as  the  case  may  be.] 
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taken  to  render  of  little  value  the  professed  instrument  of  onr 
relief,  the  only  answer  that  can  be  returned  is  the  one 
wc  have  already  so  often  given ;  that  it  was  the  very  object  of 
the  church  party  to  retain,  as  long  as  they  could,  and  as  far  as 
they  could,  a  monopoly  which  at  once  gratified  their  love  of 
jK)wer  and  their  love  of  money, — wdiich  was  profitable  to  them  and 
luimiliating  to  us.  They  wished,  if  something  must  be  done,  to 
do  as  little  as  they  could ;  and  while  professing  to  relieve  us, 
sought  to  neutralize  the  very  remedy  itself.  They  knew  that  in 
projKirtion  as  they  could  render  the  Act  troublesome,  vexatious, 
and  expensive,  in  that  proportion  would  they  limit  and  circum¬ 
scribe  its  operation;  in  tli  at  proportion  would  they  still  retain  the 
marriage  office,  and  better  still  the  marriage  fees,  in  their  own 
hands. 

In  this  we  acknowledge  they  have  been  tolerably  successful.  For 
though  we  have  often  Idaincd  dissenters  for  the  limited  extent  to 
which  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  present  ‘  Act,’  we 
must  confess  that  after  a  diligent  inspection  of  it,  we  think  great 
excuses  are  to  he  made  for  them.  We  Know  there  are  ministers  wiio 
are  so  disgusted  with  its  partiality  and  injustice,  that  they  have 
dechu'ed  they  will  never  sanction  it  by  registering  their  chajiels 
for  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  In  this  wc  think  them  wrong ; 
and  yet  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  their  conduct.  Three  things 
we  consider  incumbent  on  the  dissenters  in  this  matter.  First, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Act,  such  as  it  is,  till  they  can  get  its 
obnoxious  provisions  repealed  or  modified.  This  we  think  they 
should  do  on  many  grounds.  The  ‘  Act’  docs  at  least  secure  us 
the  privilege  of  being  married  by  our  own  ministers,  and  at  our 
own  chajwls,  and  thus  far  deprives  the  church  of  her  monopoly, 
even  although  it  makes  us  pay  unjustly  for  it.  Consistency  also 
seems  to  demand  that  wc  should  avail  ourselves  of  it.  To  do  the 
eontn\ry,is  to  do  the  very  thing  which  the  church  hopes  w  e  may  do, 
aud  to  which  wc  doubt  not,  it  w’as  its  very  object  to  drive  us,  by 
this  grossly  partial  and  unjust  legislation.  Secondly,  wc  think 
dissenters  should  defeat  the  extortionate  siiirit  of  the  ‘  Act’  by 
refusing  to  purchase  the  ‘  licence.’  By  the  Act,  that  licence 
grants  nothing  more  than  the  privilege  of  having  the  names  of 
the  parties  to  be  married  read  only  once  instead  of  thrice,  before 
the  Board  of  Guardians;  and,  as  wc  have  already  remarked,  if 
read  once,  they  might  as  well  be  read  half  n  dozen  times.  It 
anything  more  be  granted,  it  is  owdng  to  the  courteous  or  in¬ 
terested  connivance  of  particular  superintendents.  The  law' 
itself  gives  little  more  than  allow'ing  your  certificate  of  marriage 
to  l)c  printed  in  red  ink  instead  of  black.  If  there  arc  any 
iK'rsons  who  think  this  wwth  three  pounds,  w  ho  have  a  particular 
love  for  very  cxj>ensive,  and  at  the  same  time  very  insipid  luxu- 
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ries,  they  belong  to  a  class  with  whom  it  is  in  vain  to  argue.  Wo 
shall  merely  remark  farther  on  this  head,  that  if  dissenters  were 
generally  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ‘  Act,*  and  at  the  same  time 
disappoint  its  spirit  of  extortion,  by  refusing  to  purchase  the 
worthless  licence,  the  Act  woidd  soon  be  altered.  Our  enemies 
would  give  up,  rather  than  that  the  trade  in  licences  shoidd  cease. 
Thirdly,  we  think  that  dissenters  should  immediately  petition 
for  an  alteration  of  the  ‘  Act.*  And  their  demands  should  at 
least  extend  to  the  following  points : — They  should  demand  that 
their  chapels  should  be  registered  for  nothing,  or  for  the  few 
shillings  which  will  really  cover  all  expense  that  may  be  incurred. 
They  should  demand  that  licences  should  secure  us,  if  not  all 
that  they  give  the  churchman,  yet  a  complete  exemption  from  all 
liability  to  have  the  notice  reac\  before  tne  Board  of  Guardians. 
'J"hcy  shoidd  demand  that  the  registrar’s  presence,  and  the  regis¬ 
trar’s  fee,  should  be  both  dispensed  with.  And  they  should 
demand  also,  that  parties  should  be  married  in  any  district  that 
fuay  be  most  convenient  to  them ;  provided  they  give  the  re- 
(piired  notice  of  mairiage,  obtain  the  recpiircd  certificate,  or 
licence,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  married  in  some  registered  place  of 
worshij>,  and  transmit  the  proper  attestations  of  the  marriage  to 
the  same  superintendent  who  has  issued  the  certificate  or  licence. 
This  would  be  ample  security  against  fraud.  Further  restric¬ 
tions  arc  needless,  oppressive  in  tneir  character,  and  are  not  de¬ 
manded  of  all.  Now  wc  say,  let  all  be  exempted  or  none. 

We  arc  glad  to  sec  that  the  firet  recommendation  dissenters 
are  already  beginning  consistently  to  act  upon.  They  arc  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  absurdity  of  professing  themselves  dissenters,  wdiile 
they  yet  repair  to  the  altar  of  the  parish  church.  It  is  high  time. 
Much  as  wc  condemn  the  injustice  of  the  Act  which  we  have 
been  criticising,  wc  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  there  are  many 
inconsistent  dissenters,  who  would  not  pretend  that  their  incon¬ 
sistency  in  being  married  at  church  was  the  result  of  such  in¬ 
justice,  or  would  assign  that  as  the  cause  of  it.  There  will  always 
he,  in  all  communities,  timid  creatures,  who  dare  not  act  without 
precedent;  who  must  see  others,  and  others  for  whom  they 
have  respect,  taking  the  lead ;  who  arc  strictly  gregarious,  and 
would  be  hardly  got  to  go  to  heaven  itself,  if  they  were  compelled 
to  travel  there  alone.  There  are  others  who  fear  to  encounter  a 
little  odium  ;  others,  in  whose  bosoms,  though  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  own  so  childish  a  prejudice,  there  arc  the  remains  of 
a  lurking  suj)crstition  in  favour  of  the  church  on  this  particular 
]>oint.  With  some,  still  more  unworthy  of  the  name  of  rational 
beings,  it  is  simply  made  a  (picstion  associations.  They  recol¬ 
lect  that  their  grandfathers  and  great  grandmothers  were 
married  at  church — they  think  of  the  picturesque  old  country 
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church,  and  the  merry  hells,  and  tlie  wedding  j)rocession  all  in 
the  sunshine,  and  the  ring,  and  the  garlands  of  ilowers,  and  the 
old  customs.  They  call  to  inind  pretty  passages  of  poetry, 
and ‘Ah!’  they  are  ready  to  sigh,  ‘  we  have  no  sueh  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  chapel  ceremony  !'  To  all  which  we  heg  to  say, 
that  associations,  however  attractive,  however  poetical,  ought  not 
to  regulate  our  practical  conduct  in  any  important  matter.  'J'here 
ari'inany  conscientious  dissenters  (  we  are  ourselves  of  the  luiinlx  r) 
who  are  enchanted  with  the  music  of  the  church  bells,  associati  cl 
as  they  are  with  images  of  rural  beauty  and  sabbath  (juictndc, 
and  \\uth  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  passages  in 
our  iM)etical  literature  ;  but  they  are  not  led,  perforce,  ashy  some 
bliiul,  irrational  instinct,  to  forsake  the  place  of  worship  and  tlu‘ 
re  I  ijr  ions  service  to  which  their  better  convictions  lead  them.  And 
secondly,  we  may  observe,  for  the  comfort  of  these  sensitive  and 
iiuiiginative  creatures,  that  similar  associations  —  not  ])crha]>s 
tjuite  so  picturcs(|ue,  because  .they  must  want  that  element  (►!* 
interest,  antuuiity — will  be  sure  to  spring  up  in  connexion  with 
the  wedding  ilay,  wherever  and  with  whatever  rites  the  marriage 
ceremony  may  Lc  performed.  None,  we  presume,  will  need  to 
ask  why  ;  or  if  there  are  any  such,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  this  is 
not  the  place  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  our  asso¬ 
ciations.  Suffice  it,  that  they  all  borrow  beauty,  or  the  reverse', 
their  bright  or  their  sombre  hue,  from  our  happiness  or  onr 


misery. 

'I'he  repugnance  which  many  of  the  weak  or  inconsistent  felt 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  Marriage  Act,  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  infamous  arts  to  which  our  adversaries  wi'n' 
not  ashamed  to  resort.  Not  contented  with  having  robbed  us  of 
our  rights  so  long ;  not  contented  with  insulting  us  by  grossly 
partial  legislation  in  the  very  Act  by  which  they  professed  to 
restore  them,  they  resorted,  in  many  cases,  to  the  most  heartless 
and  cruel  calumuies,  because  we  contended  that,  however  right 


and  fit  it  was  that  marriage,  like  every  other  important  transaction 
in  life,  should  be  hallowed  by  ‘the  word  of  God  and  prayer,’  it 
was  in  itselt  a  civil  contract,  and  nothing  more  ;  because  we  would 
not  abuse  common  sense  or  common  language,  by  making  it, 
with  these  sui>crstitious  men,  a  sacrament  or  a  sometliing,  nobody 
knows  what,  between  a  sacrament  and  no  sacrament.  They  diil 


not  scruple  to  hold  up  dissenting  marriages  as  little  better  than  a 
sort  ol  licensed  concubinage — as  unions  from  which  ‘  (iod  was 
excluded  as  ‘atheistical,’  and  wc  know  not  what.  All  which, 
being  inter|>rctcd,  meant  just  this — ‘  wc  are  mad  that  you  have 
esca|K*d  trom  luuler  our  petty  tyranny,  and  that  wc  can  no  longer 
poc'ket  your  fees — it  wc  cannot  oppress  you,  wc  w  ill  still  endca- 
Miur  to  intimidate  you  ;  and,  if  you  will  not  be  intimidated,  you 
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shall,  al  all  events,  be  insulted.’  It  is  in  no  other  way  that  we 
can  interpret  the  disgusting  ribaldry  in  which  our  eucinies  in¬ 
dulged,  for  we  cannot  imagine  them  to  have  been  idiots  enough 
to  believe  all  the  nonsense  they  uttered.  We  rejoice  to  believe 
that  their  violence  and  insolence  were,  on  the  whole,  useful  to 
ns.  If  they  frightened  some  few  timid  persons  amongst  us,  they 
disclost'd  to  the  eyes  of  the  majority  the  true  spirit  and  the  real 

motives  bv  which  they  were  animated. 

%■  ♦ 


Art.  IV.  Edwin  the  Fair,  An  Historical  Drama,  lly  Ibniry 
'fivylor,  Author  of  ‘  Philip  Van  ArtcvcUlo.’  London :  Murray. 
1842. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  Author  of  ‘  Philip  Van  Artevelde’  stepped 
forth  from  ‘  the  sage  seclusion,  the  retreat  sacred  to  letters,’  ‘  un- 
hap])ily  unfre(|uent  in  the  land,’  to  take  at  once  his  jdace,  no 
mean  one,  among  the  dramatic  poets  of  our  country,  lie  stood 
forward  boldly  as  a  reformer  of  ])oetical  taste,  avowing  himself  a 
disciple  of  the  elder  masters  of  the  drama,  and  bearing  testimony 
against  the  Byronian  poetry  and  the  ‘  phantastic  schoof  of 
Shelley  and  his  followers,  llis  success  justitied  the  loftiness  of 
his  aim  and  the  freedom  of  his  criticism.  The  execution  of  the 
poem  was  as  skilful  as  the  conception  was  vigorous,  ‘  Philip 
Van  Artevelde’  is  ‘  no  shadowy  personification,  but  an  historic 
]>erson,  an  individualized  combination  of  the  real  elenu  nts  of 
human  nature,  exhibited  in  action  and  jirogress  ‘  a  character 
of  mixed  and  earthly  elements,  acting  uj>on  events  and  circum¬ 
stances  which  re-act  upon  the  agent,  modifying,  darkening,  tar¬ 
nishing  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  leaving,  at  bust, 
llie  man  how  altered  from  his  youth !’  A  new  work,  ther(‘fore, 
from  the  same  ])(‘n,  while  it  challenges  ])ublic  attention  on  the 
ground  of  the  Author’s  de.served  rej>utation,  will  not  be  judged 
of  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  by  comparison  with  his  former 
production.  The  Author  must  pay  the  ])enalty  of  his  success,  if 
this  comparison  should  lead  to  a  somewhat  unjust  disparagement 
of  a  worlv  which,  had  it  been  the  ]>roduclion  of  an  unknown  or 
inferior  author,  would  have  won  commendation,  and  been  hailed 
as  tlie  promise  of  better  things.  Wc  regret  to  say,  that  ‘  Edwin 
the  lair’  cannot  compete  with  ‘  Philip  Van  Artevelde.’  As  an 
Instorieal  portrait,  or  rather,  as  a  dramatic  conce])tion,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Saxon  King  is  very  inferior  to  the  Flemish  Regent.  I'he 
]>lot,  which  breaks  off  abruptly,  is  less  interesting,  as  well  as  less 
skilfully  managed ;  scenes  and  personages  being  introdiicetl 
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which,  if  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  main  story,  have  but  a 
secoiulary  connexion  with  the  course  of  events.  And  this  is 
the  case,‘notwitlistauding  that  the  Author  has  ‘  not  scrupled  to 
borrow  from  the  l)ordering  reigns  incidents  wliich  were  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  times,  and  acts  which,  though  really  performed  by 
some  of  the  dmmatis  pa  sojia*,  were  not  jKnformcd  by  them  during 
that  portion  of  their  lives  which  is  included  in  the  reign  of 
Edwin.’ 

Tlie  object  of  the  ]>oem  is  to  delineate  the  struggle  of  the 
monastic  orders,  ‘  in  the  ascetic  and  fanatical  stage  of  their  ex¬ 
istence,’  to  grasp  supreme  power,  in  opj)osition  alike  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  magnates  and  the  secular  clergy.  The  Romish  and 
monachal  interest  w^as  headed  and  supported  by  Dunstan,  the 
far-famed  Abbot  of  Glastonburv,  whose  odour  of  sanctitv,  and 
fearful  combats  with  the  evil  one,  formed  so  favourite  a  theme 
with  the  monkish  writers.  In  his  character,  which  is  the  leading 
one  of  the  drama,  there  is  an  obscurity  which  Mr.  Taylor  has 
not  succeeded  in  clearing  up.  The  Anglo-Saxon  saint  must 
have  been  either  a  zealous  and  thorough  fanatic,  self-deceived, 
and  therefore  deceiving  the  world,  or  a  sj)ecious,  designing 
hy|H)crite,  who  would  have  deemed  it  a  superfluous  trouble  to 
try  to  |X'rsuadc  himself  that  his  tortuous  course  and  ambitions 
aims  had  for  their  object  to  eject  Satan  w  ith  discomfiture  from 
his  moral  emjiire  in  the  heart  of  man.  Dunstan  could  not  have 
been  an  incongruous  mixture  of  these  two  opposite  characters, 
as  we  find  him  here  represented,  llis  solilocjuy  in  Scene  3,  is 
that  of  a  mistaken,  but  fervent  zealot.  He  then  suspends  his 
devout  aspirations  to  establish  his  creature  Gurino,  a  thorough¬ 
paced  villain,  in  the  holhiw  of  a  tree,  w  here  he  is  w  ont  to  bellow  , 
in  the  character  of  Satan,  to  su]mort  the  dcmon-cjuelling  rejaita- 
tion  of  the  saintly  hermit.  This  incongruity  excepted,  the 
character  of  Dunstan  is  well  conceived.  His  interview’  with  the 
ijueen  mother,  which  immediatelv  follows  the  scene  above 
alluded  to,  exhibits  the  w  ily  hypoente  to  the  life  ;  and  as,  tow  aids 
the  close  of  the  drama,  his  power  becomes  more  firmly  esta¬ 
blished,  he  breaks  forth  into  a  display  of  arrogance  and  violence 
of  tcm|K'r  w  orthy  of  the  cow  l.  The  other  ecclesiastical  charac¬ 
ters  are  natural  and  well  drawn.  The  conversation  of  the  monks 
in  the  corridor  of  a  monasterv  at  Sheen,  is  a  cpiiet  satire  upon 
the  idleness  of  conventual  life  and  the  abject  servility  of  the 
lioly  monk:^  1  he  nrimate,  Odo,  jealous  of  Ids  ow  n  dignity,  yet 
forced  to  yield  to  the  mightier  spirit  of  the  self-denying  abbot, 
the  |>olitic  Cumba,  ‘  so  w’ild  and  sw’eet,’  who 

*  IWtwixt  the  monks  anil  secular  church  halfway 
Stands  smiling  upon  both  ;* — 
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the  rabid  Morcar  and  his  fiendish  brother,  Monn,  are  sketched 
in  our  Author  s  liappiest  style.  As  to  the  unfortunate  Edwin,  he 
is  represented  as  possessing  ‘the  spirit  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of 
England  too’ (to  apply  the  wonls  of  our  great  iVincess);  and  had 
he  been  such  as  Mr.  U’aylor  has  jiortrayed  him,  he  might  have 
defied  monk,  abbot,  and  primate,  and  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Alfred  in  spite  of  the  crosier.  The  light-hearted  but  faithful  and 
gallant  Earl  Athulf  is  own  brother  to  our.  earlier  aeejuaintanee, 
Sir  Walter  D’Arlon;  and  his  engagement  to  the  kings  sister 
reminds  us  of  the  suit  of  Clara  Van  Artcvelde,  who  is  not  very 
unlike  the  royal  Saxon  maiden.  Wulfstan  the  Wise  is  a  more 
original  character,  and  admirably  sustained ;  a  Saxon  Nestor, 
whose  cophi  verhorum  is  redolent  of  ])ractical  wisdom,  though  at 
times,  as  is  natural,  bordering  on  the  garrulous.  Emma,  his 
(laughter,  spirited  and  fearless,  is  a  pleasing  character ;  although 
we  cannot  admire  her  feint  of  being  married  to  a  ])oor  simple 
vouth,  with  a  view’^  to  secure  to  herself  an  e([uivocal  protection  in 
her  mission.  Hut  the  strongest  interest  is  inspired  by  the  noble 
Leolf,  who  had  been  promised  the  hand  of  the  heroine,  Elgiva,  by 
h(*r  brother,  and  finds  himself  supplanted  by  a  younger  and  royal 
lover ;  yet,  instead  of  reproaching,  he  thus  extenuates  her 
fault : — 

LEOLF. 

‘  Kcproach  her  not;  she  is  a  cliikl  in  years, 

And  though  in  wit  a  woman,  yet  her  heart, 

Untempered  by  the  di.seipline  of  pain. 

Is  fancy-led.  One  hall*  the  fault  was  mine. 

She  i.s  a  child;  and,  look — upon  my  h(‘ad 
Alr(‘ady  jieepeth  out  the  willowy  grey. 

My  youth  is  wearing  from  me. 

ATIIULF. 

Nay,  not  so. 

LKOLF. 

And  youth  and  sovereignty,  with  furtherance  fair 
Of  a  seductive  beauty  in  the  boy, 

Wliat  could  they  but  prevail! 

«  #  «  *  * 

Quit  we  the  theme. 

Hut  from  my  griefs  and  me  this  counsel  take: 

Expt'ud  the  passion  of  thy  heart  in  youth; 

Eiglit  thy  love-battles  whilst  thy  h(*art  is  strong. 

And  wound.s  heal  kindlily.  An  April  fr(^.'»t 
Is  sharp,  but  kills  not:  .sad  October’s  .storm 
Strikes  when  the  juices  and  the  vital  saji 
Are  ebbing  from  the  leaf.  No  more!’ — pp.  •'>2 — o4. 

Wo  must  add  the  solihwpiy  of  the  gallant  ‘ /icrc/oc//,’  or  com- 
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luunder,  when  he  seeks,  in  his  ancestral  lowers,  the  ‘  companion¬ 
able  music  of’  the  sea.’ 

‘  The  Seashore,  near  Hastings. 

LEOLF,  alone, 

LEOLF. 

*  Rocks  that  lM4ieUl  iny  boyhood !  Perilous  shelf 
That  nursed  my  inhmt  oouragt*!  Once  again 
I  stand  before  you — not,  as  in  other  days, 

In  your  gray  faces  smiling,  but,  like  you. 

The  worse  for  weatlier.  Here  again  I  stand, 

Again  and  on  the  solitary  shore 
Old  ocean  plays  as  on  an  instrument. 

Making  that  ancient  music,  when  not  known? 

That  au(dent  music  only  not  so  old 
As  He  who  parted  ocean  from  dry  land 
And  saw  that  it  wius  good.  Ui>on  my  ear. 

As  in  the  season  of  susceptive  youth, 

The  mellow  murmur  falls;  but  finds  the  sense 
Dulled  by  distemper;  shidl  I  say — by  time? 

Enough  in  action  has  my  life  been  spent 
Through  the  past  decade,  to  rebate  the  edge 
Of  early  sensibility.  The  sun 
Rides  high,  ami  on  the  thoroughfares  of  life 
I  find  myself  a  man  in  inid<lle  age, 

Busy  and  hard  to  please.  The  sun  shall  soon 

Dip  westerly;  but  oh!  how  little  like 

Are  life’s  two  twilights!  AVould  the  last  were  first 

And  the  first  hvst!  that  so  we  might  be  soothed 

r|>on  the  thoroughfares  of  busy  life 

Beneath  the  noonday  sun,  with  hope  of  joy 

Fresh  as  the  morn, — with  hope  of  breaking  lights, 

Illuminated  mists  and  spangled  lawns 

And  wocMllaml  orisons  and  unfolding  flowers. 

As  things  in  expectation.’ — pp.  73,  74. 

Elgiva,  the  lovely  and  unhappy  victim  of  monkish  machina¬ 
tions,  the  reader  will  feel  unable  to  blame,  or  to  suspect  of  having 
trifled  with  the  heart  of  her  early  suitor.  We  must  let  her  s[)eak 
for  herself  in  the  following  l)cautifid  scene : — 


EDWIN. 

‘  W  e  are  alone,  Elgiva; 
i)h,  how  I  hate  my  title  in  your  mouth. 

Rather  than  speak  as  in  the  audience-chamber, 
I-a}t  us  be  children  once  again,  to  rove 
Oer  hill,  through  vale,  with  interlacing  arms, 
And  thrid  the  thickets  where  wild  i*oses  grow 
Entangled  with  each  other  like  ourselves. 
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Can  you,  and  will  you,  those  sweel  days  reineinber, 
And  strive  to  bring  them  back? 

ELGIVA. 

Tl  lose  days — Oh,  Kdwin!  .  .  , 
Can  I  remember?  When  can  I  lbrg(‘t  them? 
When  flowers  forget  to  blow  and  birds  to  sing. 
And  clouds  to  kindle  in  the  May-day  dawn. 

And  every  si>ring-ti<le  sight  and  sound  shall  cea.>c, 
Or  cease  for  me,  then  too  for  me  shall  cease 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  tender  joys, 

The  smiles,  the  tears  of  those  delightful  days. 

KDWIN. 

And  can  they  not  rejieat  themselves?  Again 
Let  ns,  though  grown,  lie  children  in  our  heart.", 
llien  with  the  freedom  and  the  innocence 
Which  led  our  childish  steps  we’ll  wander  on 
'I'hroiigh  after  life,  but  with  a  fuller  joy. 

Let  recollect ioii.s  of  the  past,  if  sweet, 

IMead  sweetly  for  the  present. 


KLGIVA. 


You  are  a  king. 


Kdwin,  Edwin! 


EDMIN. 


Now,  see!  Kve  .summoned  up, 

lake  a  magician  whose  strong  spell  evokes 

A  beautiful  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  past,  • 

And  bid  it  speak,  and  proi»hesy,  and  plead; 

And,  lo!  it  nothing  answers  but  the  words 

The  llerahl  spake,  when  o'er  my  father's  grave 

lie  brake  his  wand  of  olfice.  I  am  a  King, 

Tint  may  not  Kings  bo  happy?  ^lay  Kings  not  love? 
¥  * 


Ileloved  Elgiva. 

'Miy  beauty  o'er  the  earth  a  passion  breathes 
Which  .softly  sweejiing  through  me,  brings  one  tone 
h'rom  all  this  plural  being,  ius  the  wind 
I'rom  yonder  sycamore,  who.se  thou.sand  leaves, 
With  lavi.sh  play  to  one  soft  music  moved, 

'J'rcmble  and  sigh  together. 


KLGIVA. 

What  a  charm 

4'hc  neighbouring  grove  to  this  lone  chamber  lend>! 
Tve  loved  it  from  my  childhood.  How  long  since 
Is  it  that  standing  in  this  com]>assM  window 
The  blackbird  sang  us  forth;  from  yonder  l)Ough 
That  hides  the  arbour,  loud  and  full  at  first 
Warbling  hi.s  invitations,  then  with  pau.se 
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And  fraction,  fitfully  as  evening  fell, 

The  while  the  rooks,  a  sjiotty  multitude. 

Far  tlistant  crept  across  the  amber  sky. 

Hut  hark!  what  strain  is  this?  No  blackbird’s  song. 

Nor  sighing  of  the  sycamore! 

EDWIN. 

Some  friend, 

As  if  the  key-note  of  our  lieai-ts  divining, 

Accordant  music  ministers.  Hist!  Hist!’ — pp.  33 — 37. 

'riicsc  extracts  wdll,  wc  hope,  sufficiently  answ'cr  the  purjiose 
of  shewing  that  the  poetry  of  this  drama  is  of  a  high  order.  We 
owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  having  so  long  delayed  this 
brief  notice  of  his  volume,  but  he  must  attribute  it  to  onr  re¬ 
luctance  to  sjx*ak  with  modified  praise  of  a  work  which,  as 
coming  from  his  pen,  wc  opened  with,  perhaps,  too  highly  raised 
ex|>ectations,  hoping  to  have  renewed  the  powerful  interest 
created  by  his  Philip  Van  Artevelde  and  Adriima.  The  pleasing 
impressions  left  by  his  former  work,  if  not  reproduced,  have  not 
been  displaced. 


Art.  V.  Apostolical  ChristianUtf ;  or,  the  I^coph^s  Antidote  apainsf 
Iiomanism  and  Pnsetfism,  i>y  the  l\ev.  James  (Jodkin,  autiior  of 
a  ‘  Guide  from  the  Church  of  Koine  to  the  Church  of  C'hrist.’ 
8vo.  Lomlon  ;  John  Snow,  Paternostcr-row. 

I’o  every  attentive  observer  of  the  ‘  Signs  of  the  Times,’  it  is 
obvious  that  Uomanism  has,  of  late,  acipiircd  great  apparent  vigour, 
aiul  that  the  partisans  of  Romanism  arc  bestirring  tlieinselves  with 
unwonted  activitv  and  zeal  for  the  support  and  projiagation  ot 
their  principles.  They  do  not  consider  it  sufficient  to  stand  on  the 
defensive,  and  labour  to  repel  attacks  made  on  their  system  by 
the  friends  of  truth ;  hut,  as  if  feeling  that  now  or  never  is  the 
time  to  rouse  to  effort  for  the  safety  of  their  church  and  the  spread 
of  their  sentiments,  and  that  merely  standing  on  the  defensive 
will  avail  little,  they  have  become  actively  aggressive,  and  are 
ready  to  compass  both  sea  and  hmd,  and  employ  all  means,  foul 
and  fair,  to  make  proselytes  to  their  sect.  Nor  need  wc  he  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  recent  rencNval  of  zeal  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
church.  1  he  progress  of  society,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  are 
op]>osed  to  everything  intolerant,  and  which  rests  merely  on 
authority.  Liberty,  civil  and  religious,  is  the  darling  tiieine 
ot  men  of  all  chisses  and  all  crcccYs.  The  spirit  of  in([uiry  is 
ahroail.  All  systems,  however  venerable,  whether  they  he 
systems  ot  |H)lities  or  religion,  arc  about  to  be  subjected,  and 
iuilecd,  arc  now  in  the  act  ot  being  subjected  to  a  process  ot 
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sifting  investigation.  It  will  not  avail  the  abettors  of  these 
systems  to  urge  authority,  or  to  plead  prescription.  In  vain  do 
they  vociferate  ‘  Hear  the  church.’  Argument,  or  at  least,  the 
semblance  of  argument,  must  be  produced  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  awakening  mind — Rome  knows  this,  Rome  feels  this;  and, 
therefore,  she  is  up  and  full  of  energy.  Could  iiupiiry  be  ciuashcd, 
could  the  progress  of  enlightenment  be  stayed,  could  the  yoke 
of  authority  be  imposed  on  Christendom,  or  could  the  power  of 
the  sword,  or  the  tciTor  of  the  fire  and  the  rack,  be  exerted  with 
unrestrained  freedom — then  indeed,  Rome  might  sit  secure,  and 
scorn  to  reason  with  those  she  could  so  easily  crush.  Rut  as 
she  can  hope  for  no  such  things,  as  the  course  of  society,  en¬ 
lightenment,  irnpiiry,  freedom,  is  onward,  her  only  policy  is  to 
adapt  herself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed,  and,  by 
appearing  as  the  friend  of  iinpiiry,  and  by  employing  argument, 
aim  to  supjiort  her  interests  and  extend  her  sway.  Rome  too, 
is  conscious  that  in  periods  gone  by,  she  has  losty  and  is  now 
anxious  to  retrieve  her  loss ;  nor  should  we  be  surprised  if,  in 
some  eases,  she  obtains  success.  To  us  it  appears  (luite  natural. 
Nor  arc  we  alarmed — Why  should  we  ?  The  struggle  is  between 
truth  and  error ;  and  if,  in  this  struggle,  error  should  sometimes 
obtain  an  advanttigc,  yet  we  know  that  truth  must  and  idll  even¬ 
tually  prevail. 

AncI  of  what,  after  all,  has  Rome  to  boast  ?  In  France  the 
jirinciplcs  of  the  Reformation  are  gaining  ground.  A  wide  door 
of  usefulness  is  open  there  to  evangelical  labourers.  In  Spain, 
the  political  power  of  the  Pope  Inis  been  disclaimed,  monasteries 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  priests  are  held  in  little  resjicct ; 
while,  as  a  missionary  from  Spam  informs  us,  the  seem  gene¬ 
rally  disposed  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  In  Italy 
itself,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is  so  little  regarded  that  Mennais, 
in  his  ‘  Affaires  dc  Rome,’  avers, — and  Mennais  is  a  Roman- 
catholic  writer, — ‘  Rome  knows  it,  the  jiontifical  authority  has,  for 
a  long  time,  had  nowhere  less  influence  than  in  Italy*  .  .  •  Not 
only  do  they,  (the  Italians,)  not  believe  in  it,  but  they  repel  it 
with  a  lively  animosity ;  they  hate  it  with  an  implacable  hatred, 
as  the  ])rincipal  cause  of  the  evils  of  the  country.  It  is  dis¬ 
tressing  to  sj)eak  thus;  but  in  the  state  of  things  one  ought  not 
to  conceal  any  truth.  Let  Italy  then,  be,  for  one  single  ilay,  left 
to  herself;  let  the  existing  order  have  no  other  support  than  the 
admonitions  of  the  head  of  the  church,  his  prohibitions  and  his 
commandments,  the  next  day  the  revolution  would  extend  from 
Turin  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria.’ 

In  England,  it  is  true,  in  protestant  England,  Rome  is  meeting 
with  some  success.  Here  she  has  been  aide  to  make  proselytes 
to  her  creed  from  among  the  up|)cr,  middle,  and  lower  classes  of 
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society.  Tins,  wc  should  think,  is  mainly  altrihutablc  to  llic  |>ic- 
viouslv  existing  Anglo- Koinanisni  of  the  Anglo-catholic  churcli. 
Under  the  influence  of  this,  we  might  cxjK'ct  to  see  many,  already 
disposed  towards  Romanism,  becoming,  when  the  path  of  con¬ 
sistency  is  shown  them,  full-grown  Romanists,  'i'he  Pnseyile 
movement  is  the  joy  of  the  Romish  church  ;  without  this,  Rome 
would  have  b\it  little  footing  in  England ;  and  hence,  the  hope 
of  Romanism  in  Rritain,  lies  within  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican 
church. 

On  Ireland,  Romanism  has,  no  doubt,  a  hrm  hold.  The  Irish 
arc,  truly,  a  religious  people ;  infidelity  has,  at  least  among  the 
humbler  classes,  no  influence  upon  them  ;  they  would  avoid  an 
iulidcl  as  they  would  a  fiend,  but  to  their  church  they  arc  firmly 
attached.  Protestantism  has  made  very  little  impression  upon 
them  ;  they  regard  the  cflbrts  of  protestant  ministers  with  sus- 
])iciou  ;  they  give  such  but  little  credit  for  sincerity  in  their 
])rofessions  of  love  for  the  souls  of  Irishmen ;  their  own  church 
they  consider  as  a  poor  and  |R'rseeuted  church,  while  they  regard 
]>rotes,tautism  as  a  pei*secutor.  And  who,  that  reads  the  history 
of  Ireland,  however  grieved  he  may  be,  can  be  astonished  at  this? 
4'hev  have  generally  seen  professing,  but  misnamed  protes- 
tautism,  going  hand  in  hand  with  oppression,  spoliation,  and 
misrule.  The  church  of  England  was  established  among  them 
by  force,  and  has  always  a))pcared  in  their  midst,  instead  ot  a 
herald  ol’  peace  and  a  dispenser  of  blessings,  as  a  collector  of 
taxes,  an  o])pressor  of  conscience,  and  an  author  of  discord.  itli 
this  church  the  Irishman  usually  connects,  in  his  thoughts,  the 
injustice  of  the  tythe  j>roctor,  the  bayonet  of  the  policeman,  and 
the  poverty,  tears,  and  even  blood,  of  his  kinsfolk  and  ae- 
(|uaiutauce.  The  cruel  perseeutions  which  Ireland  has  suft’ered 
from  the  avowed  abcttoi's  of  jnotestantism,  the  penal  laws  which 
have  pressed,  like  some  mighty  incubus,  on  the  energies  of  the 
countrv,  and  the  degraded  position  the  Irish  Romanist  has  been 
compelled  to  take, — all  these  things  have  only  tended  to  steel 
the  hearts  ot  Irish  Romanists  against  the  truth,  as  dispensed  by 
protestants,  and  to  attach  them  with  a  fonder  and  stronger 
afleetiou  to  their  church.  Just  as  the  storm,  which  overthrows 
stronger  obstacles  to  its  progress,  ami  lavs  them  prostrate  on  the 
earth,  only  causes  the  trembling  ivy  to  entwine  itself  round  the 
oak  with  a  (inner  grasp. 

Another  eire\unstauee  which  has  tended  materially  to  retard 
the  spread  of  protestantism  in  Ireland,  is  the  unkind  spird  which 
protestant  controversialists  have  too  generally  displayed  towards 
lioinau  CiUholics,  Instead  ot  assuming  the  tones  of  conciliation, 
and  treating  deeply  fixeil  and  cjisily  roused  j)re’)udices  with  that 
lendeincss  which  a  sound  knowledge  of  hnmau  nature,  or  even 
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ot  tlicir  own  hearts,  would  have  dictated,  tlicy  have,  too  conunonly, 
indulged  in  bitter  declamation,  unkind  invective,  and  unsparing 
abuse.  They  have  acted  so  contrary  to  what  they  should,  that 
it*  they  had  been  hired  by  Home  for  the  purpose,  they  could 
scarcely  have  more  ctfectually  opposed  the  progress  of  truth. 
Add  to  this,  that  they  have  been  the  avowed,  or  at  least  well 
known,  enemies  of  the  political  rights  of  the  Irish  Romanist.  And 
this  holds  true,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  of  dissenters 
as  well  as  of  the  adherents  of  the  establisiied  church ;  hence, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  success  of  such,  otherwise 
accomplished  advocates  of  the  truth,  has  proved  miserably  small. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  observe,  that  a  change  for  the  better 
lias  come  over  Ireland — old  })rcjudices  arc  giving  way,  a  spirit 
of  iiKjuiry  is  pervading  the  masses  of  the  people,  edueation  and 
illumination  arc  making  progress,  and  the  yoke  of  priestly  domi¬ 
nation  and  tyranny  is  gradually,  but  certainly,  falling  from  the 
neck  of  the  once  thoroughly  priest-ridden  Romanist.  If  asked 
the  cause  of  this  pleasing  change,  we  would  rejdy,  it  is  the  resnll, 
in  part,  of  ]>olitical  and  religious  agitation,  leading  the  pco])le  to 
Ihtnh,  on  all  subjects,  for  themselves ;  in  part,  of  the  bold  and 
noble  assertion  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  con - 
slautly  made  from  the  platform  and  the  press  by  Roman-catholic 
agitators:  in  part,  of  the  establishment  of  schools  in  numerous 
districts  of  the  country,  where  none  existed  before ;  in  part,  of 
the  incrcjusing  intercourse  between  Roman-catholics  and  pro- 
Icstauts,  joined  with  the  fact  that  greater  numbers  of  the  latter 
than  could  be  counted  in  former  times,  have,  in  these  latter 
years,  avowed  themselves  as  the  advocates  of  the  jiolitical  rights 
of  the  Irish  Romanist;  and,  finally,  in  part,  from  the  recent  re¬ 
markable  and  unprecedented  spread  of  temperance  among  the 
working  classes.  The  Irish  )>riest,  though  sincerely  loved,  has 
not  the  same  despotic  authority  over  the  mind  of  his  Hock  which 
he  could  once  exert ;  and  this,  we  believe  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  be  attributed  to  Roman-catholic  ])ricsts  and  agitators  them¬ 
selves.  The  people,  ajipealed  to,  on  all  political  subjects,  an^ 
beginning  to  be  conscious  that  they  have  minds,  and  to  feel  that 
they  have  a  riyJit  to  exercise  their  minds  on  every  subject;  and 
having  been  once  brought  to  this  state,  they  are  not  likely  again, 
<iuiclly,  to  submit  to  any  over  despotic  exercise  of  spiritual 
authority.  Let  then  the  Roman-catholics  of  Ireland  be  a))- 
])roachcd  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  who  can  say  what  may  be  the  happy  result  ?  It  is 
]>leasing  to  add,  that  tlicre  are  men  prepared  so  to  act  towards 
them  ;  men  whose  spirit  is  mild,  whose  manner  is  full  of  candour 
and  honesty,  and  whose  political  views  are  avowedly  liberal. 
Among  these  Mr.  Godkin,  w  hose  book  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
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article,  holcU  the  foremost  place.  Many  pious  persons  in  Irclaiul, 
who  liave  been  altogetlier  onposed  to  controversial  lectures 
against  Romanism,  because  ot  the  unchristian  spirit  which  too 
oilen  pervades  them,  have,  on  hearing  Mr.  Godkin,  been  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  (contrary  to  their  previous  convictions,)  that 
controversy  ‘  may  be  conducted  in  a  Christian  manner,’  without 
acrimony  and  abuse.  We  hail,  therefore,  the  appearance  of 
another  work  from  the  j>cn  of  Mr.  Godkin,  on  the  Romish  con¬ 
troversy — a  subject  on  which  he  is  so  competent  to  write.  To 
use  his  own  words : — ‘  lie  is  no  raw  recruit  in  this  warhirc.  lie 
was  brought  up  in  camps,  and  has  been  for  several  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  active  service.  He  has  tried  his  weapons,  and  found 
them  proof  in  every  species  of  conflict,  whether  wielded  from 
the  j)re8s,  the  pulpit,  or  the  platform.’  The  truth  of  this  we  can 
attest  from  our  own  knowledge.  Having  been  brought  up  a 
Roman-catholic,  and  being  witlial  a  man  of  deep  tliought  and 
acute  observation,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  ‘  inner  form’ 
and  essence,  as  well  as  with  the  outward  bearings  of  the  system 
whose  unsoundness  he  has  discovered,  and  which  truth,  long 
since,  obliged  him  to  forsake. 

His  accpiaintancc  with  Romanism  (pialifics  him,  of  course, 
equally  well,  for  writing  against  Puscyism,  which  wc  are  eom- 
j)clicd  to  regard,  not  as  a  different  system  from  Romanism,  but  as, 
in  all  its  leading  features,  essentially  the  same.  If  Romanism  be 
the  opj)osite  to  IVotestantism,  and.  if  the  great  })rinciplcs  of  the 
latter  be  the  sole  and  supreme  authority  of  the  written,  inspired 
word,  in  all  (piestions  of  faith,  discipline,  and  morals, — aiul  the 
right  of  every  man  to  exercise  his  mind  in  judging  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  ISpirit  in  the  revelation  he  has  given  us,  uncontrolled 
by  human  dictation, — then,  surely,  Puscyism  is  radically  and 
essentially  Romanism.  It  may  difler  in  some  things  from  Popery, 
it  may  be  free  from  the  grosser  elements  and  more  obnoxious 
external  forms  of  the  })apaT  system,  it  may  even  have  been  in  ex¬ 
istence,  in  some  of  its  principles,  before  the  Romish  system  was 
fully  matiurcd ;  but  that  is  false  delicacy  only,  and  not  sim])lc 
justice,  which  would  keep  us  from  averring  that  it  is  essentially 
the  same.  While,  therefore,  it  is  convenient  for  the  siikc  ot  ex¬ 
plicitness  and  for  argumentative  purj)oscs,  to  distinguish  the 
systems  by  different  names,  wc  must  never  forget,  that  they  arc 
ot  kindred  origin  and  nature.  Let  }X)perv  be  destroyed,  and 
Puscyism  will  |>erish  along  with  it ;  or,  let  Puscyism  be  over¬ 
thrown,  and  \yo\ycTy  is  no  more. 

Mr.  Ciodkin’s  book  is  an  admirable  ‘  antidote’  against  both 
these^  systems ;  and  is  j>eculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  *  people  s  anti¬ 
dote,  not  indeed,  because  it  is  not  learned  and  fundamental,  for 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  but  because  it  is  w’ritten  in  a  style 
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SO  simple  and  lucid,  that  it  is  comprehensible  by  all.  There  is 
much  learning  in  it,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  there  are  the  results 
of  much  learning  and  research,  admirably  condensed  and  popu¬ 
larised.  It  goes  thoroughly  into  each  (piestion  it  discusses,  and 
brings  to  bear  upon  all  a  large  amount  of  powerful  argumenta¬ 
tion  ;  producing,  in  most  cases,  full  satisfaction  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  If  the  stream  of  argument  and  illustration  throughout 
runs  clearly,  this  is  not  because  it  is  shallow,  but  because  it  is 
beautifully  transparent.  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple  and 
chaste,  perfectly  free  from  affectation,  false  ornament,  and  turgid 
declamation,  which  passes  with  some  for  eloquence.  Here  and 
there  will  be  found  passages  of  surpassing  beauty.  On  the  whole, 
we  have  seen  no  work,  amid  the  many  which  have  issued  from 
the  press  on  the  same  controversy,  better,  and  few  so  well  cal¬ 
culated,  to  vindicate  protestant  truth,  and  to  expose  and  refute 
Italian  and  Anglican  popery. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twenty-three  chapters,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles ; — ‘  Introduction,’  ‘  The  Chair  of  Peter,’  ‘  Rise  of 
the  Papal  Su])rcmacy,’  ‘  Reign  of  the  Papacy,’  ‘  Apostolical 
Succession,’  *  The  People’s  right  to  choose  their  own  Pastors,’ 

‘  Scriptural  Bishops  and  Catliolic  Prelates,’  ‘  On  Hearing  the 
Church,’  ‘  General  Councils,’  *  The  Keys  and  the  Confessional,’ 

‘  The  Predicted  Apostasy,’  ‘  Celibacy  and  Monachism,’  ‘  Claims 
of  the  Ancient  Fatners,’  ‘  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church,’ 

‘  Baptismal  Regeneration,’  *  The  Real  Presence  and  Transub- 
stantiation,’  The  Mass,  or  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,’  ‘  Mediation 
of  Christ,  and  Invocation  of  Saints,*  ‘  State  of  the  Dead,’  ‘  Pur¬ 
gatory,’  ‘  The  Use  of  Images  in  Worship,’  ‘  The  Christian  Sab- 
bath,’  ‘  Infant  Baptism  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,’ 

‘  Faith  and  Works,’  ‘  Conclusion.’  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
enumeration,  that  the  work  is  very  comprehensive.  Instead, 
however,  of  advising  Mr.  Godkin  to  diminish  aught  from  his 
book,  our  advice  would  be  to  add  a  few  chapters  more  on  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Bible,  tradition,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  We  would  also  suggest  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  work.  Let  the  introduction  stand  by  itself  unnumbered; 
let  the  predicted  apostasy  and  the  following  two  chajitcrs  form 
the  first  three ;  let  the  second  to  the  tenth  chapters,  inclusive, 
come  next  ;  then  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth ;  then  the 
twenty-second  ;  then  the  twenty-first ;  then  the  fourteenth ;  and 
then  the  twenty-third,  forming  the  conclusion.  Such  an  altered 
arrangement  would,  we  conceive,  be  an  improvement  to  the 
book. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  any  chapter,  it  would 
be  with  that  ou  ‘  Baptismal  Regeneration ;’  not  that  Mr.  Godkin 
is  not  orthodox  on  the  point,  but  because  the  subject  docs 
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not  apjx^ar  to  be  discussed  with  his  usual  ability  ;  still  we  admit 
it  is  exccllcut.  In  pa^e  265,  our  author  speaks  ?/*  baptism  and 
regeneration  w’erc  sometimes  ‘  confounded’  together  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  arc  the  ‘sign  and  the  thing  signified’  in  common  speech  ; 
but  surely  this  is  not  so.  The  term  regeneration  is  never  applied  to 
water-baptism — water-baptism  is  never  called  regeneration.  \Vc 
read  of  the  ‘  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
(ihost,’  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  ‘  washing  of  regeneration’ 
denotes  the  coimtiencement  of  the  great  moral  change  which  is 
carried  forwanl  by  the  ‘  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 

Ill  page  267  we  read,  ‘  It  is  true,  Paul  wius  called  on  at  his 
conversion  to  ‘  arise  and  wash  away  his  sins,’  but  that  was  plainly 
in  an  emblematical  and  ceremonial  sense,’  Kc.  Here  Mr.  God- 
kin  obviously  takes  the  command,  ‘  w^ash  away  thy  sins,’  to  refer 
to  baptism,  and  therefore  he  takes  it  in  an  emblematical  sense. 
Rut  such  is  not  the  meaning  of  AnaniavS.  ‘  Arise  and  wash 
away  thy  sins  ;*  but  how  ?  namely,  by  ‘  calling  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord.’  Sec  Rom.  x.  13. 

While  pointing  out  these  (as  we  conceive)  errors,  we  shall 
take  occasion  to  refer  to  a  few  more.  In  page  25,  our  author 
says,  ‘  the  highest  power  of  the  keys  is  that  of  forgiving  or 
retaining  sin.’  We  think  not.  The  two  things  are,  in  onrview, 
totally  (listinet.  Tlic  one  is  authority  to  open  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  the  other, — namely,  the  power  of  remitting  and  retaining 
sin,  is  authority  to  declare  infallibly  and  by  inspiration,  the 
terms  of  forgiveness  and  the  grounds  of  condemnation.  We 
cannot  admit,  with  Litfhtfoot^  that  the  latter  has  reference  to  the 
inlliction  of  diseases  on  offenders,  and  the  removal  of  such  dis¬ 
ease's  in  case  of  rcjientance. 

On  the  same  {lagc  the  writer  asserts  that  the  power  of  the 
keys  was  eonfened  on  all  the  apostles.  We  asfc,  when  and 
where  ?  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  promise,  ‘  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  kevs  of  the  kingtlom  of  heaven,’  was  made  exchi- 
sivcly  to  Peter,  and  wjis  actually  fulfilled  in  his  ministry  ;  lor 
he  it  was  whom  (iod  employed  to  open  the  door  of  the  kingdom 
to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, — to  the  former  on  the  day  of  IVn- 
teei>st,  to  the  latter  when  he  wtis  called  to  visit  Cornelius.  Once 
opened,  we  may  obser\’c,  it  needed  not  to  be  opened  again.*' 
()n  jiagc  95,  Mr.  Goilkin  expresses  his  uneertainty  as  to  w  hether 
the  apostles  had  the  sanction  of  their  Master  in  the  election  ot 
Mathias.  We  know' it  is  very  common  to  say  they  had  not; 
but  wc  demand  why?  Had  they  not  received  the  Holy  Spirit? 
John  XX.  22.  But  on  this  jxiint  wo  have  not  room  to  dw'cll. 

In  j>iige  126,  Mr.  Gcxlkin  hills  into  a  curious  misquotation. 

*  See  Lightfoot. 
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‘  Tlie  righteous  man  falleth  seven  times  a  day.'  Prov.  xxiv.  16. 

‘  A  day’  is  an  addition  which  we  have  frccmently  met  with  in 
theological  writings,  but  for  which  we  are  altogether  unable  to 
account,  as  it  is  found  neither  in  the  authorized  version,  the 
Douay,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Septiuigint,  nor  the  Hebrew. 

In  "page  372,  our  author  says,  ‘  Pliny  testifies  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  met  to  worship  Christ  as  God  on  the  Jirst  day  of  the  week. 
This  is  an  error.  Pliny’s  words  are  ‘  stato  die'  True,  the state4l 
day  was  the  first  of  the  week. 

We  marked  down  these  and  a  few  other  trifling  errors,  not  for 
the  sake  of  finding  fault,  but  to  point  them  out  for  correction. 
They  arc  so  trifling,  that  we  were  disposed  to  pass  them  by 
without  noticing  them,  bnt  this  would  not  be  just  to  the  author. 
We  shall  now  furnish  our  readers  with  a  brief  extract  or  two, 
remarking,  that  no  extract  can  give  an  adccpiate  idea  of  the 
work,  ana  that  we  hope  all  our  readers  will  possess  themselves 
of  it  as  a  volume  wdiich  w^ill  largely  contribute  to  their  gmtifica- 
tion  and  instruction  in  the  truth.  The  following  extracts  are 
from  the  chapter  on  ‘  Apostolical  Succession’ : — 

‘  If  Rome  jiosscsscd  apostolic  power  at  the  Reformation,  as  the 
Anglicans  contend,  and  if  all  bishops  derived  their  authority  from  the 
pope  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  hoiv  could  a  small  minority  of  those 
l)ishoj>s,  living  in  England,  revolt  against  their  head  ivithout  being 
guilty  schism  and  spiritual  rebellion? 

‘  If  they  were  guilty  of  that  crime,  have  they  not  been  over  since, 
not  only  ‘  abandoned'  by  their  mother,  but  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  church,  whose  unity  they  had  wickedly  broken? 

‘  AVas  it  not  iu  obedience  to  Henry  VI 11.,  a  licentious,  secular 
tyrant,  that  the  English  church  renounced  the  authority  of  her  Roman 
mother?  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  she  was  a  tool  of  the  civil  power;  that 
the  number  of  these  priests  who  kept  a  consc'ience  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  never  amounted  to  two  hundred?  All 
the  rest  tamely  conformed,  the  colour  of  their  creed  changing  jis  fast 
as  the  chameleon’s,  according  to  the  light  that  shone  upon  it  from  the 
court.  Tliey  did  not  refuse  to  bow  down  to  the  ever-changing  idols, 
which  the  temjmral  sovereign  chanced  to  set  up. 

‘  But  what  lx*comes  of  all  the  wonderlul  virtue  which,  as  we  have 
setjii,  high-churchmen  ascribe  to  the  succession,  if  the  very  power  to 
wimm  it  w’as  committed  by  apostolic  hands,  and  by  whom  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  others,  could,  after  all,  ‘  set  up  idols,'  and  such  idols  as  even 
the  Anglican  hierarchy  had  loo  much  conscience  to  w  orship?  I  low' 
comes  it  to  pass  that  the  most  apostolic  church  in  Cdiristendom  is  also 
the  most  idolatroas  Y 

‘  Contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  holy  things,  this  mysticid  power 
seems  to  b<*  moved  by  a  strong  ])ropensity  t(»  ally  itself  with  corruption. 
It  delights  to  brood,  like  the  sea-bird,  on  agitated  waters,  that  <*nst  up 
weiMls.and  min*;  and,  as  if  endowed  with  a  charmed  life,  it  survives 
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in  a  perpetual  pestilence  where  every  other  heavenly  grace  is  sure  to 
|)erish  !  Forsaking  the  bright  abodes  of  the  virtuous  and  the  free,  it 
selects  as  its  chosen,  its  eternal  home,  the  darkest  city,  the  vilest 
court,  the  bloodiest  throne  in  Kurope.*— i>p.  60,  61. 

Again : — 

‘  Indeed  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  apostles  could  have  succes¬ 
sors,  Witli  nearly  as  much  reason  might  you  say,  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  had  successors  in  the  work  of  redemption.  The  apostles  did 
a  work  which  could  not  be  repeated.  They  revealed  the  gosp(*l — tlint 
cannot  l)e  done  again.  They  opened  the  ‘  door  of  faith  to  the  Co  n- 
tiles’ — that  requires  no  second  hand  to  touch  it;  it  stands  open  for 
ever.  Tliey  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church — that  foundation  <  an 
never  be  moved.  There  cannot  be  a  succession  of  founders  any  more 
than  a  succession  of  inventors—*  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
tlian  that  which  is  laid*  by  the  *  wise  master  builders.’  The  Uomans 
and  Anglicans  have  indeed  laid  another,  but  theirs  does  not  support 
the  church  of  Christ,  it  only  supports  their  own,  a  building  I  w(ndd 
not  like  to  live  in,  when  the  storm  comes  and  the  Hoods  rise.* — p.  66. 

Tlic  whole  chapter  on  the  Succession  is  admirable.  If  space 
permitted,  we  would  ])resent  our  readers  with  some  ])assages 
from  that  headed,  ‘  A  Sketch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ;*  Init 
we  strongly  recommend  it  to  their  attentive  perusal,  as  giving 
a  beautifully  scriptural  view'  of  the  true  church.  It  is  admirably 
written. 

The  following  pjissagc  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Godkin’s  style  ;  it  is  on  the  Lord’s  supper : — 

*  The  loveliness  of  pure  and  nndefiled  religion  *  needs  not  tlic 
foreign  aid  of  ornament.*  Of  all  the  forms  of  Christianity,  none  is  so 
sublimely  simple,  or  fraught  with  such  interesting  associations,  as 
the  liord’s  Supper.  In  the  night  in  w'hich  he  was  betrayed,  JEsrs, 
surrounded  by  his  disciples  in  a  ]>rivatc  room,  took  bread  and  broke 
it,  idso  wine,  and  poured  it  out,  and  having  given  thanks  to  his  Fatlu*!', 
gave  them  to  his  disciples,  saying,  *  Do  this  in  rememuranck  of 
ME.’  This  was  his  memorial.  Ilei'c  he  erected  a  monument  to  per- 
IH^uate  his  name.  There  was  no  sounding  of  trumpets,  no  military 
rejoicings  on  this  (x*easion,  no  master  of  eloquence  pronounced  an 
oration,  no  |>oet  recited  his  ode  of  immortal  praise,  no  royid  declaration 
sanctione<l  the  birth  of  this  holy  institute,  nor  did  the  great  and 
noble  congregate  to  witness  its  establishment.  To  the  philosoplier, 
the  l>oet,  the  liistorian,  the  statesman,  nothing  could  appear  more  mean 
and  insignificant  than  this  last  supper.  If  they  deigned  to  consider  it 
for  a  moment,  they  would  regard  it  mei*cly  as  the  unmeaning  act  ot 
a  few'  illiterate  enthusiasts — a  mere  bubble  on  the  mighty  stream  of 
national  events.  Could  they  have  dreamed  that  it  w'as  the  emblem  of 
a  |>ower  wliich  should  revolutionize  the  world! — that  aft(‘r  the  lapse  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years  of  changes  and  of  national  disasters, — of 
falling  empires  .and  rising  commonwealths,— of  w’ars,  convulsions,  and 
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ilesolations,— of  revolutions  in  science,  in  literature,  in  religion,  in 
national  manners,  in  commerce,  in  all  sorts  of  opinions, — this  ordi- 
NANCK  should  be  found  existing  still  in  j)rimitive  purity  and  simplicity, 
ditfiised  over  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
of  the  same,  nourishing  even  in  a  world  unknown  to  ancient  Rome, 
still  fresh  in  its  beauty,  undimmcd  in  its  lustre,'  unmaimcd  in  its 
pow(‘r,  borne  on  the  billows  of  every  sea,  penetrating  the  gloom  of 
every  wilderness,  and  finding  a  lodgement  in  the  heart  of  every  savage 
tribe.  Nor  is  it  wrapt  in  the  clouds  of  tradition,  of  uncertain  origin, 
and  doubtful  aim.  Children  need  not  ask  their  parents,  ‘  What  mean 
ye  hy  this?*  It  is  surrounded  by  the  light  of  authentic  history;  ami, 
like  a  luminous  cross  in  the  firmament,  proclaims  to  all  nations,  and 
all  ages,  that  Jksus  died  to  redeem  the  W'orld,  and  will  come  again 
to  be  its  JUDGE.  The  memories  of  those  who  built  the  Pyramids  are 
perished  ;  cities  bearing  imperial  names  are  buried  in  ruins:  monu¬ 
ments  of  brass  and  marble  have  yielded  to  the  ‘  cankering  tooth  of 
time,’  and  been  faithless  to  their  trust.  ‘  Decay’s  cllacing  lingers’  have 
obliterated  the  features  of  ancient  greatness  from  the  worn-out  canvass; 
hut  this  representative  memorial  still  lives  to  tell  its  thrilling  story  of 
love,  and  power,  and  peace.  What  name  so  well  known  as  the  name 
of  dnsus!  ‘  Ilis  name  shall  endure  for  ever;  Ilis  name  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  the  sun,  and  men  shall  bo  blessed  in  Him  ;  all  nations 
shall  call  Him  blessed’  and  blessed  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever!  and 
lot  the  w  hole  earth  be  Idled  w  ith  his  glory.  Amen  and  Amen.’ — 
pp.  315,  316. 

The  whole  chaj)tcr,  of  which  this  beautiful  ])aragraph  forms 
the  close,  contains  the  most  eloquent  argument  we  have  ever 
road  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  We  recommend  it  to  our 
readers’  special  attention,  along  with  that  on  transubstan- 
tiation. 

Mr.  Godkin,  in  treating  of  transiibstantiation,  denies  that  the 
w'ords,  ‘  this  is  iny  body,’  even  if  taken  literally,  can  denote  ‘  a 
change  of  the  bread  into  the  substance  of  our  Saviour’s  body.’ 
The  verb  to  he,  he  maintains,  never  signifies  a  change.  When 
a  change  is  to  be  expressed,  another  word  is  always  employed. 

hen  one  thing  is  said  to  be  another,  the  language  is  always 
fiyurative.  These  positions,  wdthin  which  Mr.  Godkin  entrenches 
himself,  form  a  bulwark  of  strength  from  which  the  enemies  of 
the  truth  will,  in  vain,  endeavour  to  dislodge  him. 

Hut  while  we  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  completeness  and 
conclusiveness  of  the  argument,  we  arc  not  sure  but  that 
Mr.  Godkin  has  fallen  into  an  error.  The  verb  to  he,  he  says, 
never  denotes  a  ehange.  When  this  idea  is  to  be  conveyed, 
anotluT  w'ord  is  always  emploved.  To  ])rove  this,  he  adduces 
various  examples.  Among  these  is  the  transiibstantiation  of 
Moses’  rod  into  a  ser|)cnl,  where  the  Hebrew  substantive  verb 
•rn  is  employed.  Now'  iTH  corresponds  wdth  the  English  verb 
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to  be^  aiul  is  commonly  used  as  a  copula  to  connect  the  siihject 
with  the  predicate,  as  in  the  examples :  ‘  the  serpent  mis  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,*  ‘  Abraham  mis  ninety 
years  old  and  nine,’  ‘  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void.’  It 
IS  true  that  the  Hebrew  has  another  verb,  which  signifies  to  hv ; 
we  mean  but  this  is  fre(|uently  used  as  a  substitute  for  n^n  ; 

and  the  force  of  both,  we  think,  is  the  same.  Both  denote 
existence.  Now  in  asserting  that  the  verb  to  be  never  denotes 
a  changt*,  aiul  yet  adducing  iTH  as  denoting  a  change,  Mr.  (jod- 

kin  appears  to  contradict  himself.  We  are  of  opinion  that  ITn^ 

bp  itself^  is  never  used  to  signify  the  change  of  one  thing  into 
another.  We  know  Gesenius  assigns  to  it  as  one  of  its  meanings, 
to  become^  but  let  his  examples  be  rigidly  examined,  and  we  are 
bold  to  atlirin  that  none  of  them  will  be  found  to  bear  out  his 
position ;  or  even  should  the  Hebrew  word  have  this  meaning, 
in  some  places,  in  none  will  it  be  found  to  signify,  by  itself, 
the  change  of  one  thing  into  another.  The  only  cxainjile* 
we  know  of  in  which  the  wonl  seems  to  denote  such  a  change, 
is  in  the  1 9th  of  (ienesis,  in  relation  to  Lot's  wife.  But  there 
is  no  transubstantiation  here.  The  language  is  figurative — 
just  as  figurative  as  the  words,  ‘  that  rock  was  Christ' — ‘  she 
wits,  or  existed,  a  pillar  of  salt’ — an  everlasting  monument  of  the 
sin  of  disobedience.  (See  Numbers,  xviii.  19;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5; 
Amer.  Bib.  Uepos.  Vol.  iii.,  N.S.,  p.  344;  A.  Clark’s  (’oin- 
inentary.)  When  the  idea  of  change  is  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
the  construction  is  the  substantive  verb  HNI,  followed  bv  the 

...  T  T  ' 

preposition  a  ‘  This,’  says  Professor  Stuart  (Heb.  Gram.  p.  204, 
ed.  5 ),  ‘  is  the  habitual  construction’  in  such  a  case.  Thus  God 
breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 

‘  and  he  became  a  living  soul.’  So  in  the  case  of  Moses,  he  east 
his  rod  upon  the  ground,  ‘  and  it  became  a  serpent.’ 

(Gen.  ii.  7  ;  Exodus,  iv.) 

\N  bile,  therefore,  we  differ  a  little  with  Mr.  Godkin  in  the 
iiKKle  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  verb  to  be  never 
denotes  a  change :  in  the  conclusion  itself  we  fully  acquiesce, 
as  well  as  in  the  necessary  conse(iuence,  that  the  words,  ‘  this  is 
my  body,*  even  should  they  be  talven  literally,  do  not,  and  can  not 
convey  the  idea  of  a  transubstantiation. 

^  *  There  is  anotlier  apparent  example  ;  but  we  conceive  it  is  only  apparent. 
I'iXod.  vii.  111.  1  he  Lord  said  to  Closes,  *  Take  thy  rod,  and  strelcli  out 

tliy  hand  over  the  waters  of  Egypt,’  &c.,  and  there  shall  be.  or  that 

there  may  be,  blood.  True,  the  verb  is  plural  ;  but  the  noun,  though  sin¬ 
gular  in  torin,  is  a  collective,  and  may  have  a  verb  singular  or  plural  in 
concord  with  it.  'Hie  .Septuagint  rendering  is  Kui  t<rrat  ol/m,  \>hich  is  more 
correct  than  the  authorized  version. 
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But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  We  have  read  the  hook  with 
great  siitisfaction.  It  is  a  valuable  accession  to  our  stores  ot* 
polemical  theology,  as  well  for  the  mildness  and  tone  of  spirit¬ 
uality  which  pervade  it,  as  for  the  clearness  and  ]H)wer  of 
its  reasoning.  It  deser\'es  a  high  place  among  our  standard 
works  on  controversial  divii 
popular  work,  but  this  is  of 
therefore,  indeed  we  arc  sure,  that  it  will  have  an  extensive 
and  rapid  sale,  and  that  speedily  we  shall  have  to  record  the 
ajipearance  of  a  second  and  enlarged  edition. 


ity.  The  ‘  Guide’  is  a  deservedly 
a  verv  superior  order.  We  hope. 


Art.  VI.  A  Popular  History  of  British  Jurtia^  Commercial  Intercourse 
with  China,  and  the  Insular  Possessions  of  Emjland  in  the  Eastern 
Seas,  By  W.  Coiikc  Taylor,  LL.D.,  ike,  Loudon:  Madden 
and  Co. 

Tins  is  a  very  seasonable,  useful,  and  judiciously  executed  pub¬ 
lication.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  interest  attaching  to 
British  India — owing  to  various  circumstances,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Affghan  and  Chinese  wars,  in  which  this  country 
has  been  so  lately  and  fearfully  engaged — was  perhaps  never 
more  profoundly  felt ;  every  person,  ana  more  especially  every 
young  person,  partaking  of  this  natural  feeling,  will  hail  with 
thankfulness  and  delight,  such  a  convenient  manual  of  its  history 
as  the  jircsent,  brouglit  down,  moreover,  to  a  very  recent  date, 
namely,  the  middle  of  the  year  1842.  And  the  more  valuable 
we  regard  it  in  many  respects,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  simple  nar¬ 
rative  of  facts,  derived  for  the  most  part,  as  the  author  tells  ns, 
from  the  best  authorities,  in  which  he  introduces  few  or  no 
ojiinions  of  his  own,  but  leaves  his  readers  to  form  their  own  re¬ 
flections  and  deduce  their  own  conclusions.  We  are  also  informed 
that  it  is  intended,  in  the  successive  editions  of  the  work,  to  bring 
down  the  history  of  our  Indian  empire  to  the  latest  period.  Of 
course  a  succinct  account  of  the  recent  proceedings  in  Aflghan- 
istan  finds  a  fitting  place  in  this  volume,  extended  to  the  forcing 
of  the  Khybcr  Pass  by  General  Pollock,  the  landing  of  Lord 
Kllcnborough  at  Calcutta,  and  the  death  of  Shah  Sooja.  Sub¬ 
joined  is  a  narrative  of  British  intercourse  with  (Miina,  and  of 
our  late  compicsts  and  jirocccdings  in  that  country  down  to  the 
capture  of  Ningpo  and  of  Chapoo  on  the  18th  of  May,  1842. 

Possessing,  as  we  do,  the  very  profound,  philosophical,  and 
voluminous  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Mill,  recently  so  ably  edited  by 
Professor  Wilson,  of  Oxford,  and  already  in  part,  the  somewhat 
more  popularly  written,  and  we  believe  correct  and  faithful, 
though  still  extensive  and  discursive,  history  of  India  by  Mr. 
VOL.  XIII.  G  G 
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Elpliinstone,  there  would  yet  seem  to  be  room  for  a  more 
eoncise,  popular,  a!id  matter-of-fact  account  of  our  Eastern  ter¬ 
ritories  than  any  hitherto  extant,  and  the  prc^nt  volume  is  well 
calculated  to  fill  up  the  void.  The  task  of  its  com])ilation  rc- 
(|uired  a  discriminating  judgment,  a  niceness  in  the  selection  and 
classification  of  facts,  and  jxjculiar  powers  of  condensation  in  the 
narration,  all  which  qualifications  Dr.  Taylor  evidently  jH)sse8scs. 
For  this  purpose  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  author  to  have 
previously  resided  in  India;  though  some  persons  are  of  opinion, 
(an  absurd  one  we  think,)  that  no  one  can  adequately  describe 
the  annals  of’  that  country,  without  an  intimate  personal  ac- 
({uaintance  with  it,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  Whether  Dr.  Taylor  is  possessed  of  either  or  both  of 
these  accidental  (pialificaiions  we  arc  not  aware,  but  we  venture 
to  mainUiin  there  is  no  real  necessity  that  he  should  be.  Mr. 
Mill  had  never  been  in  India,  and  yet  he  produced  an  original 
history,  which,  for  general  utility,  fidelity,  and  philosophic 
acumen,  has  never  been  surpassed.  Much  less  necessary  is  it, 
then,  we  should  apprehend,  that  the  writer  of  a  work  such  as  the 
one  now  before  us,  should  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  doubtful 
advantage.  Robertson  was  never  in  America,  though  he  com- 
]>osed  its  history ;  nor  in  Germany  or  Spain,  though  he  wrote 
the  histor}'  of  Charles  the  Fifth;  nay,  it  is  said  that  he  did  not 
even  know  the  German  language.  Tacitus  was  never  in  Germany, 
nor  ac(pininted  with  the  language  of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  yet 
he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  a  composi¬ 
tion  generally  admired  for  the  fidelity  and  exactness  with 
which  it  is  executed,  though  some  have  declared  that  he  de¬ 
lineated  manners  and  customs  which  never  existed.  Many  other 
instances  of  the  like  kind,  both  from  ancient  and  modern  times, 
might  be  adduced  if  it  were  retpiisite.  ‘  I  have  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  make  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reflecting  minds,’ 
says  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  that  the  man  who  should  bring  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  history  of  India,  the  qualifications  alone  wdiich  can  he 
accpiired  in  Europe,  would  come,  in  an  almost  infinite  degree, 
better  fitted  for  tlie  task,  than  the  man  who  should  bring  to  it 
the  (qualifications  alone  which  can  be  acquired  in  India;  and 
that  the  business  of  acijuiring  the  one  set  of  qualifications  is 
almost  wh()lly  incompatible  with  that  of  acquiring  the  other, 
hor,  let  us  imjuire  wluat  it  is  that  a  man  can  learn,  by  going  to 
India,  and  understanding  its  languages.  He  can  treasure  up  the 
facts  which  are  presented  to  his  senses ;  he  can  learn  the  facts 
which  are  recorded  in  such  native  books  as  have  not  been  trans¬ 
lated  ;  and  he  can  ascertain  fads  by  conversation  with  the  natives, 
Mhich  have  never  yet  Ix'en  committed  to  w’riting.  This  he  can 
do;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  can  do  anything  further.’ 
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nroes  on  at  considerable  length  to  prove,  and  we  think  very  suc- 
cesstiilly  so,  that  the  man  best  qualified  for  dealing  witli  evi¬ 
dence,  IS  the  man  best  qualified  for  writing  ('and  may  we  not  say 
epitomising?)  the  history  of  India;  that  the  uabits  which  arc  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  successful  exploration  of  evidence  are  more  likely 
to  be  accpiircd  in  Europe  than  in  India;  and  that  the  mental 
habits  which  are  acquired  in  mere  observing,  and  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  languages,  arc  almost  as  different  as  any  mental  habits 
can  be,  from  the  powers  of  combination,  discrimination,  classifi¬ 
cation,  philosophising  in  short,  which  arc  the  powers  of  most  im¬ 
portance  for  extracting  the  precious  ore  from  a  great  mine  of 
historical  materials. 

If  these  remarks  should  appear  to  the  reader  a  digression, 
having  little,  or  but  a  doubtful,  relevancy  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
or  admittedly,  (from  our  previous  observ  ations)  to  the  compiler 
of  the  work  before  us,  our  apology  is,  the  desire  of  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  however  incidental,  to  meet  tlic  somewhat  prevailing  opinion 
relative  to  this  topic,  and  which  has  exhibited  itself  more  pro¬ 
minently  than  ever,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
El])Iiinstone’s  history,  (though  we  hint  no  disparagement  to  that 
al)le  work,)  and  to  put  our  own  sentiments  on  record ;  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  but  cxjircss  our  perfect  acquiescence  in  the 
frank  admission  of  Mr.  Mill,  that,  ‘  as  some  knowledge  may  be 
acipiired  by  seeing  India,  which  cannot  be  acquired  without  it ; 
and,  as  it  can  be  pronounced  of  hardly  any  portion  of  knowledge 
that  it  is  altogether  useless,  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny,  that 
a  man  would  possess  advantages,  who,  to  all  the  (pialifications  for 
writing  a  history  of  India  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire  in  Europe, 
shouhl  add  those  cpialifications  which  can  be  acquired  only  by 
seeing  the  country  and  conversing  with  its  people.' 

From  the  earliest  times,  India  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
countries  most  highly  favoured,  both  by  nature  and  art ;  and, 
tliough  but  imperfectly  known  to  tlie  Greeks  and  other  western 
nations,  they  imported  some  of  its  choicest  and  costliest  produc¬ 
tions,  such  as  its  silks,  diamonds,  and  aromatics.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  served  to  facilitate  an 
extensive  intercourse  with  India,  which  the  merchants  of  Europe, 
and  more  particularly  of  Venice,  found  themselves  called  upon 
and  were  anxious  to  maintain  ;  and  the  precious  products  thus  im¬ 
ported  from  it  into  the  western  regions  confirmed  the  popular 
ojiinion  of  its  high  refinement  and  its  vast  wealth.  The  discovery 
by  Vasco  di  (iama,  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hoj)e,  tended  still  further  to  strengthen  these  ideas  ;  and  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  maritime  states  of  Europe  were  soon  en¬ 
listed  in  the  grand  contest  for  procuring  to  their  rcsj)cctivc 
nations  the  dominion  of  the  Asiatic  seas,  and  the  commerce  of 
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the  country.  The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  were  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  for  these  beneficial  objects.  Subsequently, 
the  English  and  the  French  obtained  a  secure  footing  in  India, 
and  established  factories  on  its  coasts  for  the  reception  and  the 
warelumsing  of  merchandise.  By  degrees  these  were  converted 
into  military  posts,  and,  in  process  of  time,  those  two  Eurojieau 
jiowers  became  rivals  in  the  struggle  for  the  more  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  commerce  and  coiKpiest  of  the  country.  The 
contest  eventually  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain,  wlio  extended  her  jiower  on  every  side,  and  graduallv 
rosi*  to  greatness  and  dominion,  while  France  lost  her  pre-eiiii- 
nenct*  on  the  continent  of  India.  By  this  vast  enlargement  of 
the  Britisli  power  in  the  East,  the  way  into  the  interior  has  been 
o|>ened,  and  its  territories  more  deeply  and  intimately  explored. 
()ur  knowledge  of  this  distant  region  has  become,  in  consequence, 
greatly  augmented ;  and  if  more  accurate  inquiry  has  brought  us 
nearer  to  tlie  truth  with  rcsjiect  to  its  physical  character  and  re¬ 
sources,  and  put  aside  the  marvellous  stories  of  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  India — the  seat  of  industry,  of  commerce  and  the  arts 
during  the  era  of  European  barbarism,  the  theatre  of  many 
eventful  revolutions,  anterior  to  its  conquest  by  Britain,  and  the 
.nboile  of  a  |>eople  of  singular  manners,  institutions,  religion,  and 
laws — it  yet  presents,  notwithstanding  the  eficcts  whicli  British 
intercourse  and  inlhicnce  liave  wrought  upon  it,  a  wide  and 
fruitful  field  for  interesting  impiiry  and  s|)eculation  ;  nay,  these 
very  effects  are  become  an  attractive  theme  of  further  investi¬ 
gation. 

Dr.  Taylor  eommences  his  volume  with  the  early  history  of 
Hindustan,  and  in  tliis  we  think  he  dejiarts  ‘somewhat  from  his 
text,’  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  his  is  ])rofesscdly  a  history  of 
llritUh  India,  and  not  of  India  in  general.  The  same  may  he 
said  of  the  four  succeeding  eh€a])ters,  which  treat  of  the  Afighan 
and  Mongolian  comjuests  of  India,  tlic  Empire  of  Delhi,  Early 
Intercourse  between  Europe  and  Imlia,  and  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  India.  It  is  not  till  we  arrive  at 
the  sixth  chajUcr  that  we  find  any  mention  of  the  intercourse 
iK'tween  (ircat  Britain  and  India,  which  expressly  treats  on  the 
commeueement  of  that  intercourse.  Here,  then,  we  take  it,  is 
the  ^mint  where  his  history  ought,  consistenthf^  to  have  opened, 
and  the  date  at  which  Mr.  Mill’s  account  docs  begin.*  l  ew 

•  It  is  true  that  in  his  second  book,  Mr.  Mill  treats  of  the  chronology  •'ind 
ancient  hiijtory  of  the  Hindus,  the  classification  and  distribution  of  the 
people,  the  form  of  governinent,  the  law.s,  religion,  etc.  ;  but  we  think  the 
discussion  of  tljese  matters  might  have  been  spared,  without  any  detriment, 
in  a  work  designed  as  a  popular  compendium  of  the  history  of 
India. 
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nations,  as  l^r.  Taylor  justly  remarks,  arc  more  deficient  in  au¬ 
thentic  records  of  their  antiquity  than  the  Hindus;  instead  of 
histories,  they  possess  only  vague  traditions,  exaggerated  by  the 
imagination  of  their  poets,  and  monumental  remains  which,  while 
they  attest  by  their  stupendous  size,  the  taste  and  magnificence 
of  their  founders,  aftbrcl  no  certain  information  as  to  the  time 
when  their  builders  existed.  The  principal  native  authorities 
for  the  early  annals  of  Hindustan,  are  the  eighteen  Puranas,  and 
the  two  great  cj^ic  poems  called  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharat. 
Hut  these  arc  of  traditionary  origin,  and  of  a  fabulous  character. 
Some  histories  of  Kashmir,  written  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  of  our  era,  throw  some  light  on  the  antiquities  of  India  ; 
and  more  accurate  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  country 
during  a  few  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Greek  writers,  as  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Arrian,  and 
others,  most  of  whom  obtained  some  knowledge  of  these  distant 
regions  in  consccpicncc  of  the  coiupicsts  of  xVlexander. 

We  must  pass  over  the  more  uninteresting  and  less  relevant 
]H)rtions  of  the  volume,  and  proceed  to  w4icrc  we  think  the  work 
itself  ought  to  have  commenced,  namely,  at  the  sixth  chapter. 
Tlic  opening  of  this  ]>art  w  ill  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
style  and  spirit  which  distinguish  the  wn'itcr  throughout. 


‘Soon  after  the  termination  of  the.w'ars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  national  train|uillity  under  the  Tudors,  the  Knglish  j)eoi>lc 
lagan  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery,  commercial  cntcr- 
juisc,  and  adventurous  colonization,  wliich  they  had  inherited  tiom 
llieir  Saxon  ancestors.  This  spirit  liad  long  been  supi>ressed  by  tlie 
Norman  aristocracy,  alien  to  England  in  lineage,  language,  and  feeling; 
but  in  the  san;juinary  strujrjjle  between  the  rival  divisions  ol  the  Plan- 
tagenet  family,  the  Norman  nobles  had  wasted  their  resources,  thinned 
thoir  ranks,  and  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of  political  i>owcr. 
rainilies  of  Saxon  descent  began  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage;  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  monastic  lands  enabled  Henry  VTH.  to  endow  the  new  nobility 
with  estates,  and  other  branches  of  the  same  families,  emulous  of  their 
greatness,  sought  a  road  to  fame  and  fortune  in  the  paths  which  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Gama  had  opened  to  boldness  and  enter¬ 
prise.  Among  all  the  navigators  and  adventurers  who  suddenly  ap- 
poared  under  the  Tudors,  there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  claim 
allinity  with  the  old  Norman  nobility;  nearly  all  of  them  belong»‘d  to 
the  class  of  country  gentlemen,  the  descendants  ot  the  Saxon  tranklins, 
men  who  preferred  the  paths  of  honourable  industry  to  the  gilded  pro- 
tligjwy  which  had  usurped  the  name  of  chivalry. 

‘  IVcvious  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  this  country  was  supplied 
with  Indian  commodities  from  Venice,  by  an  annual  ship  ot  great 
'  able,  and  as  the  Venetians  could  then  charge  wdiat  price  they  pleased, 
the  commerce  w'as  anything  but  lucrative  to  England.  The  shipwreck 
vt  a  rich  Venetian  carrack,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  excited  the  Eiigli&Ii 
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merchants^  ami  mariners  to  attempt  obtaining  a  share  of  the  lucrative 
commerce  of  the  Kast.  •  Sir  AVilliam  INIonson,  who  witnessed  the  less 
of  the  vessel,  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  urging  the  people 
of  London  to  attempt  to  rival  the  Venetians,  and  he  found  the  citizens 
very  ready  to  second  his  attempts.  ‘  They  devised,’  he  says,  ‘  how 
such  commodities  may  come  into  our  hands  by  a  more  direct  way,  than 
to  be  served,  as  we  were,  at  second-hand;  and  therefore  resolved  to 
make  an  overture,  by  favour  of  the  Queen  and  her  letters,  to  the  Great 
Turk,  for  an  immediate  traflic  from  England  to  Turkey,  and  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  so  thence  again,  with  shii>s  of  her  own  subjects,  without 
being  beholden  to  them  (tlic  Venetians).  These  letters  were  sent  by 
her  Majesty,  and  received  with  great  humanity  and  courtesy  by  the 
Grand  Seignor,  as  appears  by  his  letters  yet  extant.  In  conclusion, 
the  articles  were  agreed  upon,  and  a  grant  of  great  privileges  and 
immunities  to  her  ^lajesty’s  subjects,  which  have  since  continued  and 
bt'cn  peaceably  enjoyed.  Thus  the  first  trade  between  England  and 
India  was  opened  through  the  Levant,  and  the  Turkey  merchants  were 
reganlcd  as  the  true  East  India  traders.’* 

In  1576,  some  London  merchants,  on  the  suggestion  of  one 
Thorne,  who  had  long  resided  at  Seville,  and  acquired  an  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  East  Indian  trade,  believing  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  discover  a  new  passage  by  the  north-cast  or 
north-west  to  the  Indian  seas,  and  tnus  avoid  the  tedious  navi¬ 
gation  round  the  Capes  Horn  or  Good  Hope,  fitted  out  two  ships 
under  Captain  Forbisher,  who  made  three  attempts  to  eficct  this 
]>assage,  but  without  success.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  returning 
from  his  voyjigc  round  the  world,  declared  that  the  route  which 
Thorne  had  suggested  was  impracticable,  and  this  opinion  has 
hitherto  proved  to  be  well  founacd.  Several  other  voyagers  from 
England  about  this  time  reached  India  by  various  routes;  but 
none  of  them  were  considered  safe  or  eligible  until  the  celebrated 
Chivcndish  opened  a  certain  jiassage  to  the  East  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  a.d.  1587.  He  sailed  from  England  in  1580, 
with  three  small  ships,  ecjuipncd  at  his  otvn  expense.  His  course 
was  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  having  crossed  the 


•  It  appears  from  llackbuyt,  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  trade  to 
the  Levant  in  Liiglish  bottoms,  between  the  years  1512  and  1534.  He  tells 
ns  that  several  stout  ships  from  London,  Southampton,  and  Bristol,  bad  a 
constant  trade  to  Candia,  China,  Cyprus,  and  lleiroot  in  Syria.  Our  imports 
were  silks,  camlets,  rhubarb,  malmsies,  muscadels,  and  other  wines  ;  sweet 
oil,  cotton  goods,  carpets,  gall,  cinnamon,  and  other  spices.  Our  exports 
were,  fine  and  coarse  kerseys,  white  western  dogans,  cloths  called  statutes, 
and  others  called  cardinal  whites,  skins,  and  leather.  From  a  contemporary 
document  it  appears  that  in  this  early  day,  ^lanchester  had  already  actpiired 
somc^  fame  as  a  manufacturing  town,  particularly  for  the  production  of 
certain  woollen  cloths,  which,  singularly  enough,  were  called  cotton^y  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  *  coatings.' 
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Pacific  to  the  Indian  Archinclago,  he  visited  several  of  the 
islands  and  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  September,  1588.  ‘I'his  voyage  wivs  highly 
instrumental  in  forwarding  the  Queen’s  design  of  ojK'ning  a  direct 
trade  with  the  East  Indies.  The  merchants  of  London  were  so 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  information,  communicated 
by  Cavendish,  that  they  formed  themselves  into  a  trading  com¬ 
pany,  and  applied  to  the  Queen  for  a  charter.  Their  recpiest 
was  granted,  and  in  December  IGOO,  the  mercliant  adventurers 
were  incorporated  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London,  trading  to  the  East  Indies.’  ’ 
Such  was  the  origin  of  that  mercantile  lussociation,  which  has 
attained,  at  the  present  day,  to  a  higher  degree  of  magnitude  and 
importance  than  any  similar  corporation  in  the  annals  of  com¬ 
mercial  history.  The  subscriptions  or  shares  were  at  first  only 
50/.  each,  and  the  original  capital  369,891/.  5s,  In  1676,  this 
capital  w^as  doubled,  by  adding  the  proHts  to  the  stock.  In  the 
charter  of  incorporation,  the  first  governor,  Thomas  Smy  the,  and 
twenty-four  dircctoi*s,  were  nominated  by  the  crown,  but  power 
was  vested  in  the  proprietors  to  elect  a  deputy-governor,  and  a 
governor,  and  other  members  for  the  future.  In  pursuance  of 
the  privileges  granted  by  this  charter,  the  new  company  dis- 
])atchcd  five  ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lancaster, 
which  reached  the  roads  of  Achen  on  the  5th  of  June,  1602. 
One  or  two  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  kings 
of  the  country,  after  which,  and  the  completion  of  their  cargo, 
the  little  sc^uadron  returned  home,  having  made  a  most  profitable 
voyage.  1  heir  success  led  to  other  voyages,  generally  attended 
by  the  same  prosperous  results. 

NVe  have  not  space  to  proceed  with  any  detail  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  the  company  had  to  contend  with  in  the  outset ;  the  alter¬ 
nating  states  in  the  prosperity  and  decline  of  its  affairs  during 
the  reigns  of  successive  English  monarchs ;  the  course  of  its  con¬ 
tentions  with  the  rival  French  East  India  (company,  and  the 
wars  of  the  English  with  the  native  princes,  until,  by  the 
exertions  of  Watson,  Clive,  and  Coote,  British  supremacy  was 
established  in  Bengal  and  the  Carnatic,  and  the  French  empire 
in  India  was  totally  anniliilated ;  but  the  reader  will  find  the 
transactions  and  occurrences  nan'atedby  Dr.  Taylor  with  as  much 
brevity  and  conciseness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  as  much 
necessary  minuteness,  in  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  them,  as  is 
rccjuisite  for  the  purposes  of  general  instruction  and  reference. 
That  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  British  India, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  English  supremacy  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  administration  of  Warren  Hastings,  including^  the 
wars  with  Hyder  Ali  and  the  important  affairs  of  the  Carnatic,  is 
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comprised  in  the  four  succeeding  cliapters.  Before  introducing 
the  account  of  the  legislative  proceedings  at  home  respecting 
India,  towards  the  close  of  the  premiership  of  I.ord  North,  Dr. 
Taylor  alludes  incidentally  to  the  character  of  Hastings*  Indian 
administration,  observing  that  ‘  his  proceedings  began  now  to 
excite  much  dissatisfaction  in  England ;  several  of  his  measures 
were  reprobated  by  the  Court  of  iyirectoi*s,  and,  at  length,  on  the 
8th  of  Eebruary,  1785,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  embarked  for 
England.  Few  ridel's  of  any  country  have  had  to  encounter 
more  difficulties,  and  meet  so  many  extraordinary  temptations  as 
^Ir.  Hastings,  during  his  administration  in  Bengal.  His  govern¬ 
ment  was,  on  the  whole,  popular,  both  with  the  English 
residents  and  the  natives;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  his  defects,  that  he  was  the  first,  or 
among  the  first,  servants  of  the  Company,  wdio  attempted 
to  acijuire  any  language  of  the  natives,  anil  who  set  on  foot 
those  liberal  inijuiries  into  the  literature  and  institutions  of 
the  Hindus,  which  have  led  to  the  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  present  day.’  \Vc  were  disappointed  at  finding  the  snh- 
ject  of  his  celebrated  im]K'aehmcnt  dispatched  in  a  very  few 
lines,  on  the  plea  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  belong 
to  the  history  of  England  rather  than  of  India.  Now,  we  iniist 
confess  that  we  cannot  j>crceivc  the  reasonableness  of  this  pica. 
The  trial  in  (|ucstion  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  episodes  in 
the  annals  of  our  Indian  transactions;  and  amidst  a  mass  of 
matter  comparatively  unattractive  to  most  readers  for  whom  this 
volume  is  designed,  it  would  have  been,  we  think,  a  pleasing 
relief  to  have  found  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  celebrated 
cause.  We  are  justified  in  this  remark,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
several  transactions  narrated  in  the  work  that  might,  we  aj^pre- 
hend, 1  lavc  been  more  profitably  excluded  for  the  like  reason. 
Warren  Hastings,  on  his  return  home,  wivs  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  bar  of  the  I^ords.  The  trial  com¬ 
menced  on  the  13th  of  Febrnarv,  1788,  and  ended  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1795,  in  the  acipiittal  of  the  accused.  ‘  W  e  need 
only  say,’  observes  the  author,  ‘  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  mainly 
indebted  for  his  escape  to  the  eloijuencc  of  his  accusers ;  they 
overstated  their  case  so  monstrously  that  they  excited  public 
sympathy  for  the  criminal,  and  the  applause  bestowed  on  their 
flights  ot  oratory  placed  tlicm  before  the  public  in  the  lij^ht  of 
very  graceful  actors,  not  as  persons  engaged  in  a  grave  and 
serious  transaction.’  hor  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  detail  of 
this  memorable  trial,  Mr.  Mills’  is  the  w'ork  to  be  consulted.  Its 
calm  and  philosophical  tone,  the  author’s  impartiality  and  love  ot 
tiuth  and  justice,  and  discriminating  appreciation  of  the  conduct 
and  character  ot  Hastings,  as  well  as  just  estimate  of  the  diffi* 
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cultios  and  temptations  under  which  he  acted  in  his  stormy 
administration,  give  a  peculiar  value  to  his  work  as  a  histor}\ 
With  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  trial,  there  are  other  facts  and 
circumstances  to  be  mentioned  besides  what  is  stated  above. 
There  were  many  things  which  detracted  from  the  value  and 
authority  of  this  acouittal,  notwithstanding  the  palliations  sug¬ 
gested  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  and  pcrliaps  justly  suggested 
bv  the  candour  of  the  liistorian.  It  has  been  frecpicntly  urged 
as  an  undeniable  position,  and  the  result  of  this  cause  may  he 
regarded  as  a  standing  exemplification  of  its  truth,  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  its  constitution  and  character,  is  unfit  to 
act  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  It  is  a  political  assembly,  consisting 
of  the  two  opposite  parties,  the  one  against,  and  the  other  in 
favour  of  the  ruling  power;  being  thus  exposed  to  the  corrupting 
iulluence  of  politics,  it  is  generally  governed,  even  in  its  judicial 
capacitv,  by  the  minister  of  the  day,  of  which,  in  our  more 
recent  liistory,  we  have  had  ample  proofs.  Essentially,  then,  it 
wants  impartiality;*  and  in  the  ease  of  Hastings,  there  were 
other  sources  of  delusion.  There  was  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the 
wealth  of  India,  which  had  now  become  a  dominant  passion,  it 
swayed  all  the  higher  classes,  the  peers  included,  who  lent  a 
reluctant  car  to  the  charges ;  and  this,  added  to  the  reputed 
favour  of  the  king  for  the  accused,  rendered  the  prosecution 
im]>opular.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  defence,  too,  tended 
to  lessen  the  value  of  the  acquittal.  It  was  jirecisely  that  of  a 
consciously  guilty  person.  Hastings  shrunk  from,  rather  than 
courted,  inquiry,  and  availed  himself  of  all  the  legal  subtleties 
of  a  technical  defence.  The  production  of  certain  papers  was 
constantly  objected  to  by  him,  and  much  evidence  excluded. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  had  he  felt  con¬ 
scious  of  his  innocence,  and  anxious  to  make  it  clear  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  his  enemies,  he  would  have  adopted  a  line  of  defence 
directly  the  reverse? 

Lord  (h)rnwallis  assumed  the  administration  of  Indian  alfairs 
in  the  month  of  September,  178G,  soon  after  which  came  on  the 
war  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  which  continued  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Sir  John  Shore  (afterwards  Lord  Tcignmoiith),  and 
was  brought  to  an  end  under  that  of  Lord  Mornington  (the  late 
Mi  inpiis  of  Wellesley),  who  arrived  in  (Calcutta  as  governor- 
general  on  the  17th  of  May,  171)8.  'Fhe  attack  on  Seringaj)atam, 
and  the  death  of  Tippoo,  arc  thus  narrated  by  Doctor  Taylor: — 

*  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any  one,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  Hastings  was  commenced  by  the  Whig  parly,  inspect  the  list  of 
peers,  who  voted  him  ‘  ffuiili/*  and  *  not  guilty*  and  he  will  tind  that  tlie 
Whig  lords  present  regularly  replied  in  the  former,  and  the  Tory  lords  as 
regularly  in  the  latter  terms. 
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‘  General  Harris  now  prepared  to  execute  the  intention  he  had 
ibrined  of  crossing  the  Gavary,  near  Soosilly,  if  it  should  appear  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  of  attacking  Scringapatain  on  the  western  side,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  juncture  of  the  lloinbay  army,  and  of  the  supjdics  of 
grain  which  were  exi>cctcd  to  come  through  the  western  passes.  This 
movement  was  wholly  unexj)ected  by  Tippoo;  and  when  he  heard  that 
it  Inul  been  suceessfully  accomjdished,  he  was  fdlcd  with  despair. 
Having  assembled  the  whole  of  his  principal  otTicers,  he  said  to  them, 

‘  We  have  arrived  at  our  last  stage;  what  is  your  determination?’ 

‘  To  die  along  with  you,*  was  the  universal  reply. 

‘  On  the  oth  of  April,  1799,  the  English  army  appeared  before 
S<‘ringapatam.  4'he  labours  of  the  siege  proceeded  steadily  until  the 
4th  of  May,  which  was  chosen  for  the  assault.  The  time  fixed  was 
one  o’clock,  when  the  orientals  usually  take  some  reiiose  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Soyed  Golfhar,  Tipjioo’s  ablest  olficer,  sent  word  to 
the  Sultan  that  the  English  were  about  to  make  an  attack,  but  Tippoo, 
misled  by  astrological  jiredictions,  refused  to  credit  the  report;  and 
while  the  Seyed  was  deliberating  on  forcing  the  Sultan  to  the  breach, 
he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  ’fippoo 
received  information  that  his  bravest  general  had  fallen,  and  that  the 
assault  was  commenced.  At  half-past  one  o’clock  General  llaird 
.stepjied  out  of  the  trenches,  drew  his  sword,  and  gave  the  signal  to 
advance.  In  less  than  seven  minutes  after,  the  English  colours  were 
planted  on  the  summit  of  the  breacdi.  Tlic  eomj)anies  of  the  two 
storming  divisions  wheeled  to  the  right  and  left  as  they  ascended, 
fighting  their  w  ay  along  the  northern  and  southern  ramparts,  where 
every  incli  of  ground  was  licrcely  contested.  Tliousands  fell  before 
the  victorious  soldiers,  and  the  carnage  did  not  cease  until  the  two 
divisions  met  on  the  eastern  rampart.  Nothing  now  remained  to  be 
taken  but  Tippoo’s  palace,  the  surrender  of  wdiich  was  only  delayed 
hy  tlie  uncertainty  that  jircvailed  respecting  the  fate  of  the  Sultan. 
TipjKK)  had  fidlen  in  the  heat  of  the  liglit,  severely  w  ounded  by  three 
musket  balls;  whilst  he  lay  on  the  ground,  an  English  soldier  atteini»ted 
to  tear  otV  his  embroidered  sword-belt,  but  the  Sultan,  w  ho  still  re¬ 
tained  his  sabre,  made  a  out  at  the  man,  and  wounded  him  in  the 
knee.  The  soldier  immcdiattdy  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  his 
death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
iH'fore  the  Sultan’s  body  was  found  and  recognised;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  his  family  had  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Hritish 
otReers.  Tlic  btxly  w  iis  buried  the  next  day,  wdth  military  honours, 
in  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  destroyed  several  Euroj)eaus  and  natives,  gave  an 
awful  interest  to  these  last  solemn  rites.’ — p.  193. 

Into  the  administration  of  the  financial  and  judicial  affairs  of 
India,  Lord  Cornwallis  introduced  many  important  changes  (tlie 
details  of  which  arc  given  in  Mr.  Mill’s  work),  w  hich,  however, 
were  not  so  snccesstul  as  his  military  operations.  T'hcy  arc 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — lie  designed  to  constitute  the 
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Zemindars,  or  collectors  of  the  land  revenne,  a  body  of  landed 
proprietors,  renting  their  Zemindaries  as  estates  from  the  ( -om- 
pany,  and  paying  the  land-tax  as  a  species  of  rent.  This  uroject, 
whicli  showed  utter  ignorance  of  the  pocidiar  tenure  of  land  in 
India,  brought  ruin  on  the  Zemindai's,  and  inflicted  severe 
in|iiry  on  the  ryots  or  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Many  of  the 
judicial  reforms  were  inapplicable  to  the  social  condition  of 
India,  and  therefore  failed  to  ])roducc  the  beneficial  results  which 
had  been  too  eagerly  anticipated.  The  government  of  Lord 
Wellesley  was  a  very  interesting  and  brilliant,  hut  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  expensive  one.  llis  policy  aimed  at  placing  the 
entire  military  arrangements  of  India  under  the  control  of  the 
llrilish — a  policy  which,  if  carried  out,  would  clearly  have  given 
tlic  Company  an  absolute  dominion  over  all  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Indian  princes,  and  rendered  that  body  the  guardian  of 
general  traiupullity.  Great  expenses,  indeed,  had  been  incurred, 
but  it  was  certain  that  the  ])rcssure  woidd  only  be  temporary, 
for  the  revenues  were  beginning  to  improve,  the  coiupiered 
and  ceded  districts  began  to  grow  profitable  after  trampiillily 
had  been  restored,  and  the  economic  reductions,  which  were 
eommenced  as  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  gave  promise  of  a  large 
and  early  surplus  revenue  from  our  j)ossessions.  The  (^)urt  of 
Directors,  from  the  beginning,  took  a  very  harsh  view,  as  we  are 
told,  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  policy,  and  thwarted  him  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  where  they  were  not  checked  by  the  interference  of  the 
Hoard  of  Control,  The  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  in  spite  of  his 
accnmulated  years  and  infirmities,  was  ajqiointed  the  successor 
of  J^ord  Wellesley  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  he  sank 
under  the  increased  fatigue  which  he  had  im])oscd  upon  himself 
by  a  journey  to  the  upper  provinces.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
(ieorgo  Harlow,  a  civil  servant  of  the  com])any,  who  had  filled 
several  subordinate  situations  creditably,  but  who  did  not  ])os- 
sess  the  (pialifications  necessary  for  a  ))ost  of  so  much  importance 
and  responsibility  as  that  of  governor-gcneral. 

Lord  Minto  reached  India  in  July,  1807,  lus  successor  to  Sir 
(leorge  Harlow.  Of  his  administration  Sir  John  Malcolm  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘  that  it  differs  essentially  from  that  of  every  governor- 
general  who  ])rcccded  him.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  pos- 
sessc'd  of  such  clear  intellect,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  government,  to  be  long  in  India  without  being 
satisfied  that  the  system  of  neutral  policy  which  had  been 
ado])ted,  could  not  be  persevered  in  without  the  hazard  of  great 
and  increasing  danger  to  the  state.  His  calm  mind  saw'  at  the 
same  time  the  advantage  of  reconciling  the  authorities  in  England 
to  the  measures  wdiich  he  contenqdated.  Hence,  he  ever  ]>re- 
ferred  delay,  where  he  thought  that  it  was  unaccompanied  with 
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(lanj^cr,  aiul  referred  to  the  administration  at  home,  whom  he 
nr»i:ed,  hy  every  arjiument  he  could  use,  to  sauetioii  tlie  eoursc 
he  deemed  best  suited  to  the  ]niblic  interests.  Ihit  this  desire 
to  eoueiliatc  and  earry  his  superiors  alonjjj  with  him,  ditl  not 
result  from  any  dread  of  responsibility,  for  w’hcrcvcr  the  exigency 
of  the  ease  recpiired  a  departure  from  this  "cueral  rule,  he  was 
]>rompt  and  decided.’  In  1813,  Lord  Minto  returned  to  Englaixl, 
where  a  sudden  illness  shortly  afterwards  terminated  his  useful 
life. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  arrived  in  (hdcutta,  October  13th, 
1813,  with  the  authority  of  governor-general;  and  at  sneh  a 
time  it  was  fortunate  that  the  government  of  India  was  entrusted 
to  a  nobleman  ecpially  distinguished  for  his  di])lomatie  and 
military  attainments,  and  who  had  given  many  signal  ])roofs  of 
his  talents  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  At  the  close  of  liis 


administration,  as  Doctor  Taylor  well  observes,  the  situation  of 
the  Hritish  power  was  very  ditferent  from  what  it  had  been  when 
that  nobleman  first  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  'I'he 
(lompanv’s  territories  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  their  revenues 
increased;  the  Eindarries  were  annihilated;  the  ])ower  of  the 
.^lahrattas,  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  Hritish,  was  anni¬ 
hilated  ;  and  Seindia,  the  only  ruler  whose  resources  were  un- 
diminished,  had  shown  by  all  his  acts,  that  he  had  ceased  to 
cherish  any  plans  of  ambition.  In  1823,  JA)rd  Hastings  returned 
to  England,  after  having  filled  the  station  of  governor-general 
for  nine  years.  Dilferenees  of  o}>inion  may  exist  regarding  some 
minor  points  of  his  g<'vernmcnt,  but  none  of  these  ])oints  are  of 

a  character  which  can  in  anv  dem*ce  affect  that  admiration  which 
•  •  ^ 

is  given  to  all  the  great  measures  of  his  political  administration. 

In  the  sneeceding  chapter,  Doctor  Taylor  relates  some  inter¬ 
esting  ])artieulars  of  the  state  of  India  at  the  close  of  the  ^lah- 
ratta  war,  and  treats  on  the  atlairs  of  Hyderabad,  the  mutiny  ol’ 
W'llore,  the  disputes  and  controversy  with  the  Burmese,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Lahore  under  Bnnjeet  Singh.  This  brings  us  to 
the  administration  of  Lari  Amhnrst  and  the  Burmese  war,  one 
of  the  longest,  and  perhaps  interesting  portions  of  the  volume, 
on  which,  however,  we  lament  our  inability,  from  want  of  sj)aee, 
to  dwell.  \N  e  now  arrive  at  the  assumption  of  the  governor- 
generalship  ot  India  hy  I<,ord  William  Bentinck,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Ijord  Auckland,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Alfghan  war. 

I  he  eireumstanees  under  which  the  former  nobleman  entered 


on  his  arduous  duties  were  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  diflicully. 
Such  had  been  the  unavoidable  expenditure  incurred  hy  previous 
events  of  an  important  character,  which  had  added  thirteen  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  registered  debt  of  the  Company,  while  the  outlay  of 
the  govermneut  far  exceeded  the  resources  from  which  it  was  to 
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1)0  defrayed,  that  the  necessity  of  letrenehinent  was  earnestly 
urjred  l>v  the  ('oiirt  of  Directors,  and  the  new  governor  a])j)eareil 
lit  (hdentta  in  the  nnpopnlar  character  of  a  linaneial  retormer. 
Independent  of  this,  one  of  his  first  measures  was  the  ]>nl)lishin‘j!; 
of  a  |)roelaination,  strictly  forbidding*  the  practice  of  .s/z/Zee, — that 
is,  ot  burning  or  burying  alive  the  widows  of  Hindus.  Two 
remarkable  j)ro)eets  were  eonteinjdated  duriug  his  administra¬ 
tion,  which,  as  they  are  incidentally  alluded  to  in  l.ord  Aiiek- 
lauds  declaration  of  his  reasons  for  undertaking  the  Atfghan  war, 
we  shall  give  briefly  in  Doctor  Taylor’s  own  words: — 

‘  The  general  traiK|iullity  of  India  during  Lord  AVilliani  l»entinck*s 
administration,  atlbrded  an  O|)|>ortuni(y  for  the  prosecution  of  two 
gr(*at  projects,  the  consecpjenees  of  which  hav(‘  not  heen  yet  fully 
ilcveloped, — the  o|)ening  of  eonuuuuieations  with  the  countries  west  of 
the  Indus,  between  tliat  river  ami  the  Lasj)ian  sea,  and  the  estahlish- 
meiit  oi'  a  steam  eoimuuuieation  hetweeu  Kugland  and  Imlia.  'Fin* 
primary  oh)(*et  in  forming  any  connexion  with  the  countries  west  of 
tin;  Indus,  was  the  <‘Xtension  of  liritish  eomuu'ree.  It  was  helinx <  d 
that  it  wouhl  b<*  possible  to  open  inarlo'ts  for  tin*  sale  of  I»riti>h 
manufactures  in  the  great  trading  cities  of  C’entral  Asia;  tin*  goods 
h(‘iug  conveyed  by  steam-boats  up  the  Indus,  and  tln'U  transpoi t<.*d  by 
nativi*  nn*rehauts  across  the.  mouutaiu-pass(*s  of  the,  Indian  ('am*asjis. 
In  order  to  facilitate,  this  d(*sirable  object,  L(»nl  William  I»eutiin-k, 
<lnring  his  northern  ju'ogress,  had  an  inti'rview  with  Ivunjeet  Singh, 
tin*  ruler  of  Lahon*,  which  was  one  <d‘  the  most  gorg(*()us  disjdays  of 
oriental  inaguilie(*nee  that  can  be  imagim*d.  The  King  of  Lahore 
e\press(*d  himself  favourabh*  to  such  an  extension  of  inter(*ours(*,  and 
with  i'atln*r  gr(*atcr  diflieulty,  the  Ame(*rs  ol‘  Seiinh*  wen*  iinluet'd  to 
adopt  the  sann*  course  of  ]»oliey.  Lieutenant,  alU*rwards  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  llurnes,  was  eneourag(*d  by  the  gov(*rnor-g(*m*ral  to  uinh*rtal<e 
an  «*xploring  tour  through  the  eouutrii'S  of  C’entral  Asia,  thoi  almost 
unknown.  'Lhis  (‘Uterprising  traveller  collected  very  important  infor¬ 
mation  l•esp(*cting  tin*  political  condition,  the  commercial  relations,  and 
tin*  geographical  features  of*  the  countries  b(*tw(‘(*u  the  (’asjnau  and 
tin*  Indus;  and  his  sid)S(*(pient  publicaticm  of*  his  travels  excited  a 
consid(*rable  slum*  of*  public  attention  in  hhiglaud.’ — p.  dTd. 

Lord  William  nentinek  (piitted  India  in  March,  18.‘k>.  hiuan- 
eial  deraugeiucnts  threw  a  gloom  over  the  close  of  his  admiiiis- 
tratiou.  The  fluctuations  to  which  the  govermueut  loans  were 
liable,  and  the  ruinous  speetdatious  unfortunately  enti*red  into 
by  the  houses  of  agenev  established  at  (’aleutta,  brought  on  :i 
eommereial  crisis  which,  in  the  many  bankruptcies  it  occasioned, 
inflicted  a  fearful  loss  on  the  commercial  community  of  (’aleutta, 
and  reduced  many  ofheers  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress.  Ou 
this  portion  of  Indian  history  the  author  is  indebted  to  ‘]Mr. 
Aid)er's  closing  remarks  on  Jiord  NN  illiam  Ilentinek’s  adminis¬ 
tration,’  from  which,  as  they  are  ecpially  distinguished  by  their 
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force  aiul  truth,  we  repret  that  we  can  only  find  room  for  tlie 
closing  extract : — 

‘  Tlic  (V)iirt  of  Directors,  on  learning  that  his  lordship’s  health  con¬ 
st  raim‘d  him  to  ndinqnish  the  government,  passed  the  following 
n'^olution  on  the  2()th  of  September,  1834  : — 

‘  Resolved, — That  this  court  deeply  lament  that  the  state  of  Lord 
AVillinm  Hentinck’s  health  should  he  such  as  to  deprive  the  (  ompany 
of  his  nu)st  valuable  services;  and  this  court  deem  it  proper  to  record, 
on  the  (X'casion  of  his  lordshijfs  resignation  ot  the  ollice  ot  governor- 
g.-nrral,  their  high  sense  of  the  distinguished  ability,  energy,  zeal,  and 
integrity,  Avith  which  his  lordship  has  discharged  the  arduous  duties 
of  iiis  exalted  station.’  ’ 

From  the  time  when  Lord  William  Bentinck  left  India  (^larch, 
1833  ),  to  the  middle  of  the  following  year,  there  was  no  resident 
governor-general,  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  political  })ariies 
at  home.  In  the  meantime,  therefore,  the  supreme  autliorily  at 
(’alcutta  devolved  on  Sir  (Charles  Metcalfe,  whose  brief  ad¬ 
ministration  was  marked  by  several  concessions  to  ]H)pular 
opinion,  particularly  by  the  al)olition  of  all  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  On  the  4th  of  July,  183G,  Lord  Auckland 
landed  at  Oalentta,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  which 
ev(‘rvthing  seemed  to  promise  would  not  be  less  pacific  under 
bis  liands,  than  under  those  of  his  jiredecessor.  llis  lordshij) 
was  known  to  be  a  consistent  supporter  of  a  pacific  })olicy,  and 
eager  to  carry  out  those  schemes  of  social  improvement  which 
retpiire  a  period  of  jierfect  traiupiillity  for  their  full  development, 
llis  earliest  attention  was  engaged  to  promote  the  designs  which 
had  been  formed  for  the  advancement  of  native  education,  and 
the  eonnnnnication  of  so  much  knowledge  to  the  ^lohannncdans 
and  Hindus  as  they  were  willing  to  receive.  He  undertook  to 
improve  and  facilitate  the  modes  of  collecting  the  landed  revenue, 
corrected  the  method  of  impost,  and  arranged  ])lans  calculated 
to  have  the  best  effect  in  securing  property,  and  preventing 
eneroachment  and  oppression.  He  earned  out  gradually,  but 
steadily,  an  amended  judicial  system  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
powers,  and  substituted  the  vernacular  tongue  for  the  foreign 
languages,  Arabic  and  Persian,  which  were  formerly  in  use,  in 
all  courts  and  administrative  transactions, — a  measun'  that,  for 
the  first  time,  made  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  intelligible  to  its  subjects.  These  and  many  other  similnr 
measures  endeared  his  government  to  the  people,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  ot  Lord  Auckland  may  safely  be  ]>ronounced  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  decidedly  popular  one. 

He  had  not  long  been  in  possession  of  the  supreme  autlioritv, 
when  circumstances  occurred  which  induced  him  to  enter  deeply 
into  the  troubled  politics  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  and 
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eventually  to  involve  his  government  in  a  struggle,  of  wlheh  the 
final  issue  is  yet  uncertain.  This  was  an  unhai>j>y  "hich 
tended,  in  addition  to  its  other  evils,  to  detraet  from  his  otlierwise 
able  and  enlightened  administration.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
he  was  drawn  into  an  aeejuiescenee  in  measures  for  eommeneing 
and  earrying  on  the  war  in  Atfghanistan  without  due  reflection 
as  to  the  eonse(iucnees,  uium  insuilicient  information,  and  at 
the  instance  of  certain  attachvs„  in  whose  disinterestedness  and 
sagacity  he  reposed  too  great  a  confidence ;  these  persons  gave 
to  facts  and  events  their  own  colouring,  and  thus  misled  his 
better  judgment,  l.ord  Auckland,  we  arc  told  on  good  atitho- 
rity,  did  not  sufliciently  dissect  the  motives  and  objects  of 
bis  functionaries,  nor  endeavour  to  detect  the  bias  under 
wbich  they  acted.  Doctor  Taylor  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  criminal  war,  in  which,  like  till  pre¬ 
ceding  writers,  he  fails  to  adduce  anything  like  valid  or  tangible 
grounds  for  its  being  undertaken.  The  principal  authority 
he  relies  on,  is  the  manifesto  of  the  governor-general  himself, 
which  is  too  long  for  insertion  here.  But  what  is  wanted  is, 
more  light  thrown  u])on  antecedent  relations  and  events,  which 
even  the  work  of  Mr.  Masson  fails  to  su]>])ly.  On  the  whole, 
we  can  recommend  this  cha])ter  on  the  Aflghan  war,  as  an  abb*, 
succinct,  and  generally  impartial  account  of  its  important  trans¬ 
actions  down  to  the  forcing  of  the  Khybcr  Pass,  by  (general 
Pollock.  The  remaining  ])ortions  of  the  book,  which  treat  on 
the  ('binese  war,  and  on  the  English  dependencies  in  the  Indian 
seas,  as  ('cylon,  Singapore,  Pnlo  Penang,  Malacca,  and  the 
Mauritius,  are  instructive,  and  well  worthy  of  the  rest  of  th(‘ 
volume. 


Art.  VII.  77/e  Atlvducvhivitf  <tf  the  CUtuu  of  the  Times. 

l»y  An(ln‘w  Heed,  D.I).  Lomlun:  Snow.  lS  t3. 

Du.  Heed  says  that  ‘  a  considerable  ))art  of  this  book  is  .<?////- 
(festive'  So  we  have  found  it  to  be,  and  as  such  we  shall  treat 
it ;  comj)aring  or  contrasting,  now  and  then,  his  suggestions  for 
the  advancement  of  religion  with  the  ('(ithidicons  of  others.  \Nc 
bes])eak,  at  the  outset,  therefore,  his  ])atience,  and  the  confidence 
of  our  readers  in  our  good  intentions,  and  the  sympathy  of  both 
in  our  good  humour.  \Nc  want  his  book  to  be  generally  read, 
for  the  reasons  wc  shall  assign,  and  his  suggestions  to  be  talked 
over  as  well  as  pondered;  but  wc  can  only  make  sure  of  this  by 
a  conversational  stvle.  Indeed,  we  cannot  combine  pathos  with 
point  as  he  does.  Wc  have  both  wept  and  trembled,  as  well  as 
rejoiced,  in  the  perusal  of  liis  volume,  and  in  that  spirit  sliould 
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juvfer  to  write,  were  our  a|)|)cal  to  (Miristians  only.  l>ut  as  ii  is 
not  C'liristians  alone  that  notice  the  evils  which  he  }m>jH)ses  t(» 
reiuedv,  we  must  address  our  remarks  to  the  known  eouditiou  ol’ 
the  parties  whom  we  are  d(*sirous  of  inllueneing. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  now  the  wateh-word  of  all  ehurehes 
and  relii^ious  soeieiies.  4'hey  do  not  all  mean  hy  religion,  nor  liv 
the  advancement  of  it,  the  same  thing;  and  thus  do  not  try  to 
atlvanee  it  in  the  same  way  or  spirit.  Hut,  whatever  they  mean 
hy  religion,  they  are  fully  hVnt  upon  advancing  it,  and  evitlently 
heeause  ‘  the  Times’  recpiire  sj)ecial  measures  for  that  purpose. 

Poj)erv  feels  and  avows  this  fact,  and  thus  virtually  aeknow- 
l(‘d*res  that  the  ordiuarv  routine  of  her  ‘  enchantments'  can 
neither  spread  nor  preserve  her  sway  in  times  like  the  present. 
Accordingly,  she  has  unfurled  her  old  missionary  banner,  and  in 
Hakis  first!  for  the  conversion  of  heathen  and  heretics;  and  that 
ehielly  by  the  prayers  of  the  Arvhie-Confrerie;  the  members  of 
which,  in  Paris,  increased  last  year,  at  the  rate  ol’  ten  thousand 
a  month,  and  now  amount  to  millions  on  the  C’onlinent :  all 
pledged  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  for  the  conversion  of  England,  and 
the  Komanizing  of  the  world.  Thus  infallibility  proclaims 
I’roin  the  \"atieau,  aud  without  thuuder,  that  the  advancement  (4‘ 
religion  is  ///c  claim  of  the  times;  and,  for  once,  his  Holiness  is 
right  ;  or,  not  so  far  wrong  as  some  who  deny  his  infallibility. 
He  resigns  his  anathemas  to  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Oxford,  and  insteail 
of  adding  more  candles  to  the  altar,  lets  the  faithful  jmiy  without 
book  I’or  our  eonversiou.  Episcopacy  also  sees  and  owns  in  the 
timi‘s,  an  imperative  claim  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and 
is  meeting  it  by  building  new  churches,  and  enforcing  old 
nd)rics,  and  llirting  with  Habylon.  Some  of  the  chaun)ions  of 
the  church, — like  the  governor-general  of  India,  who  secs  in  tin* 
times  there,  reasons  for  restoring  the  gates  of  Somnauth  to  tlu‘ 

1  lindoos,  from  whom  the  3Iahomedans  stole  them  ages  ago, — 
see  in  the  times  here,  that  the  altar  is  no  longer  sate  without 
the  candles,  nor  the  ])ulpit  without  the  surplice,  nor  the 
Sabbath  without  the  festivals,  that  poperv  stole  from  paganism. 
Aeconlingly,  like  ‘  the  gates  of  Somnauth,’  these  Palladiums 
are  eomiug  back  by  ‘proclamation,’  to  their  old  shrines;  for, 
strange  to  tell,  whilst  poor  l.ord  Ellcnborough  is  both  lampooned 
aud  denounced  for  svmbolizing  with  Hindooism,  our  home- 
traders  m  aud  liceused  hawkers  of  heathen 
although  sviuboli/iug  (juite  as  much  with  poperv,  are  deemed 
the  pillars  ot  the  church  !  We  have  read,  as  in  dutv  bound,  all 
the  ]>ublishcd  *  mysteries  ot  Ists,  tor  meeting  the  claims  ot  tlu' 
times  by  the  advancement  ot  religion  ;  but  we  have  found  mmc 
ol  their  nostrums  cither  so  rational  or  Scriptural  as  the  prayer- 
crusade  ot  the  Archie-contrerie.  Indeed,  neither  secret  prayer. 
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except  on  saints  days,  nor  the  Bible,  except  in  churcb,  might 
have  any  connexion  with  the  advancement  of  religion,  for  any¬ 
thing  that  Pnscyisni  writes  to  commend  them.  Its  sole  remedv 
for  all  that  is  evil  or  ominous  in  our  new  times,  is  the  ritual  of 
old  times. 

The  church  of  Scotland  takes  another  and  very  different  view 
of  the  claims  of  the  times.  Instead  of  trying  to  bring  hack  any¬ 
thing  that  John  Knox  threw  out  of  the  kirk,  she  is  trying  to  keep 
all  that  he  brought  into  it.  She  thinks,  and  justly*  that  neither 
the  crown  nor  the  civil  courts  ought  to  control  lier  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  nor  patronage  to  intrude  her  ministry.  She  sees 
that  her  people  cannot  be  kej)t  within  her  pale,  nor  her  pale 
itself  be  kept  evangelical,  in  such  times  as  the  present,  by  the 
nominees  of  lords,  lairds,  or  cabinets.  Many  of  her  best  sons, 
therefore,  arc  ready  to  unfurl  the  old  banner  of  the  (covenant  on 
the  blue  hills  of  Scotland,  and  to  follow  it,  if  necessary,  like  the 
covenanters,  at  all  hazards.  Vital  presbyterianism,  in  the  kirk, 
deems  a  demonstration  of  this  kina  to  be  one  of  the  imperative 
duties  of  the  times ;  and  vital  presbyterianism  out  of  the  kirk, 
feels  that  it  owes  to  the  times,  to  welcome  the  fellowship  of  all 
voluntary  churches  that  hold  the  Head,  as  well  as  to  revise  some¬ 
what  its  own  standards.  In  regard  to  Methodism,  except  its 
spirited  protests  against  Puscyism,  we  arc  not  awture  of  any  new 
public  measure  which  that  hard  working  church  has  adopted,  in 
order  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  times.  Perhaps,  her  old  machi¬ 
nery,  if  well  worked,  will  enable  her  to  serve  her  generation 
better  than  she  could  do  by  other  means. 

So  far,  we  have  not  referred  to  anything  that  is  common  to  all 
churches,  for  advancing  religion ;  and  for  a  little  still,  we  must 
just  glance  at  what  is  peculiar  or  new  amongst  dissenters  at  this 
crisis.  Not,  however,  that  we  are  about  to  embroil  ourselves  in 
any  of  the  points  at  issue  between  baptists  and  piedobaptists. 
Wc  expect,  indeed,  to  put  both  denominations  into  good  huiuour 
with  each  other,  and  with  ourselves  too,  by  telling  them  kindly 
ot  the  somewhat  new  forms  that  the  times  have  mven  to^  their  old 
^lisputcs.  Now,  Puscyism  is  their  mutual  dread,  especially  as  it 
advocates  baptismal  regeneration  more  plausibly  than  \yiis  wont 
in  the  olden  time  ;  and,  therefore,  the  advancement  of  religion 
against  this  baneful  heresy,  is  one  ot  the  claims  ot  our  own  times 
on  each  party.  Both  know  to  a  certainly — we  were  about  to 
say,  instinctively — that  they  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
the  regcncrationists,  except  pity  for  their  intatuation.  I  he  call 
made  upon  each  denomination  to  dismiss  trom  its  fellowship  all 
members  belonging  to  the  other ;  or,  uj>on  such  members  to 
withdraw  at  once,  and  rally  under  their  own  baptismal  banner, 
w'as  therefore  peeuliarlv  ill-timed,  however  well  meant;  for  it 
VOL.  xin,  '  a  a 
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was  aping  in  a  small  way  the  exclusiveness  of  episcopacy,  without 
even  the  paltry  excuse  of  nrotesting  t^ainst  heresy  or  schism.  Of 
the  same  kind,  also,  are  all  the  siisi)icions,  on  both  sides,  of  envy 
or  ill  will.  Neither  side  is  really  convinced  of  their  truth,  nor 
glad  to  hud  any  grounds  for  them.  The  deepest,  and  dearest, 
and  most  vital  conviction  of  both  denominations  is,  that  neither 
prefers  its  ix'culiarity  to  the  gospel,  or  would  care  the  turning  of 
a  straw  for  even  the  universality  of  its  own  ba])tism,  aj)art  from 
its  own  glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Both  would  weep  and 
tremble  alike  over  either  a  sprinkled  or  an  immersed  world,  if  it 
were  not  also  ‘  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,’  and  thus,  in  the 
position  of  being  ‘baptized  with  the  iloly  Ghost  and  with  fire.’ 
In  like  manner,  both  arc  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  in  regard  to 
the  rampant  errors  of  the  times,  and  rely  mainly  on  each  other, 
so  far  as  their  reliance  is  at  all  human,  for  the  energies  that  will 
light  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  again,  should  that  become 
necessary.  They  have  no  mutual  suspicions  of  each  other  s  love 
or  zeal  for  the  gospel.  Should  a  ‘  field  day’  come,  the  ehureh 
would  not  lind  them  two  denominations,  but  one  army,  w  ith  the 
same  banner  and  watchword.  Besides,  as  the  Jirst  missionarv 
churches,  they  have  both  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  all  the 
missionary  ehurches  in  the  world  with  them.  Lven  those  that 
dirt’er  most  from  them,  admire  their  missionary  sjiirit,  and  feel 
that,  as  they  were  the  fathers  of  this  spirit,  so  will  they  be  its 
defenders,  even  if  its  defence  should  cost  blood  as  w  ell  as  labour 


and  money.  'I'hey  seem  to  themselves,  occasionally,  to  he  on  the 
eve  of  an  open  rujiture,  or  of  a  final  breach ;  but  this  is  all  mere 
st'cming ;  and  that  only  to  themselves.  The  church  sees  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  their  squabbles.  She  sees,  indeed,  that  they  oc¬ 
casionally  agitate  each  other,  and  thus  give  her  short  intervals  of 
rest ;  but  she  know  s  that  they  agitate  each  other  only  as  the 
stars  do,  around  a  magnetic  centre  that  binds  them  to  ‘their 
courses,’  and  blends  their  lights.  No  noneonforinist  union  ap- 
|H‘ars  to  the  hierarchy  so  indissoluble  as  that  of  the  Independ¬ 
ents  and  Baptists;  and  just  because  it  is  a  spiritual  union,  that 
their  own  ditVercnces  cannot  disturb  ;  for  even  these  throw'  them, 


for  ever,  direct  upon  its  foundation — the  New  Testament ;  and 
thus  turthcr  otl  tlian  ever  from  all  hierarchical  and  political  in- 
tluence.  ‘  The  Church’  thinks,  at  times,  that  she  can  make  some¬ 
thing  ot  MetluHlism,  and  that  her  state-anchorage  has  an  ally  in 
I’resbyterianism ;  but  she  never  dreams  even  of  ae(juiring  any 
hold  on,  or  deference  from,  the  descendants  of  Owen  or  Hunvan, 


exi'ept  through  her  evangelical  clergv;  and  she  dislikes  to  be  re¬ 
presented  by  them,  or  to  be  indebted  to  them  for  any  ot  her 
national  intlucnce.  She  may  see  some  room,  if  not  for  ‘  the  sole 
ot  her  foot,  yet  for  her  *  little  finger,’  on  the  platform  of  other 
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churches  ;  but  the  waters  of  Noah  })resented  to  Noah  s  dove  not 
a  more  unmanji^eable  or  hopeless  element  than  pure  dissent 
seems  to  her.  She  can  conceive  of  nothin*;  but  hnv,  that  could 
make  it  subside  from  her,  or  succumb  to  her ;  but  she  is  afraid 
to  play  Canute,  by  lashin*;  the  waves.  She  can,  when  she  is  in 
the  humour,  l)attle  it  with  Home,  because  she  knows  anticpiity 
quite  its  well  as  Romo  herself,  and  thus  can  keep  infallibility  at 
bay,  with  some  appearance  of  having  the  best  side  of  the  question  ; 
but  she  feels  that  she  might  as  well  quote  Chillingworth  or 
Whately  to  the  pope,  as  quote  fathers,  councils,  or  tradition,  to 
dissenters.  Not  that  she  thinks  them  ignorant  of  antiquity,  l)ut 
because  they  own  no  other  authority  in  relijiion  than  the  New 
Testament ;  and  thus,  like  Job’s  liCviathan,  ‘  laugh  at  the  shaking 
of  spears’  from  any  armory  but  that  of  G(hI. 

Dr.  Reed  must  forgive  us  for  going  a  little  further  yet  in  our 
own  way.  We  have  often  and  long  wished  for  a  fair  ()]q>ortunity 
of  telling  the  two  great  denominations  of  dissenters,  how  much 
they  are  really  ‘  one  body,’  and  how  much  they  are  felt  to  be  so 
by  the  hierarchy.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  mix  iq)  his  book 
with  our  own  lucubrations.  We  shall  do  justice  to  it  before  we 
close ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  try  to  do  justice  to  the 
Independents  and  Baptists,  in  order  to  help  them  to  appreciate 
each  other  duly  ;  for  this  they  must  do  before  they  can  act  out 
Dr.  Reed’s  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  religion.  Now, 
neither  their  distinctions  nor  divisions,  as  churches,  divert  the 
hierarchy  from  dwelline:  on  their  real  union  around  the  New 
Testament.  Nothing  moves  either  IxHly  a  hairbreadth  from  this 
‘pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.’  If  they  do  not  always  shake 
hands  around  that  pillar,  they  never  shake  it,  nor  desert  it.  It 
is  their  common  and  sole  centre;  and  thus  it  makes  them  one 
body,  and  their  orbit  but  one,  to  the  hierarchy.  ‘  High  church,’ 
(for  we  do  not  refer  at  all  to  the  church  of  (,’hrist  in  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  corporation  of  England  and  Ireland,)  sees  that  whilst  this 
union  subsists,  she  can  have  no  great  influence  in  their  orbit,  nor 
any  moral  attraction  for  them  in  her  own.  She,  therefore,  con¬ 
tents  herself  with  calling  them  ‘wandering  stars,’  and  with 
leaving  nothing  between  them  juid  ‘the  blackness  of  darkness,’ 
but  unawennntrd  mercy.  But  the  very  bitterness  and  frequency 
with  which  this  is  done,  betrays,  on  the  part  of  ‘  high  church,’ 
deep  mortification.  She  knows  full  w’ell,  and  feels  w’ith  all  the 
keenness  of  an  acute  sensation,  that  dissenters  have  been  ‘  the 
morning  stars’  of  missionary  enter])rise ;  ‘  irajiderina,  only  to 
lead  the  heathen  to  Christ.  Would  Baptists,  and  Independents, 
and  Methodists,  only  stay  at  home,  and  thus  not  force  upon 
public  attention,  glaring  contrasts  between  ‘  the  apostles  f)f  the 
Lamb’  and  modern  bishops,  ‘  high  church’  would  have  more 
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patience  with  them ;  but  as  they  only  thin  her  ranks  at  home, 
and  take  precedence  of  episcopacy  abroad,  and  must  now  wield 
for  ever  tne  chief  sceptre  of  missions  in  the  world,  she  has  no 
patience  with  them. 

Thus  have  they  placed  the  worldly  hierarchy  before  the  world ; 
and,  therefore,  they  must  peril  the  world,  if  they  plague  each 
other,  or  do  not  co-operate  visibly  and  cordially.  They  can 
keep  in  check  at  home,  and  a-head  of  abroad,  all  tnat  is  rampant 
in  tne  hierarchy ;  and  as  all  that  is  rampant  is  unscriptural  also, 
and  thus  ruinous  to  souls,  it  is  of  infinite  importance  now,  that 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Independents,  hold 
themselves  to  be  *  set’  by  God  ‘  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,’ 
and  not  for  the  diffusion  of  their  peculiarities. 

Let  the  Baptists  and  Independents,  especially,  look  at  their 
own  moral  position  in  Asia,  in  virtue  of  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  by  their  missionaries.  It  is  unparalleled  in  the  world, 
and  only  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  cnurch  by  the  completion 
of  the  canon.  It  is  the  envy  of  all  hierarchies  that  have  any 
dependence  on  Scripture  for  the  advancement  of  religion.  They 
see  that  the  two  great  dissenting  missionary  societies  have  done 
what  universities  could  not,  and  what  must  give  them  an  un- 
^proachable  vant^e-ground  for  ever,  throughout  India  and 
China.  No  gift  of  bishops  to  Asia,  wxre  they  all  Hebers  and 
Wilsons,  and  sent  out  by  dozens,  will  ever  eclipse,  or  be  compared 
with,  the  gift  of  translations,  when  Asia  shall  ‘turn  unto  the  Lord.’ 
Her  Pentecost  will  for  ever  date  from  Serampore  and  Canton. 
Carey  and  Morrison  will  always  be  her  Lutner  and  Wycliffe. 
What  is  any  opinion  these  denominations  have  respecting  the 
precise  import  of  a  ceremonial  word,  or  ground  oi  complaint, 
compared  to  their  mutual  j^sition,  so  sublime,  commanding,  and 
responsible,  towards  ‘  all  Asia  ?’  Why,  had  the  two  societies 
neither  personal  nor  home  reasons  for  vital  and  visible  unity, 
their  mutual  relation  to  Asia  alone,  as  it  can  never  be  suj)er- 
seded  in  time  but  by  themselves,  nor  forgotten  in  eternity,  ought 
to  make  them  one  in  heart  and  hand,  even  as  God  and  the 
Lamb  are  one. 

And  now,  if  we  turn  from  the  east  to  the  west,  the  aspects 
and  claims  of  things  are  the  same.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  inueed, 
the  London  Missionary  Society  has  had  the  field  to  itself,  so  far 
as  the  English  Baptists  are  concerned.  But  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  two  scKieties  have  been  one,  both  in  their  trials  and  triumphs. 
For  what  is  to  divide  the  martyred  Smith,  of  Demerara,  from  his 
all  but  martyred  brethren  in  Jamaica,  or  the  daring  of  Knibb 
from  the  diplomacy  of  Dr.  Philip,  or  either  of  them  from  the 
lasting  love  and  veneration  of  the  religious  bodies  whose  joint 
property  they  are?  And  what  can  separate  the  invaluable 
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results  produced  by  the  missionaries  of  the  one  society  in  British 
Guiana,  by  a  method  of  organized  co-operation  whicn  has  come 
to  be  designated,  somewhat  quaintly,  ‘  The  Leader  and  Ticket 
System,’  u-om  the  results  not  less  valuable,  and  more  vast,  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  same  ^stem  by  the  missionaries  of  the  other 
society  in  Jamaica  ?  Neither  of  these  great  societies,  as  such, 
can  sympathize  in  the  assiduity  or  skill  which  may  be  displayed 
in  any  quarter,  in  picking  holes  in  the  garment  of  its  fellow,  or 
in  the  folly  which  would  obliterate  by  wholesale  those  evan¬ 
gelical  honours  that  cannot  be  denied  to  one  society  without 
l^ing  withheld  from  both.  Each  has  brilliant  proofs  of  visible 
success,  which  may  challenge  and  endure  the  scrutiny  of  the 
world,  as  the  w^ork  of  God,  m though  there  may  be  found  in  both 
some  of  the  evils  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  early 
churches.  We  would  not  have  either  Society  blind  to,  or  un¬ 
willing  to  look  at  anything  wrong  on  both  sides,  much  less  that 
each  sliould  look  only  at  the  hri^t  side  of  what  is  the  pillar  of 
its  own  camp,  and  only  on  the  dark  side  of  it  on  the  other.  The 
world  is  in  full  lynx-gaze  on  the  dark  side  of  both  pillars ;  and 
let  the  world  gaze  and  tell  too  what  it  sees,  we  say  I  But  let  not 
the  world  be  led  to  suspect,  and  thus  to  search  for,  evils  it  would 
never  have  even  dreamt  of,  but  for  recriminations  which,  in  their 
haste  to  correct  evils,  confounded  the  good  with  the  bad,  or 
overlooked  it  Both  Societies  can  well  afford,  without  at  all 
implicating  cither  their  principles  or  spirit,  to  make  all  the  con¬ 
cessions  and  deductions  too,  that  even  an  enemy  would  demand, 
in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  and  Polynesian  churches.  It  is 
JUS  much  the  glory  of  both  Societies  not  to  wink  at  cither  the 
chaff  or  the  tares  in  their  missionary  fields,  as  to  possess  a  harvest 
of  good  wheat.  And  as  ‘  angels  will  be  the  reapers’  at  last,  why 
should  the  sowers  strive  now  ?  especially  as  they  will  soon  be 
both  with  and  *  like  the  angels  of  God.’ 

We  do  not  forget  that  Jamaica  is  delicate  ground.  But  we 
know  it  too  well  to  be  either  deterred  or  intimidated  by  its  deli¬ 
cacy.  Indeed,  we  should  feel,  and  our  readers  would  tnink,  that 
wc  had  done  nothing  to  the  purpose  were  we  to  stop  here. 
Besides,  we  would* not  have  begun  at  all,  had  wc  not  seen  clearly 
that  Jamaica  might  be  made  the  grand  rc^on,  at  this  moment, 
for  the  unity  wc  advocate  and  anticipate.  Even  the  waters 
of  Marah  may  be  healed,  notwithstanding  all  their  bitterness* 
Would  all  who  complain  of  the  bituminous  springs  deplore  the 
bitterness,  in  the  meek  spirit  of  Moses,  the  Lord  would  soon 
‘  show  them  a  tree  by  which  the  waters  might  be  made  sweet.’ 
Dr.  Reed  secs  that  tree  clearly. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  all  ought  to  look  far  more  at  the 
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relation  of  the  converted  negroes  to  their  own  race  and  country, 
than  at  their  present  relations  to  British  missions,  and  to  identily 
the  Jamaica  churches  with  Africa^  not  with  England.  Their 
English  relations  are  dissolving  already,  as  to  both  their  form 
ana  degree ;  and  even  the  spirit  of  them  will  soon  take  a  new 
direction,  although  not  an  unfriendly  one  to  their  old  patrons. 
Besides,  whatever  the  Jamaica  churches  become,  they  can  never 
have  any  direct  influence  now  upon  either  the  position  or  pro¬ 
gress  of  any  society  or  denomination  at  home.  They  can  neither 
extend  nor  strei^then  here,  any  of  the  various  names  they  bear. 
In  reference  to  Britain,  they  will  just  be  churches  of  the  same 
*  order’  as  her  own,  and  notoing  more.  Their  practical  influence 
upon  Protestant  churches  will  be  in  America^  and  there  it  will 
tell  powerfully  upon  all  slave-holding  churches,  if  we  take  care 
to  elevate  the  native  mind  and  character.  It  will  tell,  too,  upon 
both  Western  and  Northern  Africa  for  incalculable  good  or  evil, 
according  as  missionaries  sanctify  much  or  little. 

We  b^peak  and  beseech  consideration  to  this  view  of  the 
Negro  churches  in  the  colonies.  Whenever  they  come  to  feel 
their  own  strength,  both  as  Christians  and  as  a  people — and  they 
are  beginning  to  find  it  out  already — they  will  care  infinitely 
more  for  their  brethren  in  America,  and  their  race  in  Africa, 
than  about  the  denominational  peculiarities  that  now  divide 
them.  Any  notoriety  that  any  sect  or  society  here  derives  from 
the  proportion  in  which  Negroes  are  identified  with  them,  will 
be  less  than  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  Negroes  w’hen  they 
appreciate  the  condition  of  their  *  kindred  accoraing  to  the  flesh,* 
ail  over  the  world.  Even  then,  indeed,  they  may  retain  their 
present  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  and  spread  them,  too,  in  the 
usual  spirit  of  rivalry ;  but  they  will  be  as  *  the  heart  of  one 
man’  on  behalf  of  their  chained  brethren  in  America,  and  of  the 
homes  of  their  fathers  in  Africa.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  w'ith  ardent  and  indomitable  spirit,  they  will  move  upon 
both,  and  find  means  to  make  the  American  ciiurches  hear  and 
heed  them,  and  the  African  tribes  to  welcome  them.  This  is 
their  destiny,  and  will  soon  be  their  grand  distinction.  The 
intelligence  and  purity  of  the  Negro  churches,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  supreme  concern  of  all  the  Societies  they  belong  to. 
Each  is  unspeakably  interested  in — yea,  responsible  for  the  tone 
of  mind  and  character  that  must  thus  re-act  soon  upon  two  Con¬ 
tinents.  For,  we  repeat  it,  the  Afiican  churches  in  the  colonies 
can  never  prove  or  promote  at  home  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
any  church.  They  can  only  be  a  credit  or  a  disgrace  to  the 
communions  w'hosc  name  they  bear,  and  the  Societies  that  now 
influence  them.  No  folly,  therefore,  can  be  more  egregious,  nor 
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any  crime  more  fatal,  than  to  check  holy  jealousy  of  their  intel- 
li«nce  or  piuity,  whatever  quarter  it  comes  from ;  or,  on  the 
otner  hand,  to  cherish  such  jealousy  as  is  likely  to  exasperate  the 
warm,  or  discourage  the  weak,  whatever  motive  be  assigned  for 
it.  The  wise  formation  of  African  character,  for  African  pur¬ 
poses  all  over  the  world,  cannot  be  secured  by  either  extreme 
candour,  or  extreme  rigidness.  Whoever  would  screen  the  Negro 
churches  fiom  the  scrutiny  of  the  New  Testament,  or  subject 
them  to  tests  that  would  unchristianize  the  churches  at  home,  is 
not  their  friend,  nor  the  friend  of  Africa.  Undue  leniency  can 
only  prolong  the  childish  and  superstitious  elements  oi  the 
African  mind,  and  undue  rigour  only  irritate  the  fiery  and  san¬ 
guine  elements  of  it.  Well  saith  the  Scripture,  ‘  He  that  ruleth 
over-men  should  be  just,  and  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when 
the  sun  riseth  on  a  morning  without  clouds.’  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  .3.) 

We  are  not  insensible  to,  nor  unsympathizing  with,  the  position 
in  which  the  missionaries  of  all  the  Societies  in  Jamaica  have 
placed  themselves,  and  each  other,  on  this  subject.  Arbitrating 
between  them,  however,  even  if  we  were  capable  of  doing  so, 
would  not  secure  their  own  chief  object ;  for,  after  all,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  it  is  their  chief  desire  to  lead  on  the  African  mind 
to  both  manliness  and  godliness,  although  by  somewhat  different 
processes.  Each  of  them,  therefore,  will  find  both  his  justifica¬ 
tion  and  reward  eventually,  not  from  any  adjudication  of  the 
points  on  which  they  are  now  at  issue,  but  in  the  holy  results 
which  all  their  hearts  love,  and  long  to  realize.  Let  them  only 
train  the  Negroes  to  regenerate  Africa,  and  Europe,  America, 
and  Asia  will  soon  do  them  ample  justice  and  honour. 

Such  are  some  of  the  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  that  Dr. 
Reed’s  work  has  suggested  to  us ;  and  if  we  have  hitherto  given 
more  prominence  to  our  own  opinions  than  to  his  positions,  it 
has  been  from  any  cause  but  disrespect  to  him  or  his  book.  Our 
real  and  sole  object  in  writing  as  we  have  done  is,  that  his  book 
may  not  be  confounded  at  all  w’ith  our  opinions,  nor  be  supposed 
to  go  into  the  questions  we  have  mooted  ujwn  his  hints.  We 
believe  that  we  have  liecn  both  thinking  out  some  of  his  best 
hints,  and  carrying  out  his  grand  design  by  the  process  we  have 
thus  far  pursu^.  This  may  be  a  mistake  on  our  part.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  however,  we  have  no  apology  to  make  to  him  or  any 
one  else  for  our  well-meant  effort  to  promote  ‘  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit’  amongst  the  two  great  bodies  of  evangelical  dissenters. 

We  would  now  say,  wdth  solemnity  and  affection,  to  all  who 
.^mpathize  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  article,  study  Dr. 
Heed’s  work.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so  without  being  alternately 
abased  for  our  divisions,  and  filled  with  wonder  and  gratitude 
for  the  vital  elements  of  unity  which  we  possess. 
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So  far,  and  too  far,  perhaps,  we  have  treated  Dr.  Reed’s  work 
as  ‘  suwestive.’  But  although  it  su^ested,  and  would  justify, 
were  that  necessary,  both  the  line  andspirit  of.  this  article,  it  is 
in  nowise  responsible  for  either,  and  ought  not  to  be  identified 
with  them  at  all.  This  will  be  obvious  from  its  contents : — 
1.  The  Advancement  of  Religion  Desirable.  2.  Its  Advance¬ 
ment  in  the  Person.  3.  By  Personal  Effort.  4.  In  the  Family. 
5.  By  the  Ministry^  6.  in  the  Church.  7.  By  the  Chureh. 
8.  In  the  Nation.  9.  In  the  World.  10.  The  Certainty  and 
Glory  of  the  Consummation.’  It  wdll  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
is  a  panoramic  view  of  ‘  the  kingdom  of  God,’  which  cannot  be 
analyzed  without  being  injured.  Any  formal  review  of  it,  in 
detail,  would  present  only  such  meagre  outlines  as  are  given  in 
the  description  books  of  a  grand  panorama.  Indeed,  we  could 
not  have  reviewed  it  in  detail,  even  if  we  had  had  no 
purpose  to  serve  but  its  own  success;  and  that^  we  arc  very 
anxious  to  promote,  for  many  reasons  besides  the  one  we  have 
chiefly  yielded  to.  It  is  a  wise,  impressive,  and  inspiring  book, 
in  reference  to  all  the  ways  in  which  religion  needs  and  claims 
to  be  advanced.  It  could  only  have  been  written  by  one  who 
had  actually  tried,  long  and  fully,  the  experiments  it  commends. 
Dr.  Reed  may  well  say,  ‘  that  all  the  suggestions  are  the  fruit 
of  actual  experiment,  or  of  careful  observation  and  comparison.’ 
Many  of  them,  it  is  well  known,  ^  have  been  proved*  during  his 
own  successful  ministry.  It  is  not,  however,  a  work  on  revivals, 
ill  the  technical  sense  of  that  word,  but  is  more  calculated  to 
revive  the  church  than  all  the  revival  books  of  the  age  put 
together,  his  own  not  excepted.  No  Christian,  public  or  private, 
can  rcrnl  it  without  being  revived  in  all  his  best  feelings,  nor 
without  seeing  both  what  is  wanted,  and  how  that  may  be  at¬ 
tained  ;  for  its  real,  although  not  exactly  avowed  object,  is  ‘  to 
CONVERT  Christians  to  their  own  opinions.’ — Preface^  p.  7. 

This  seems  a  paradox  at  first  sight ;  but  the  reader  soon  finds 
that  his  own  conversion  is  going  on,  even  as  to  those  points  in 
his  creed,  w’here  the  cordiality  of  his  faith  and  love  is  the  chief 
evidence  of  his  conversion  of  God.  lie  meets  with  no  new 
tniths,  nor  even  with  old  tniths  in  very  new  forms ;  but  some¬ 
how,  they  have  new  power  and  glory  about  them.  He  finds 
that  there  is  more  meaning  in  the  gospel,  and  more  mind  in 
hiinselt,  than  onlinary  reading  or  hearing  brings  out.  If  he 
happen  to  know  (’oleridge,  he  is  reminded  of  his  ex})ression, 
‘  Ciiviug  new  force  to  old  truths,  that  had  long  lain  bedridden  in 
the  memory.’  And  then,  this  force  is  given  to  them,  not  by  any 
stratagem,  nor  even  by  studied  strokes  of  clomience,  but  by 
placing  them  in  natui*al  lights  and  positions,  which  bring  forth 
l>oth  their  purpose  and  proportions  at  once,  as  well  as  the  will 
and  power  of  tne  mind  to  apprehend  and  appreciate  them. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert  BailUe^  A,M.y  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Edited  from  the  Author’s 
Manuscripts  by  David  Laing,  Esq.  In  three  volumes.  Royal 
8vo.  Vol.  III.  Edinburgh ;  Robert  Ogle. 

In  our  notice  of  the  former  volumes  of  this  beautiful  reprint  of 
Principal  Baillie’s  I^etters  and  Journals,  we  intimated  an  inten¬ 
tion,  on  the  completion  of  the  edition,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  author’s  life.*  To  this  task  we  now  address  ourselves,  and 
at  the  outset,  beg  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Laing 
for  the  assistance  he  has  rendered  us  in  the  Memoir  subjoined  to 
the  present  volume.  His  biographical  sketch  constitutes  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  work,  which  is  brought  out  in  a  style 
alike  honourable  to  the  society  from  which  it  emanates,  and  the 
editor  to  whom  its  supervision  has  been  entrusted. 

Robert  Baillie  was  born  in  the  Salt-market  of  Glasgow,  on 
Friday,  the  30th  of  April,  1602,  of  respectable  parents,  connected 
with  many  families  of  distinction  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  His 
early  education  was  received  under  the  parental  roof,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  the  public  school,  where  Robert  Blair,  an  eminent 
nresbyterian  divine,  was  then  assistant  master.  In  his  ‘  Historical 
Vindication  of  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,’ 
dedicated  in  1646  to  Blair,  Baillie  makes  grateful  mention  of 
the  benefits  received  from  his  early  tutor.  ‘  My  heart,’  he  says, 
‘  blesses  the  goodnesse  of  God,  wno  in  a  very  rich  mercy  to  me 
did  put  almost  the  white  and  razed  table  of  my  spirit  under  your 
lianas,  after  my  domestick  instructions,  which  were  from  mine 
infancy,  to  be  engraven  by  your  labours  and  example  with  my 
first  most  sensible  and  remaining  impressions,  whether  of  piety, 
or  of  good  letters,  or  of  morall  vertue ;  what  little  portion  in  any 
of  these  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  of  his  high  and  undeserved 
favour  to  bestow  upon  me :  I  were  ungratemll  if  I  should  not 
acknowledge  you,  after  my  parents,  tlie  first  and  principall 
instniment  thereof.’ 

In  1617,  Baillie  entered  the  college  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  1620.  As  he  intended  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  he 
continued  his  attendance  at  college,  and  was  prevented  by  his 
straitened  means  only  from  visiting  one  of  the  foreign  univer¬ 
sities.  During  the  early  part  of  his  college  life,  Robert  Boyd, 
of  Trochrig,  ‘  a  man  of  very  singular  learning  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,’  was  Principal  of  the  university.  Boyd  was  a  firm  pres- 
byterian,  and  was  consequently  distasteful  to  James  I.  ana  his 
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prelatical  advisers.  He  was  therefore  compiled  to  resign  his 
office^  and  was  succeeded  after  the  interval  of  a  year  by  John 
Cameron,  a  great  favourite  of  the  king.  During  his  brief  in¬ 
cumbency,  Cameron  succeeded  in  instilling  into  the  minds  of 
his  students  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  then  so  diligently 
enforced  by  the  parasites  of  the  English  court.  To  this,  Baillie 
alludes  in  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  acknowledgii^  that  he 
‘  had  drunken  in,  without  examination,  from  a  Master  Cameron, 
in  my  youth,  that  slavish  tenet,  that  all  resistance  to  the  Supreame 
Magistrate  in  anie  case  was  simplie  unlawful.’ 

^  the  16th  of  August,  1625,  Baillie  was  admitted  to  the 
office  of  regent  in  the  college,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an 
inaugural  oration,  De  Mente  Agentc.  Six  years  later,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  benefice  of  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire,  on  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Hugh,  Lord  Montgomery,  previously  to  which  event, 
he  received  oraers  from  James  Law,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  in  contemplation  to  effect  nis  removal  to 
one  of  the  churches  in  Edinburgh,  which  caused  him  to  address 
a  letter  to  his  *  verie  worthie  and  much  respected  friend,’  Mr. 
Robert  Fleming,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  that  city.  This  letter, 
together  with  the  answer  which  it  called  forth,  is  printed  by  Mr. 
Laing,  and  possesses  very  considerable  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  ecclesiastical  opinions  of  Baillie.  Whatever  those  opinions  sub¬ 
sequently  became,  it  is  obvious  from  the  letter  to  Mr.  Fleming, 
that  he  was  far  from  sympathizing  at  this  period  with  the  views  of 
the  more  zealous  and  thorough-going  presby terians.  ‘  I  pray  you 
remember,’  he  says,  ‘  that  my  opinions  in  religion,  which  I  never 
mind  to  dissemble,  neither  in  private  nor  publict,  they  are  such 
as  could  not  be  tolerat  by  many  now  mere.  To  avow  and 
practise  manic  of  the  Enghshc  ceremonies,  to  count  these  schis- 
matioues  that  holds  it  unlawfull  to  communicat  with  kneelers, 
yow  know  it  to  be  verie  hatefull  doctrine  to  many  there ;  and 
yet  this  is  my  mind,  and  long  soe  hes  been :  Also  to  preach 
against  all  points  of  Arminianisme  and  Papistrie,  especiallie  the 
doctrine  of  our  new  Cassandrian  moderators  yow  know  likewayes 
how  hatefull  it  is  to  these  men  who  now  are  able  for  few  words 
to  put  their  brethren  from  their  ministrie,  yea,  cast  them  in 
the  straitest  prisones.’ 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  English  court  at  this  time  was 
as  unwise  as  it  could  well  be.  Instead  of  regarding  the  prepos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Scottish  people,  it  sought  with  a  high  hand  to 
force  episcopacy  upon  them,  reckless  alike  of  the  religious  griev¬ 
ance  and  the  social  disorganizations  thereby  inflicted.  A  more 
thoughtful  and  moderate  course  might  have  accomplished  much 
of  what  the  English  court  contemplated.  The  race  of  old  pres- 
byterian  ministers  would  gradually  have  died  off,  and  sufficient 
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candidates  would  have  been  found  conformable  to  the  policy  of 
Charles,  who  for  sordid  motives  would 

*  Creep  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold/ 

The  zeal  of  Laud,  however,  was  too  intemperate  to  admit  of 
forethougliL  He  hurried  on  his  measures  with  a  fatuity  which 
bordered  on  madness — on  the  one  hand,  alienating  the  nobility 
by  advancing  churchmen  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  on 
the  other  offending  beyond  redemption  the  mass  of  the  people, 
by  forcing  on  them  *  a  ^eat  and  insupportable  grievance.  The 
service-book  was  proclaimed  on  the  2ist  of  December,  1636,  and 
Baillie,  though  marmed  at  this  attempt  to  impose  a  form  of 
service  which  no  one  had  seen,  was  yet  inclined  by  his  education, 
habits,  and  relationships,  to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  to  the  utmost  extent  that  conscience  per¬ 
mitted.  Some  of  his  brethren  more  perspicacious  than  himself, 
and  better  informed  respecting  the  policy  of  the  English  court, 
saw  at  once  the  danger  that  was  threatened,  and  proclaimed  as 
with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  that  reconciliation  with  Popery  was 
intended.  Such  was  the  warning  uttered  by  Samuel  Rutherford 
from  his  place  of  confinement  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  heart  of  the 
nation  responded  to  his  appeal.  The  train  was  thus  laid  which 
required  only  a  spark  for  its  ignition,  and  the  explosion  for  w'hich 
all  thoughtful  observers  looked,  took  place  in  the  July  follow  ing. 
Of  this  circumstance  and  its  immediate  consequences,  Mr.  Laing 
thus  speaks : — 

‘  The  tumult  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1637,  on  occasion 
of  the  first  using  the  Service-Book,  w  as  the  spark  w  hich  kindled  a 
flame  that  spread  over  the  whole  land.  According  to  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  after  minute  investigation,  they  could 
only  report  to  his  Majesty  that  this  ‘  barbarous  tumult’  proceeded  from 
‘  a  number  of  base  and  rascall  people.*  It  w’^as  an  act  altogether  un¬ 
premeditated;  but  the  spirit  of  resistance  having  thus  openly  manifested 
itself,  supplications  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  were  presented  to 
the  Council,  urging,  that  the  service  enjoined  was  contrary  to  the 
religion  then  professed,  and  that  it  was  introduced  in  a  most  unwar¬ 
rantable  manner  without  the  knowledge  or  approbation  of  a  General 
Assembly,  and  in  opposition  to  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  clergy, 
nobility,  and  all  ranks  of  people,  flocked  to  Edinburgh  with  such  peti¬ 
tions  against  the  use  of  the  liturgy:  being  encouraged  by  their  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  and  irritated  by  delays  and  by  the  evasion  of  their 
first  humble  requests,  they  became  sufficiently  fonnidable;  and  en¬ 
larging  their  demands,  they  at  length  succeeded  not  only  in  having 
the  service-book  withdrawn,  but  in  restoring  presbytery  in  its  purest 
form,  and  in  relieving  the  Church  from  the  thraldom  of  her  prelatic 
oppressors.  From  this  time  the  history  of  the  country  is  that  of  the 
Church,  and  it  exhibits  a  succcssioD  of  events  partaking  more  of  the 
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character  of  romance  than  of  scenes  in  ordinary  life.  But  the  history 
of  that  period  is  so  well  known,  and  Baillie’s  letters  furnish  so  full 
and  distinct  an  account  of  the  more  remarkable  occurrences  of  the 
time,  that  in  this  memoir  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  allude  to  such 
events  as  have  some  relation  to  the  Author  himself.’—^,  xxxv. 

Up  to  this  period,  Baillic  had  been  favourable  to  a  limited 
kind  of  episcopacy.  ‘  Bishops,’  he  says,  ‘  I  love,  but  pride, 
greetl,  luxury,  oppression,  immersion  in  secular  affairs,  was  the 
bane  of  the  Romish  prelates,  and  cannot  long  have  good  success 
in  the  reformed.’  At  the  desire  of  his  patron,  he  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  supplicants  at  Edinburgh  in  October,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  evidently  regarded  with  some  distrust  by  his 
brethren.  Referring  to  the  question  put  by  the  chairman  to 
each  of  the  ministers  present,  respecting  their  dissent  from  the 
service  book,  Baillie  tells  us,  *  I  was  posed  somewhat  more  nar¬ 
rowly,  because  they  suspected  my  mind  in  those  things.’  His 
hesitation,  however,  to  concur  in  the  measures  of  the  more  rigid 

Eresbyterians,  did  not  arise  from  any  attachment  to  the  ser\'icc- 
ook,  of  many  parts  of  which  he  thoroughly  disapproved,  whilst 
his  lingering  regard  to  episcopacy  was  speedily  destroyed  by  the 
events  which  transpired.  The  national  covenant  w’^as  signed  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  1838,  and  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
entitled  ‘  The  Tables,’  was  instituted  in  Edinburgh  to  deliberate 
on,  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  supplicants. 

The  events  which  followed  arc  well  known  to  the  historical 


reader.  Charles  determined  to  coerce  the  Scotch  covenanters 
into  obedience,  and  the  latter  perceiving  his  intention,  prepared 
to  defend  their  liberties.  The  crisis  searched  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  moving  their  strongest  passions,  and  shaping  their 
course  by  the  primary  interests  of  their  being,  rather  than  by 
the  flimsy  theories  w^hich  the  schools  had  taught  them.  Baillic 
abandoned  his  notion  of  passive  obedience,  and  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities,  accompanied  Lord  Eglintoun  as  chap¬ 
lain  to  his  soldiers.  The  account  which  he  has  furnished  of  the 
Scottish  army  as  it  lay  encamped  on  Dunsc  Law^,  about  the 
7th  of  June,  1639,  is  amongst  the  most  graphic  and  interesting^ 
passages  of  his  corrcsix)ndencc.  ‘  It  w^ould  nave  done  you  good, 
he  says,  ‘  to  have  cast  your  eyes  athort  our  brave  and  rich  hill 
as  oft  as  I  did  with  great  contentment  and  joy . I  fur¬ 

nished  to  half-a-dozen  of  good  fellows  muskets  and  picks,  and  to 
my  boy  a  broad  sword.  1  carried  myself,  as  the  fashion  was,  a 
sword  and  a  couple  of  Dutch  pistols  at  my  sadle  ;  but  I  promise 
for  the  offence  of  no  man,  except  a  robber  in  the  way ;  for  it 
was  our  part  alone  to  preach  and  pray  for  the  encouragement  of 
our  countreymen,  which  I  did  to  my  power  most  cheerfullic.’ 

The  pacincation  of  Berwick,  proclaimed  on  the  18  th  of  June, 
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prevented  a  collision  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  produced  a  tem- 
porar}"  pause  in  the  stomi.  That  pause,  however,  was  hut  short¬ 
lived.  Charles  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  good  faith  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  pacification  ;  and  the  covenanters,  en¬ 
couraged  by  communications  from  England,  crossed  the  Tweed 
in  the  autumn  of  1640.  Baillie  was  summoned  to  the  Scottish 
forces  at  Newcastle,  w’hence  he  was  despatched  to  London  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  conducting  the  treaty  with  the 
king.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  state  of  parties  in  England  at 
this  time,  as  it  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  A  long  course  of 
misrule  had  alienated  the  people  from  their  governors,  and 
induced  even  moderate  ana  timid  politicians  to  contemplate 
changes  of  which  their  fathers  never  dreamed.  The  iron  sway 
of  Straffonl,  which  had  shown  itself  unchecked  in  the  North,  and 
still  more  cruelly  in  Ireland,  hail  admonished  all  thoughtful  men 
of  the  doom  to  which  English  liberty  w’as  destined  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  Charles,  whilst  the  infatuated  and  brutal  intolerance  of 
Laud,  had  arrayed  against  the  government  the  religious  prepos¬ 
sessions  of  the  puritans.  The  unpopularity  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  finances,  prevented  his  meeting 
the  Scotch  forces  in  the  manner  he  desired,  lie  advanced  as 
far  as  York,  but  was  there  com{)clled  to  summon  a  great  council 
of  his  nobility,  to  whom  he  announced  his  intention  of  imme¬ 
diately  convening  a  parliament  as  the  only  means  of  extricating 
himself  from  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  It  was  well  for 
English  liberty  that  the  popular  party  possessed  at  this  time 
such  leaders  as  Pym  and  llampden,  men  who  united  largeness 
of  intellect,  with  an  inflexibility  of  purpose  which  nothing  could 
move,  and  an  integrity  that  was  above  all  suspieion.  Intimately 
acc^uainted  with  the  national  character,  sensible  of  the  wrongs 
which  had  been  inflicted,  and  fully  assured  of  the  inextinguish¬ 
able  hatred  borne  by  Charles  and  his  ministers  to  English  free¬ 
dom,  these  distinguished  patriots  resolved  on  a  decided,  yet  calm 
course,  and  were  well  sustained  by  their  associates.  *  There  was 
observed,*  says  Clarendon,  ‘  a  marvellous  elated  countenance  in 
many  of  the  members  of  parliament  before  they  met  together  in 
the  House  ;  the  same  men  who  six  months  before  were  observed 
to  be  of  very  moderate  tempers,  and  to  wish  that  gentle  remedies 
might  be  applied  without  opening  the  wound  too  wide  and  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  the  air,  and  rather  to  cure  what  was  amiss,  than  too 
strictly  to  make  inquisition  into  the  causes  and  original  of  the 
malady,  talked  now  in  another  dialect  both  of  tilings  and 
persons.** 

But  we  must  not  leave  the  biography  of  Baillie  for  general 
*  Hist,  of  Rebellion.  Vol.  1.,  p.  298. 
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history,  however  tempting  the  theme.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  state  of  feeling  which  he  found  prevalent  in  London, 
was  ec^ually  untemporizing,  intense,  and  practical,  as  that  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  ^inburgh.  He  was  early  engaged  in  drawing 
up  The  Charge  of  the  tk^Hsh  Commiuioners  agavist  Laud,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  andtheEarl  of  Strafford,  which  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  17ffi  of  December,  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  several  controversial  treatises  against  the  service-book, 
Arminianisra  and  Episcopacy.  His  account  of  Strafford’s  trial, 
contained  in  the  early  portion  of  his  correspondence,  furnishes 
the  most  graphic  view  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  that 
memorable  event,  that  constituted  the  first  act  of  the  most  solemn 
and  imposing  drama  ever  acted  on  the  theatre  of  a  great  nation. 

Baillie  returned  to  Scotland  in  June  1641,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  St.  Andrew’s  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month.  A  professorship  was  offered  him  in  each  of  the 
four  universities,  and  a  design  was  entertained,  by  some  of  his 
friends,  of  effecting  his  removal  to  a  parochial  charge  in  Glasgow. 
As  long  as  was  practicable,  he  resisted  these  efforts  to  remove 
him  from  his  beloved  charge  at  Kilwinning.  Finding,  however, 

‘  that  the  Assembly,  which  possessed  uncontrolled  power  in  such 
matters,  might  at  once  order  him  to  be  translated  to  some  place 
less  congenial  to  his  habits  than  that  of  his  birth  and  education, 
and  where  he  still  would  be  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  he,  with  some  reluctance,  in  June  1642,  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  become  Dickson’s  colleague  as  joint  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.’ 

He  was  not  destined  long  to  remain  in  the  comparative  ob¬ 
scurity  of  his  academical  me,  for  in  the  following  year  we  6nd 
him  again  in  London  as  a  Commissioner  to  the  Assembly  of 
Divines.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  consultations  of  his 
brethren,  and  was  especially  relied  on  for  the  diligence  and  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  he  dissected  the  controversial  writings  of  their 
opponents.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  parliament’s  affairs 
compelled  the  English  patriots  to  make  advances  to  the  Scotch, 
who,  availing  themselves  of  the  critical  position  of  their  allies, 
insisted  on  the  adopdon  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  as  the 
basis  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  ‘  The  English,’  says 
Baillie,  *  were  for  a  civil  league ;  we,  for  a  religious  covenant 
When  they  were  brought  to  us  in  this,  and  Mr.  Henderson  had 
given  them  a  draught  of  a  covenant,  we  were  not  like  to  agree  on 
the  frame ;  they  were,  more  than  we  could  assent  to,  for  keeping 
of  a  door  oj>en  in  England  to  independency.  Against  this  we 
were  peremptory.’  A  compromise  was  at  length  effected  by 
the  adoption  of  a  general  phraseology,  which  each  party  hoped 
to  have  interpreted  according  to  its  own  views. 
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Baillie  returned  to  Scotland  early  in  1645,  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  pr^ess  of  presbyterianism  in  England. 
He  set  out  from  London,  in  company  with  George  Gillespie,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  18th,  ‘  verie 
wearic  and  fashed  with  a  long  evill  way.’  To  the  Assembly, 
which  met  at  Edinburgh,  he  reported  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  English  parliament  had  abolished  the  ceremonies  and  service 
book,  and  had  plucked  up  the  ‘root  of  all  the  branches  of  episco¬ 
pacies  in  all  the  king’s  dominions.*  A  confident  expectation  was 
expressed  of  the  speedy  establishment  of  presbyterianism  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forms  of  the  Directory ^  and  the  fullest  complacency 
was  avowed  in  the  actual  and  prospective  state  of  things.  ‘  Such 
stories  lately  told,’  remarked  Baillie,  ‘  would  have  been  counted 
fancies,  dreams,  mere  impossibilities ;  yet  this  day  we  tell  them 
as  deeds  done,  for  the  great  honour  of  God,  and  we  are  persuaded 
the  joy  of  many  a  godlie  soul.  If  any  will  not  believe  our  report, 
let  them  trust  their  own  eyes ;  for  behold  here  are  the  warrant 
of  our  words,  written  and  subscryved  by  the  hands  of  the  clerks 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  the  scribes  of  the  assemblie 
there.’ 

He  speedily  returned  to  London,  where  he  preached  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  July  30th,  entitling  his  sermon,  which  was 
afterwards  printed  by  order  of  the  House,  Errours  and  Induration 
are  the  great  Sins  and  the  great  Judgments  of  the  Times,  About 
the  same  period,  he  published  his  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  the 
Time ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  the 
numerous  sects  which  claimed  toleration  from  the  government, 
and  denounced  such  toleration  as  a  grievous  evil.  His  hopes 
were  greatly  moderated  at  this  time,  by  the  inability  of  nis 
countrymen  to  strengthen  their  army  in  England.  Montrose 
held  them  in  check  by  his  rapid  and  devastating  movements,  and 
the  Scotch  commissioners  consequently  despaired  of  making  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Referring  to  some 
controverted  point  in  which  the  views  of  his  party  ^were  opposed 
by  the  Independents,  he  remarks  with  a  simplicity  which  creates 
a  smile,  ‘  with  which  we  propose  not  to  meddle  m  haste,  until  it 
please  God  to  advance  our  armie,  which  we  expect  will  much 
assist  our  arguments,  and,  at  a  later  date,  he  adds,  ‘  Had  our 
armie  been  but  one  15,0()0  men  in  England,  our  advyce  would 
have  been  followed  quicklie  in  all  things.’  Baillie  was  not  far 
wrong  in  his  opinion,  but  happily  for  rdigious  liberty  the  Scotch 
army  could  neither  advance  nor  be  reinforced,Und  the  English 
imtriots  w^ere  in  consequence  free  to  reject  the  ecclesiastical 
servitude  which  the  presbyterians  sought  to  impose.  Mr.  Laing 
speaks  in  much  milder  terms  than  the  occasion  demands,  of  the 
persecuting  tenets  of  the  presbyterians  of  this  period.  We  are 
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sorry  he  has  done  so,  as  the  honour  of  his  own  system,  as  well 
as  tne  fidelity  of  history,  require  an  unhesitating  condemnation 
of  the  principles  they  promiugated,  and  the  spirit  of  w  hich  they 
w’ere  the  impersonation.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  too  glaring 
to  admit  of  contradiction,  and  they  constitute  a  salutary  lesson, 
the  force  of  which  ought  not  to  be  diminished  by  such  diluted 
statements  as  the  following : — 

*  It  is  usual  to  assert  that  the  first  correct  notions  of  toleration  or 
religious  liberty  originated  with  the  Independents.  The  Presbyterians 
in  both  kingdoms  w  ere  indeed  strongly  opposed  to  allowing  toleration 
of  any  sects;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  P^clesiastical  Courts, 
Presbyterian  as  well  as  Prelatic,  when  they  hod  the  pow’er,  displayed 
no  unequivocal  symptoms  of  inquisitorial  judicatures.  Had  Church- 
government  been  established  in  both  kingdoms,  in  the  form  proposed, 
doubtless  in  such  an  event  the  rules  of  discipline  would  have  been 
strictly  enforced,  and  their  proceedings  might,  in  some  measure,  have 
justified  the  ordinary  accusations  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  But 
when  we  look  into  tlie  history  of  that  period  and  consider  the  edects 
of  such  licence  in  the  rapid  growth  of  heresies  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
bitter  spirit  that  was  engendered  among  the  various  sects,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  accuse  Baillie  and  his  friends  as  alone  chargeable  with  into¬ 
lerance;  and  he  himself  strives  to  vindicate  the  Presbyterians  from 
whatever  could  be  said  to  evince  a  }>ersecuting  spirit.  The  Indepen¬ 
dents,  it  is  true,  asserted  the  right  of  liberty  to  themselves  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  also  urged  the  plea  of  toleration  of  all  sects,  however 
erroneous;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  when  the  full  power  was  in 
their  own  hands,  they  manifested  no  particular  inclination  to  extend 
such  liberty  to  their  opjwnents,  and  more  especially  bt/  no  means  to 
tolerate  any  Preacher  who  shall  oppose  that  their  liberty' — p.  Ih'.y  h. 

We  need  not  accumulate  evidence  on  this  point,  as  every  tyro 
in  English  history  is  familiar  with  it,  and  shall  therefore  pass  on 
to  other  topics  more  personal  to  Baillie. 

He  returned  permanently  to  Scotland  at  the  close  of  1646, 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  except  on  one  occasion,  to 
the  duties  of  his  college,  or  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  state  of  affairs  in  England  had  now  undergone 
considerable  chan^.  Hampden  and  Pym  were  dead,  the  army 
was  new  modelled,  the  field  of  Naseby  had  placed  the  power  of 
the  state  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  the  King  himself  w’as  a 
prisoner.  The  sectaries  w’erc  in  consequence  free  from  molesta¬ 
tions,  and  the  presbyterian  members  of  parliament  \vere  coerced 
into  silence  by  their  own  soldiery.  To  the  last  of  these  events 
Baillie  alludes  in  the  fifth  letter  contained  in  this  volume,  under 
date  of  July  13,  1647.  The  letter  is  valuable,  as  shewing  the 
disposition  of  the  Scotch  to  arm  for  the  monarch  whom  they 
had  so  stoutly  opposed.  They  hated  episcopacy  and  had  fought 
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against  the  king  as  its  patron  and  enforcer,  hnt  they  regarded 
independency  and  Cromwell  with  all  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
i)ointed  hope,  added  to  the  fierceness  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  William  Simng. 


‘  These  matters  of  England  are  so  extremely  desperate,  that  now 
twyse  they  have  made  me  sick;  except  GckI  arise,  all  is  gone  there. 
The  imprudence  and  cowardice  of  the  better  part  of  the  City  and 
Parliament,  which  was  triple  or  sextuple  the  greater,  has  permitted  a 
company  of  silly  rascalles,  which  calls  themselves  yet  no  more  than 
fourteen  thousand,  horse  and  foot,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
King,  and  Parliament,  and  City,  and  by  them  of  all  England ;  so  that 
now  that  disgraced  Parliament  is  but  a  committee  to  act  all  at  their 
plojvsure,  and  the  City  is  ready  to  fright  the  parliament  at  every  first 
or  second  boast  from  the  army.  No  humane  hope  remaincs  but  in  the 
King’s  unparalleled  willfulness,  and  the  armie’s  unmeasurable  pride. 
As  yet  they  are  not  agreed,  and  some  writes  they  are  not  like  to  agree; 
for  in  our  particular  I  expect  certainly  they  will  agree  wed  enough, 
at  what  distance  soever  their  affections  and  principles  stand.  All- 
wayes  if  the  finger  of  (*od  in  their  spirits  should  so  farr  dement  them 
as  to  disagree,  I  would  think  there  were  yet  some  life  in  the  play;  for 
I  know  the  boily  of  England  arc  overwearie  long  agoe  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  ever  hated  the  sectaries,  but  much  more  now  for  this  th(‘ir 
unexpected  treacherie  and  oppression.  On  the  other  part,  the  King  is 
imicli  pitied  and  desyred;  so  if  they  give  him  not  contentment,  he  will 
overthrow  them.  If  he  and  they  agree,  our  hands  are  Imund;  we  will 
Im»  able,  in  our  present  posture  and  humour  of  our  highly  distracted 
p<*ople,  to  doe  nothing ;  and  whom  shall  we  goe  to  help,  when  none 
calls  but  the  king?  Parliament  and  City,  as  their  masters  command,  are 
ready  to  declare  against  us  if  we  should  offer  to  arme  ;  but  if  the  King 
would  call,  I  doubt  not  of  riseing  of  the  best  armic  ever  we  had,  for 
the  crushing  of  these  serpents,  enemies  to  God  and  man.’ — pp.  9,  10. 

The  growing  alienation  of  the  Scotch  from  the  English  pcirlia- 
ment  led  to  a  secret  treaty  termed  Tkc  Engaffernent  between  the 
royalists  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  "and  a  proposal  to  send  an  tirmy 
into  England  in  the  summer  of  1648  wiis  carried  by  a  small 
majority.  ‘  Such  an  enterprise,’  as  Mr.  Laing  remarks,  ‘  placed 
tliis  country  in  a  false  position.  Hitherto  the  cause  for  which 
i^otland  had  been  contending  wtis  to  secure  the  purity  and 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  but  by  such  interference  the  contest 
assumed  a  difterent  character,  and  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
spirit  and  tenour  of  the  solemn  league.  The  expedition  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Argylc  and  others  of  the  nobility,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  nation,  uj)on  the  ground  cither  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  treaties  with  England,  or  that  the  king  having 
refused  to  give  an  absolute  assent  to  the  covenant  or  to  agree  to 
the  continuance  of  presbytery  in  England  for  a  longer  period 
than  three  years,  they  could  not  support  him  on  such  terms. 
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David  Leslie  and  the  most  experienced  officers  likewise  refused 
to  act  unless  the  church  was  satisfied.’  The  result  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  is  well  known.  Instead  of  averting,  it  hastened  the  doom 
of  the  infatuated  monarch,  by  disclosing  to  the  English  leaders 
his  intrigues,  and  informing  them  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  from  their  former  allies.  The  execution  of  the 
king  followed  in  Janiiarvj  and  was  announced  by  Baillie,  together 
with  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II.,  to  his  correspondent,  opang, 
under  date  of  February  7th,  1649.  *  One  act  of  our  lamentable 

tragedy  being  endedj  we  are  entering,’  he  remarks,  ‘  again  upon 
the  scene.’  fie  reports,  a  messenger.  Sir  Joseph  Douglas,  having 
proceeded  to  the  Hague  to  inform  the  prince  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  the  intention  of  the  Estates  ‘speedily  to  send  an 
honourable  commission’  to  him.  Hopes  are  expressed,  not 
unmingled,  however,  with  many  fears,  that  Charles  would  be 
induced  to  subscribe  the  Covenant^  and  the  utmost  confidence  is 
expressed  in  a  unanimous  movement  in  his  favour,  in  case  of  his 
doing  so. 

‘  If  his  Majestic  may  be  moved  to  joyne  with  us  in  this  one  point, 
he  will  have  all  Scotland  rcadie  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  his  service. 
If  lie  refuse  or  shift  this  duety,  his  best  and  most  useful!  friends,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  will  be  cast  into  inextricable  labyrinths,  we  fear, 
for  the  mine  of  us  all.  We  know  Satan  will  not  want  ill  instruments 
to  keep  him  off  from  a  tymeous  yielding  to  this  our  most  earnest  and 
necessare  desyre;  hot  as  it  is  and  will  be  one  of  all  Scotland’s  strong 
petitions  to  God,  to  dispose  his  heart  to  doe  his  duty  without  delay, 
so  we  will  acknowledge  ourselves  much  obliedged  to  any,  whom  the 
Lord  may  honor,  to  be  the  hnppie  instruments  of  his  persuasion.’ — 
p.  6(). 

Baillie  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  wait  on 
Charles,  at  the  Hague,  whither  they  proceeded  in  March,  and  his 
s|>occh  on  the  occasion  has  been  preserved.  He  designates  the 
execution  of  the  king  an  ‘  execrable  and  tragick  parricide,’  and 
informed  his  royal  listener,  in  the  name  of  the  parties  whom  he 
represented,  that  ‘  though  all  men  on  earth  should  passe  over  un¬ 
questioned,  yet  we  nothing  doubt  but  the  great  judge  of  the  world 
will  arise  and  plead  against  every  one,  of  what  condition  soever, 
who  have  been  either  authors,  or  actors,  or  consenters,  or  np 
provers,  of  that  hardly  expressible  crime,  which  stamps  and  stig¬ 
matizes,  with  a  new  and  before  unseen  character  of  infamy,  tbe 
face  of  the  wdiole  generation  of  sectaries  and  their  adherents  from 
whose  hearts  and  liands  that  vilest  villany  did  proceed.’ 

1  he  commissioners  returned  without  having  accomplished 
their  object,  and  it  would  have  been  well  both  for  Scotland  and 
England  if  no  other  overtures  had  been  made.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  view  of  the  party  now  dominant  in  the  Scotch 
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councils,  and  the  expedition  of  Charles,  with  the  battles  of  Dun¬ 
bar  and  Worcester  were  the  consequence. 

Oomwcll  was  now  master  of  both  kingdoms,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  if  he  did  not  carry  out  the  patriotic  profes¬ 
sions  of  his  earlier  and  better  days,  he  yet  acted  with  a  magnani¬ 
mous  forbearance  towards  his  enemies.  No  other  ruler  is  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  him  in  this  respect,  and  it  constitutes  a 
redeeming  feature  of  his  administration  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  It  was  his  policy,  as  Mr.  Laing  admits,  ‘  to  leave  the 
church  very  much  to  its  own  guidance/  and  the  ordinary  meet¬ 
ings  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods  were  therefore  unmolested.  The 
General  Assembly,  however,  was  a  dangerous  body,  capable  of 
exerting—  and  heartily  disposed  to  do  so — a  strong  political  in- 
lluencc  against  his  government.  Its  dissolution  was  therefore 
resolved  on,  and  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Calamy,  of  I^ondon, 
dated  July  27,  1653,  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  resolution  was  effected. 

‘  At  this  time,  I  have  no  more  to  adde,  hot  this  one  word,  to  let  yow 
know,  That  on  the  20th  of  July  last,  when  our  Generali  Assemblie 
wes  sett  in  the  ordinarie  tyme  and  place,  Lieutenant-Cyolonel  Cotterall 
besott  the  Church  with  some  rattes  of  musqueteirs  and  a  troup  of 
horse;  himself  (after  our  fast,  wherein  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Dowglass 
had  two  gracious  sermons,)  entered  the  Assemblie-house,  and,  imme¬ 
diately  after  Mr.  Dickson,  the  Moderator,  his  prayer,  required  audience; 
wherein  he  imjuired,  If  we  did  sitt  there  by  the  authority  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England?  or  of  the  Commanders-in- 
Chiefe  of  the  English  forces?  or  of  the  English  Judges  in  Scotland? 
The  Moderator  replyed.  That  we  were  ane  Ecclcsiasticall  synod,  ane 
Spirituall  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  medled  not  with  anything 
Civile;  that  our  authoritio  wes  from  God,  and  established  by  thcLawes 
of  the  land  yet  standing  unrepealed;  that,  by  the  Solemn  League  and 
C’ovenant,  the  most  of  the  English  army  stood  obliedged  to  defend  our 
Generali  Assemblie.  When  some  speeches  of  this  kind  had  passed,  the 
Lieutenant-Colonell  told  us,  his  order  wes  to  dissolve  us;  whereupon 
he  commanded  all  of  us  to  follow  him,  else  he  would  drag  us  out  of  the 
rowme.  When  we  had  entered  a  Protestation  of  this  unheard  of  and 
unexampled  violence,  we  did  ryse  and  follow  him;  he  ledd  us  all 
through  the  whole  streets  a  myle  out  of  the  towne,  encompassing  us 
with  f(X)t-companies  of  muscpieteirs,  and  horsemen  without;  all  the 
people  gazing  and  mourning  as  at  the  saddest  spectacle  they  had  ever 
Reen.  When  he  had  ledd  us  a  myle  without  the  towne,  he  then  declared 
what  further  he  had  in  commission.  That  we  should  not  dare  to  meet 
any  more. above  three  in  number;  and  that  against  eight  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow,  we  should  depart  the  towne,  under  paine  of  being  guiltie  of 
breaking  the  publick  peace:  And  the  day  following,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  we  were  commanded  off  towne  under  the  paine  of  present  im¬ 
prisonment.  Thus  our  Generali  Assemblie,  the  glory  and  strength  of 
uur  Church  uj)on  earth,  is,  by  your  souldiarie,  crushed  and  tr(Ml  under 
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foot^  without  the  leESt  provocationc  from  us,  at  this  tune,  either  in 
word  or  deed.  For  this  our  hearts  are  saild,  our  eyes  runn  downe  with 
^0  si^h  to  God  against  whom  we  have  sinned,  and  wait  for  the 
help  of  his 'hand;  hot  from  those  who  oppressed  us  we  deserve  no 
evill.*— pp.  225,  226. 

Want  of  space  must  limit  us  to  one  more  extract,  which  we 
take  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Spang,  and  dated  May  12,  1662. 
Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  part  acted  by  the  Presbyterians, 
both  Scotch  and  English,  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ill-iudged  or  reckless  than  their  course, 
and  they  suffered  bitterly  mr  it.  The  dupes  of  a  too-confiding 
credulity,  they  were  laughed  at  and  spumed  by  the  men  whom 
they  had  handed  into  power.  It  was  not  long  before  they  found 
out  their  mistake,  and  the  irreligion,  profanity,  and  licentiousness 
which  spread  over  the  land  as  locusts,  bore  witness  of  their 
folly,  baillie  gives  the  following  account  of  affairs  immediately 
subseejuent  to  the  restoration: — 


‘  The  publict  atfaires  yow  know  them  as  well  and  better  than  I.  Onr 
Kirk,  all  the  English  t3nnes,  had  been  very  faithfull  to  our  King,  and 
so  instrumental!  as  we  could  for  his  restitution.  We  had  lost  much 
blood  at  Dunbar,  Worcester,  and  elsewhere,  and  at  last  our  libertie,  in 
his  cause.  We  did  firmly  expect,  at  his  Restitution,  a  comfortable 
subsistence  to  ourselves,  and  all  our  Presbyterian  brethren,  in  all  the 
dominions;  and  bidieve  the  King’s  intention  was  no  other;  but,  by 
divine  permission,  other  counsells  thereafter  pnevailed,  and  now  carry 
all.  Wlicn  the  King  {was  at  Breda,  it  was  said  he  was  not  averse 
from  establishing  the  Presbyter}';  nor  was  the  contrare  peremptorily 
n*solved  till  the  Saturday  at  night,  in  the  cabbin-councell  at  Can¬ 
terbury.  At  the  beginning  it  went  on  softly ;  Calamy,  Baxter, 
Manton,  Reynold,  were  made  chaplains:  but  at  once  it  altered.  This 
did  come  from  our  supine  negligence  and  unadvertence;  for  the  Bar- 
liament,  then  consisting  of  the  secluded  members,  the  Citie,  IMonck 
idso,  and  the  Annie,  were  for  us:  Had  we  but  petitioned  for  Presby trie 
at  Bretla,  it  had  been,  as  was  thought,  granted;  but  fearing  what  the 
least  delay  of  the  King’s  coming  over  might  have  produced,  and 
trusting  fully  to  the  King’s  goodness,  we  hastened  him  over,  without 
any  ))rovision  for  our  safetie.  At  that  time  it  was,  that  Dr.  Sheldon 
now  Bishop  of  Ijondon,  and  Dr.  Morley,  did  poyson  Mr.  Sharp,  our 
agent,  whom  we  trusted;  who,  peice  and  peice,  in  so  cunning  a  way, 
hes  trepanned  us,  ns  we  have  never  win  so  much  as  to  t)etition  either 
King,  Parliament,  or  Councell.  My  Lord  Hyde  [is]  the  great  Minister 
of  State  who  guided  all,  and  to  whom,  at  his  loilging  in  Worcester 
house,  the  King  weekly,  and  ofter,  uses  to  resort  and  keep  counscll 
with  him  alone  some  hours;  and  so,  with  the  King,  Mr.  Sharp  became 
more  intimate  than  any  man  almost  of  our  nation.  It  seemes  he  hes 
undertaken  to  doe  in  our  Church  that  which  now  he  has  performed 
easily,  and  is  still  in  acting. 

Ihe  Parliament  of  England  did  all  things  for  the  King  he  pleased; 
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augmented  much  his  revenue  beyond  what  any  King  in  England  ever 
had.  Afler  some  conferences  at  Worcestcr-housc,  l^twixt  the  Bishops 
and  a  few  of  the  Presbyterians,  where  it  was  hoped  his  Migestic  would 
bring  the  Bishops  to  a  great  condescension,  at  last  it  was  found  they 
would  yield  in  ixs  good  as  nothing;  so  the  House  of  Commons  formed 
a  Bill  of  Uniformity,  that  all  should  be  put  from  their  charges  who 
did  not  conforme  to  the  Bishops’  orders.  On  this  the  House  of  Lords 
did  make  some  demurre,  and  yet  docs;  but  we  doubt  not  of  their 
agreeance  to  it  at  last;  and  from  thenceforth  a  fearfull  persecution  is 
cx|>ectcd,  for  the  prevalent  part  of  the  Episcopal!  faction  are  imbittered, 
and,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  it  seems,  fully  of  the  old  Canter- 
burian  stamp.  God  be  merciful  to  our  brethren,  who  lies  no  help  of 
man,  nor  any  refuge  but  in  Goil  alone;  We  fear  our  case  shall  be  little 
better.* — pp.  484 — 486. 

Buillic  did  not  long  survive  the  (lenning  of  this  letter,  lie  died 
in  August,  1662,  having  just  foreseen  the  evil  which  was  coming 
on  his  country,  but  being  mercifully  spared  from  the  sufferings 
which  many  of  his  brethren  were  destined  to  endure. 

Of  the  edition  of  his  letters  and  Journals  now  before  us,  we 
have  already  spoken  in  terms  of  well-merited  eulogy.  It  com¬ 
prises  all  which  can  be  desired,  either  by  the  admirers  of  Baillic 
or  the  student  of  British  history.  To  an  extended  Appendix^ 
consisting  of  original  letters  and  papers,  illustrative  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  affairs,  it  adds  a  copious  Index  and  a  Glossary  of  obsolete 
words.  The  Bannatyne  Club  has  rendered  an  important  service 
by  the  publication,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  imitated  by 
other  kindred  associations. 


Ai*t.  IX.  The  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1842. 

As  a  sermon  without  a  text  is  but  a  homily,  and  the  homily, 
though  not  the  prayer-book,  age  has  passed  aw'ay,  we  shall  adopt 
as  our  text  on  the  present  occasion,  the  following  peroration, 
with  which  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review’  closed  its  December  num¬ 
ber; — 

‘  We  have  shown  that  these  Societies  (the  League  and  its  auxi¬ 
liaries)  set  out  with  a  public  and  fundamental  engagement  to  act  by 
legal  and  constitutional  means ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  their 
proceedings  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  unconstitutional,  and  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  illegal. 

‘  We  have  shown  that  their  second  fundamental  eng^Cment,  that 
no  party  political  discussion  should  he  allowed  at  any  of  their  meetings^ 
has  been  scandalously  violated,  and  that  the  language  of  their  sp^ches 
and  their  press  has  been  not  merely  violent  and  indecent,  but  incen¬ 
diary  and  seditious^ 
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‘  We  have  shown  that  even  from  the  outset,  they  endeavoured  to 
inenaec  the  government  and  the  legislature  with  the  pressure  of 
physical  forccy  and  that  these  threats  continued  witli  increasing 
violence  till  lost  at  length  in  the  tumult  of  the  actual  outbreak  which 
they  hail  provoked. 

‘  Wo  have  sliown  that  the  mayistrates  who  belonged  to  these  societies, 
instead  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  were  amongst  the  most  prominent  and  violent  promoters 
of  every  species  of  agitation  ;  and  that  while  all  of  them  talked  lan¬ 
guage  and  promulgated  doctrines  that  endangered  the  public  peace, 
some  of  the  highest  in  authority  volunteered  declarations,  which  those 
inclined  to  disturb  the  public  peace  might  reasonably  consider  as 
pi'omises  of,  at  least,  impunity. 

‘  We  have  sliown  tliat  the  League  have  spent,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  9(),(XX)/.  in  the  last  year,  we  know  not  exactly  how, 
but  clearly  in  furtherance  of  the  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  dangerous 
practices  which  we  have  detailed. 

‘  We  have  shown,  we  think,  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
50,(XX)/.  which  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  raise,  is  probably  des¬ 
tined  to  the  same,  or  perhaps  still  more  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and 
dangerous  practices. 

‘  We  have  shown  that,  from  first  to  last,  their  system  has  been  one 
of  falsehood  and  deception,  from  their  original  fundamental  imposture 
of  being  the  advocates  of  the  poor,  down  to  the  meaner  sliifts  of 
calling  brutal  violence,  freedom  of  discussion,  and  a  subscription  for 
feeding  sedition  and  riot,  a  fund  for  education  or  chaidty. 

‘  And  finally,  we  hop?  we  have  shown  that  no  man  of  common  sense, 
of  any  party,  if  he  only  adheres  to  the  general  principles  of  the  llritish 
constitution,  can  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  existence  of  such  associa¬ 
tions,  raising  money,  exciting  mobs,  organized,  and  to  use  a  term  of 
tlic  same  Jacobin  origin  as  their  own,  affiliatedy  for  the  avowed  pur- 
|)ose  of  coercing  the  government  and  the  legislature,  can  hesitate,  wc 
say,  to  pronounce  the  existence  of  such  associations  disgraceful  to  our 
national  character,  and  wholly  incompatible  either  with  the  internal 
l>eace  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  or,  in  the  highest 
meaning  of  the  words,  the  safety  of  the  state.’ 

Now,  from  this  array  of  illativcs,  one  would  imagine  that  the 
‘  Quarterly  Review’  nad  gone  through  a  patient  and  candid 
analysis  of  the  official  acts  of  the  League,  from  its  origin  to  the 
close  of  1842 ;  that  its  objects  had  been  clearly  collated  with 
the  means  employed  for  their  attainment ;  that  the  arpimcnts 
and  facts  adduced  by  the  Leaguers  for  the  repeal  of  the  C/oni 
Laws,  had  been  met  by  the  soUd  refutation  of  other  facts;  and 
that  a  ])hilosophical  exposure  had  been  made  of  the  fallacies  on 
which  the  opinions  of  the  repealers  are  founded.  But  if  any 
reader  of  this  quotation  should  take  the  trouble  to  examine  that 
remarkable  tirade  of  w’hich  it  forms  the  close,  what  w'ould  be 
his  indignation  to  find  that  the  w’hole  paper  w’as  a  studied 
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avoidance  of  the  to  pteviOTov  of  the  eontroversv,  and  a  mere 
interchange  of  every  term  of  denunciation  and  violence  that 
could  be  culled  from  the  English  vocabulary.  That  such,  and 
such  only,  is  this  memorable  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
League,  we  boldly  refer  the  most  prejudiccu  supj)orter  of  the 
Corn  Laws  to  the  article  itself  in  proof. 

Whether  the  Corn  Laws  arc  answerable  for  the  present  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  people,  the  reviewer  does  not  appear  to  trouble  him¬ 
self  to  inquire;  ccmally  careless  is  he  of  the  arguments  and 
facts  with  which  the  League  enforces  the  repeal.  Questions 
of  machinery  are  slightly  touched  upon  indeed,  for  the  purpose 
of  reproaching  the  cotton  lords  with  a  desire  to  produce  as  much, 
and  as  cheaply  as  they  can  ;  but  the  main  stream  of  the  reviewer’s 
rage  runs  against  the  seditious  language  of  the  multifarious 
speakers  of  the  League.  Lord  Kiimaird  is  soundly  rated  for 
having  declared  that  the  League  docs  not  advocate  doctrines  of 
civil  force.  The  dissenting  ministers,  as  was  to  be  expected,  are 
loaded  with  every  opprobrious  c})ithet,  and  arc  jeered  at  for 
having  responded  to  the  call  of  a  Mr.  George  Thompson.  Every 
grotesque  simile  or  inept  expression  that  fell  from  the  speakers 
in  the  neat  of  debate ;  handbills  and  tracts  which  the  League 
never  published,  the  random  phrases  that  fell  from  men  most 
unskilled  in  public  addresses;  Lord  John  Russell  and  Colonel 
Thompson,  Duffy  the  Chartist,  and  Mr.  Higginbotham,  Danton 
and  Robespierre,  the  Rebellion,  the  famine  lyric  of  Dr.  Bowring, 
and  Kersall  Moor,  are  a  part  of  the  wadding  that  hide  the 

- lean  proportions 

Of  the  argument-  - 

of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review.’ 

The  horror,  feigned  or  real,  which  has  been  professed  at 
the  language  employed  by  some  of  the  Leaguers,  apnears  to  us 
both  unphilosopnical  and  absurd.  We  arc  no  advocates  of 
intemperate  language,  neither  do  we  admire  the  nerveless  periods 
with  which  honourable  and  right  honourable  speakers  treat  the 
unparalleled  distress  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  disgusting  to  read 
the  uncmphatic  phrases  which  are  the  current  terminology  of 
parliament  when  a  famished  and  pauperized  people  arc  the 
theme ;  and  which  afford  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  violence 
of  aristocratic  diction  when  denouncing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  in  the  terms  sedition^  insubordination,  brutish,  and  revolu¬ 
tionary,  &c.  The  people  complain  of  these  extremes  of  langu^c 
in  parliament,  and  in  our  opinion  justly :  for  when  the  gluing 
and  countless  wrongs  of  the  nation  arc  mentioned,  it  is  in  the  civil 
style  of  the  merest  common  place ;  but  if  the  demands  of  the 
masses  for  redress  are  started,  the  cold  and  colourless  phrases  of 
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aristocratic  oration  arc  changed  into  big  and  |>oin[)ous  phraseology, 
where  the  standing  forms  of  expression,  ‘  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown,’  ‘  the  ^\ory  of  the  constitution,’  &c.,  roll  forth  in 
gallant  volubility  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  House. 

Most  of  the  sjieakers  at  the  meetings  of  the  League  arc  fresh 
men,  forced  by  the  power  of  distress  into  the  unwonted  post  of 
tiublic  speakers ;  they  have  not  been  hackneyed  into  that  circuni- 
locutory  style  in  which  the  atoms  of  truth  arc  lost  in  the  whirl  of 
complimentary  and  no-meaning  parapaphs.  They  call  things 
by  tlicir  right  names,  and  speak  strongly  from  stout  and  burdened 
hearts  that  would  have  burst  long  ago  but  for  the  vast  amount 
of  public  virtue  that  yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  dwells  in  the  national 
mind,  a  far  more  salient  restraint  than  all  the  statutes  and  the 
military  force  with  which  they  arc  backed.  Such  a  style  is  not 
only  natural  to  the  s|x?akers,  but  is  the  best :  it  wings  the  thoughts 
to  every  man’s  bosom ;  whereas,  the  courtly  and  classical  phrase 
that  is  popular  in  parliament,  is  little  better  than  so  much 
Greek  to  the  masses.  The  League  speakers  only  imitate  their 
parliamentary  superiors,  who  speak  strongly  enough  where  they 
feel  their  interests  at  stake,  and  arc  neither  chary  of  their  ‘  de¬ 
testation  and  scorn,’  nor  of  their  ‘  horror  and  disgust,’  when  they 
refer  to  sentiments  that  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  sufferers  to 
their  own  affairs.  Strong,  and  very  strong  language,  we  admit, 
has  been  ap])licd  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade  to  the  Corn 
I^aws  and  their  upholders ;  hut  not  more  strong  than  much  of  the 
aristocratic  phrase  which  has  been  employed  to  denounce  almost 
every  popular  measure  that  has  been  wrung  from  parliament 
Language  is  of  necessity  plus  or  minus,  as  the  mind  of  the 
speaker ;  and  as  there  arc  many  exceptions,  among  the  members 
of  parliament,  to  the  intemperate  style  of  Brougham,  Exeter, 
Lyndhurst,  SibthoqK?,  Ferrand,  Roebuck,  cum  nudtis  aliis, 
so  are  there  among  the  speakers  of  the  Anti-Com  Law 
lA?aguc.  But  we  neither  blame  the  strong  language  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  nor  of  plebeian  speakers,  provided  it  is  not  a  breach  of  the 
jicrsonal  civilities  due  to  all  men.  Really  intcmjicratc  language 
seldom  docs  public  harm,  but  recoils  as  a  punishment  on  its 
author.  Yet  it  is  to  the  strong,  and  not  to  the  toothless  style  of 
sjKcch  that  the  world  owes  all  its  progressions.  The  first  orators 
of  all  times  and  countries  live  in  the  iron  monuments  of  their 
own  style,  while  the  waxen  race  of  elegant  declaimers  melts  from 
the  world,  and  is  justly  forgotten. 

NVe  quite  coneur  with  our  wrathful  contemporary,  that  the 
language  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  is  both  extraordinary' 
and  vehement :  alike  ]H)tcnt  in  its  swav  of  the  public  mind,  and 
prognostic  of  coming  events.  Epithets  are  applied  by  the 
sjHjakcrs  of  the  League,  both  to  their  opponents  and  to  the 
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different  yravamlna  of  the  Corn  Law,  wliich  we  would  rather 
had  been  spared ;  but  our  defence  of  the  tenninolocy  of  the 
rcjwalcrs  must  be  sought  in  the  magnitude  of  the  legislative 
crimes  they  denounce,  and  in  the  appalling  scenes  of  incipient 
famine  which  they  portray.  If  the  authors  and  orators  in  the 
service  of  the  Ixjaguc  arc  to  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  sober¬ 
ness,  their  phraseology,  however  measured,  must  be  thoroughly 
impassioned;  for  what  other  would  embody  the  truths  that 
arc  to  be  told  on  this  subject,  and  the  facts  that  ‘  swell  to 
heaven’?  On  the  authority  of  committees  of  parliament,  the 
Corn  Laws  compel  the  pco])lc  of  Great  Britain  to  pay  5(>,()0(),000/. 
]>cr  annum  more  for  their  food  than  they  need  do ;  and  this  sum 
levied  as  a  monojxily  instead  of  a  duty,  flows  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords.  Now  would  any  more  adequate  word  than 
jflunder  convey  a  just  idea  of  this  wholesale  system  of  wrongful 
ac(iuisition  oi  the  popular  wealth  ?  Would  impolicy  or  unjust 
gain,  would  oppression,  or  even  tyranny,  be  terms  adequately 
representative  of  the  facts?  We  maintain,  not;  and  the  best 
style  of  expounding  public  evils  is  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  the  more  especially  as  the  masses  arc  persons  who  under¬ 
stand  this  style,  and  to  wfiom  the  modes  of  subdued  expression 
current  among  uncmphatic  and  heartless  aristocratic  speakers 
must  be  pure  mystery. 

The  ministers  of  religion  proclaim  through  the  land  the  retro¬ 


grade  morality  of  the  people,  indueed  by  the  extreme  jiovcrty 
consequent  on  the  ruin  of  trade.  Would  soft  terms,  and  gentle 
insinuations  become  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God  in  such 
a  crisis  ?  One  part  of  the  people  are  passing  into  the  poor- 
house  ;  another,  into  the  police  courts  or  the  grave  ;  a  third,  into 
foreign  countries ;  while  capital  is  wasted  by  millions,  and  the 
midcUc  classes  arc  falling  into  rapid  decay ;  places  of  worship, 
with  their  schools,  arc  luuf  deserted ;  the  cottages  of  the  jHior  arc 
ransacked  by  distraint,  and  our  small  bankrupt  courts  arc  crowded 
with  debtors,  yet  we  are  gravely  taunted  with  the  vehement  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  suffcrci's  and  their  friends !  Out  upon  such  heartless 
Jinessc.  To  this  shrouding  of  the  truth  by  softly  flowing  oratory 
much  of  the  mischief  is  attributable,  and  certainly  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  odious  tyranny  of  these  Corn  Laws. 

But  the  violent  declamations  of  the  aristocracy  against  the 
violent  language  of  the  Leaguers,  involves  more  than  a  question 
of  taste.  The  de  tjnstihus  non  disputnndum  rule,  applied 
even  to  such  styles  as  those  of  Lord  Ellcnborough,  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  Coleridge,  or  Edward  Irving,  soon  disposes  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  anomalies  of  individual  taste ;  and  the  same  rule,  with 
a  grain  of  candour,  would  lie  amply  sufficient  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  style  peculiar  to  the  antagonists  of  the  Com  Law,  But 
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this  language  is  power ;  and  with  its  exercise  the  ‘  Quarterly’ 
labours  to  connect  the  late  strike  in  the  Northern  counties, 
though  in  so  doing  it  refutes  its  own  fallacies.  Language  is  biit 
‘  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  thought,  and  it  is  as  impossible  to 
sneak  in  a  style  like  the  cold  but  beautiful  crystals  of  frost  when 
the  soul  is  on  fire,  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  make  his  shadow 
different  from  himself.  Strong  language  is  not  only  natural,  but 
j)olitic ;  all  revolutions  owe  to  it  their  being  and  fashion.  Oratory 
and  jKictry  are  but  variations  of  strong  language.  Every  man, 
not  excepting  even  this  reviewer,  uses  it  to  tne  best  of  his  ability 
when  he  has  any  great  interest  at  stake ;  and  the  lover,  the  felon, 
and  the  premier,  are  no  fonder  of  vapid  terminology  than  the 
democratic  speaker ;  nay,  even  the  philosopher  uses  the  strongest 
■  language  when  he  writes  on  a  subject  for  which  he  cares  a  straw. 
It  IS  only  when  wc  advocate  the  cause  in  which  we  have  no 
interest,  or  of  the  importance  of  which  we  are  but  half  con¬ 
vinced,  that  nature  permits  us  to  waive  the  use  of  strong  terms. 

The  National  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  as  all  j)artics  must 
confess,  is  a  very  extraordinary  confederacy.  It  owes  its  existence 
to  no  political  party — it  exists  and  grows  in  spite  of  their  oppo¬ 
sition.  It  is  tne  creature  of  commerce  alone.  Its  first  publica¬ 
tions  were  thought  no  better  than  trash ;  its  first  meetings  had 
scarcely  a  locality ;  its  first  members  were  unknown  beyond  their 
towms,  and  even  there  were  thought  to  be  little  better  than  a 
club  of  humane  enthusiasts,  revelling  in  visions  of  an  era  that  was 
thought  not  even  potential,  and,  if  practicable,  not  to  be  wished 
for.  Its  data  were  supposed  to  be  too  recondite  for  the  multitude, 
who  might  occasionally  hear  of  its  tea  parties  and  speeches,  but  who 
took  less  interest  in  such  scenes  than  in  the  ribboned  procession 
of  a  St  Patrick’s  day.  At  some  of  these  almost  unknown 
meetings,  a  young  man  of  (|uiet  demeanour  occasionally  made 
si>ecche8,  which  struck  the  more  sagacious  as  happy  specimens  of 
clear-headed  argument ;  but  nothing  further  was  then  thought  ot 
Richard  Cobden,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  vast  organization 
of  public  opinion,  which  has  covered  the  land  with  its  lecturers 
anu  tracts,  and  divides,  with  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the 
attention  of  millions.  Such  is  the  power  of  a  truth  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  an  opinion ! 

The  League  w,  in  tnith,  the  rival  of  the  English  piirliament, 
and  represents  more  truly  the  wealth,  the  intellect,  the  numbers, 
the  interests  of  commerce,  religion,  and  education,  than  either 
of  the  legislative  houses,  which  may  well  feel  jealous  ol  its  ex¬ 
istence.  The  parliament  represents  the  spirit  of  aristocracy.  It 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  composed  of  men  who  have  never  worked 
for  their  living ;  they  are  full,  and  have  need  of  nothing,  except 
the  heart  of  nature'^s  nobility.  They  have  no  sympathy  with 
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llic  democratic  world;  their  universe  is  one  of  court  days, 
feudal  halls,  sumptuous  picture-galleries,  dinner-parties,  and 
race-courses ;  and  watering-places,  titles,  and  every  inane  species 
of  barbaric  insignia,  seem  to  be  the  scope  of  their  being.  They 
trace  their  dignities  to  savage  barons  and  belted  knights ;  they 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  royal  favours,  of  places,  and  jiensions,  and 
patronage ;  they  infinitely  admire  the  things  of  the  past,  but  look 
with  fear  upon  that  onward  progress  of  society  to  which  all 
their  sympatliies  arc  alien.  The  League  boasts  of  no  antiquity ; 
it  is  the  gourd  that  has  sprung  up  in  a  night  for  the  jirotcction 
and  comfort  of  the  scorched  and  wasted  children  of  sorrow ; 
it  is  backed  by  no  laws  of  parliament ;  it  has  not  even  a  sentinel 
to  do  duty  before  its  Patagonian  Halls ;  it  has  neither  vergers 
nor  black  rod  men,  nor  mace,  nor  club-houses,  nor  offices  of 
emolument  to  prevent  the  zeal  of  its  members  from  flagging. 
It  neither  promises  itself  perpetuity,  nor  proposes  to  become  ‘  a 
fifth  estate.’  It  owns  itself  to  be  ephemeral,  the  child  of  the  day, 
and  proposes  its  own  dissolution  the  day  the  Com  Laws  arc 
blotted  from  the  statutes,  and  before  this  nothinyj  except  its  own 
folly,  can  destroy  it 

As  different  as  the  belligerent  parties  in  parliament,  so  arc 
their  leaders.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  both  new 
men,  and  risen  from  the  multitude,  have  met  a  strange  obliquity  of 
destiny ;  the  son  of  the  farmer  becoming  the  champion  of  free 
trade,  while  the  polished  heir  of  a  cotton  spinner,  who  derived 
his  fortune  from  trade,  passes  to  the  head  of  the  monopolists 
of  land.  What  a  humiliating  sight  to  the  noble  and  ancient 
houses  of  Derby,  Lansdowne,  Spencer,  Warwick,  Wentworth, 
Stafford,  &c.  &c.,  that  the  captaincy  of  the  great  pitched  battle 
between  the  interests  of  oligarchy  and  those  of  the  j)eoplc  who 
live  by  trade  should  fall  into  such  hands ;  another  addeu  to  the 
countless  proofs  of  the  intellectual  poverty  of  aristocracy,  whose 
vaunted  natale  numen  and  education  do  not  produce  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  genius  with  which  trade  anoints  from  her  impartial  cornu¬ 
copia  the  heads  of  her  toiling  masses.  Cobden,  destitute  of  the 
|)ersonal  exterior  tliat  ministered  so  much  to  the  oratory  of 
Chatham,  Burke,  and  Fox,  has  one  of  the  least  impassioned 
styles,  lie  is  earnest,  but  not  intense,  simple  as  childhood, 
but  never  dull ;  straightforward,  but  never  vulgar ;  he  abounds 
in  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  et  ex  concesso,  but  is  never 
vituperative  ;  never  subtle,  but  always  acute ;  at  no  time  pro¬ 
found,  but  always  sagacious;  more  bullied  than  any,  except 
O’Connell,  but  never  worsted  in  the  parry  ;  inexhaustible  in  quo¬ 
tation  of  well-proved  facts  which  appeal  to  the  common  judge  in 
every  man’s  bosom,  and  indomitably  true  to  their  legitimate  in¬ 
duction.  He  derives  none  of  his  power  from  the  influence 
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of  the  landlord,  or  from  great  pro|>erty  acquired  by  trade.  With 
guch  a  lack  of  what  has  always  been  thought  indispensable  to  party 
success,  Mr.  Cobden  has  yet  risen,  in  two  or  three  sessions,  to 
contest  the  championship  with  the  premier,  experienced  in  par¬ 
liamentary  tactics  for  thirty  years ;  and  he  represents  more  fairly 
the  sentiments  of  a  greater  number  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  than 
j>crhaps  any  other  mcml)er  of  parliament. 

How  different  is  Sir  Robert  Peel!  To  the  influence  of 
great  wealth,  he  unites  that  of  a  polished  speaker,  fertile  in 
quotation  and  lamj>oon ;  of  studied  exterior,  backed  by  the 
(lesperate  host  of  oligarchs ;  a  perfect  Claudio  in  the  ]>lan- 
siblcs ;  a  master  of  the  wriggling  argument,  exquisitely  polished 
even  to  the  little  end  of  nothing ;  an  fait  in  all  the  secrets  of 
court  and  ministerial  shuffle,  prompt  at  clap  trap,  proud  of  being 
thought  impartial,  punctilious  in  preserving  the  forms  of  the 
house,  weathered  in  all  its  climates,  familiar  with  every  offset 
to  the  jxipular  cause,  and  honoured  by  four  monarclis.  Sir 
Roliert  Peel  has  been  fondled  at  the  met  of  the  great  lions 
of  despotism,  the  familiar  of  dukes  and  manpicsscs,  curtseyed 
to  by  their  ladies,  petted  by  the  parsons,  noticed  by  foreign 
potentates,  quoted  as  an  authority  of  taste,  the  mender  of 
criminal  codes  and  currency  bills,  the  patron  of  many  that  .are 
now  high  at  the  bar  and  the  church,  the  Divus  Dis,  in  his  silver 
armour,  alwjiys  awake,  but  always  reserved  ;  several  times 
premier  before,  while  once  the  nation  had  to  halt  till  he  had 
gallo|x?d  from  Rome !  Yet  what  a  stripling  he  proves  himself 
beside  Richard  Cobden ! 

This  difficulty,  however,  might  be  borne  awhile,  if  it  were  not 
for  a  jjrcater,  and  one  created  by  the  premier  himself.  What  is 
he  to  cio  with  his  own  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  market  ?  It  is  too  plain  to  be  withstood, 
and  too  brief  to  be  mystified.  It  is  too  simple  to  be  treated  as  a 
metaphor,  and  was  uttered  on  too  grave  an  occasion  to  have 
been  the  lapsus  loquendi  of  a  heated  debater.  Explanation  it 
neither  wants  nor  admits,  for  while  such  \vas  the  text  of  the 
premier,  his  corresjxindent  paraphrase  of  the  tariff*  avenges  the 
sense.  What  is  good  for  the  goslings  must  be  better  for  the 
pjese.  The  same  principle,  if  good,  in  a  few  applications,  must 
be  better  as  it  is  amplified,  and  best  only  when  it  has  been  cejuit- 
ably  and  fairly  carried  to  its  full  consequences.  This  is  all  that 
free  trade^demands,  and  it  quotes  no  author  so  apt  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  ‘  1  his  ^ntleman  will  be  judged  by  his  peers he  owns 
no  authority  but  himself;  we  are  content,  and  relinquish  all 
others,  if  he  will  abide  by  his  own  words.  What  will  the  premier 
then  do  ?  Recede  he  cannot,  nor  stand  still.  The  principle  of 
buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market  is  one 
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of  progression  ;  and  therefore  equally  adapted  to  the  laws  of 
mental  development  and  the  wants  of  society.  A  hundred  years 
hence,  commerce  will  rejoice  in  the  maxim,  while  it  is  clear  that 
the  history  of  trade  is  nothing  more  than  a  pursuit  of  advan¬ 
tage  under  the  guidance  of  this  one  rule. 

The  Causes  of  these  remarkable  men  are  equally  dissimilar. 
That  of  monopoly  depends  on  the  infinitely- tangled  lacework 
of  private  interest ;  it  appeals  to  no  higher  morality  than  Acts 
of  rarliament ;  it  calls  the  glittering  tenants  of  the  West  End, 
the  people  of  England ;  and  it  depends  alone  on  the  army  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  prates  of  terror  and 
love  of  change,  and  quotes  the  extravagances  of  our  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  Revolution  of  France.  It  is  admirable  at  the 
use  of  the  cum  hoc^  ergo  propter  hoc  style  of  argument,  and 
insists  on  the  glory  which  England  has  acquired  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system.  It  makes  gorgon  heads  of  possible  times  of  dearth, 
and  reckons  the  casualty  of  ‘  all  the  world  conspiring  to  starve 
England,’  a  suffieient  reason,  .against  the  repeal.  It  talks  of  the 
immoral  tendency  of  the  manufacturing  system,  and  dotes  through 
tears  of  admiration  on  a  virtuous  yeomanry  who  do  not  exist,  and 
on  a  peaceable  peasantry  who  rejoice  in  j)otatoes.  But  it  never 
appeals  to  common  sense  nor  Scripture ;  it  cpiotes  no  faets  to 
prove  its  theory,  and  reposes  with  sleek  apathy  in  the  resolve-^ 
nolumus  leges  Anglia*  mutarc. 

The  c.ause  of  the  League  may  be  expressed  in  the  sinewy 
])hrase  of  Knox,  “  the  immutahel  righteousnesse  offe  the  invincihil 
6W(/e;”  for  we  regard  the  .abstract  principle  of  right  and 
wrong  on  which  the  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws  is  b.osed,  to 
be  the  true  secret  of  its  strength.  Next  to  the  abstract  justice 
part  of  the  question,  comes  the  .ap|X}al  to  mercy ;  an  auxiliary 
worthy  of  the  princip.al  motive  for  entire  re{>eal  of  the  taxes 
on  food.  And  if  anything  more  were  necessary  to  enforce 
justice  on  a  selfish  body  of  legislators  who  have  no  more  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  masses  of  the  people  than  with  the  marauding 
desperjidoes  of  Hyderabad,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  unanswerable 
arr.ay  of  fiicts  and  figures,  which  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  committees  of  the  League  have  unwittingly 
united  to  pour  upon  the  nation.  But  the  resources  of  the  League 
are  not  even  thus  exhausted:  the  demand  for  repeal  has 
risen  from  the  (piet  warning  of  a  few  philosophical  econo¬ 
mists  to  become  the  vox  populiy  troubling  every  debate  in 
Parliament,  and  producing  a  stronger  spirit  of  inquiry  and  dis¬ 
affection  than  will  coalesce  with  things  as  they  are.  The  League 
has  all  the  elements  of  strength  whieh  can  be  derived  from 
wealth,  intelligence,  numbers,  and  popular  interest ;  it  is  the 
ingens  horrendum  to  monopoly,  without  the  cui  lumen  ademptum* 
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We  repeat,  the  League  is  alLjuvenescence,  stalwart  in  limb, 
capacious  of  action,  unencumbered  with  frivolities,  undaunted  of 
purpose,  and  exhaustless  in  its  power  of  peaceable  agitation. 
Every  new  insolvent  or  unemployed  artisan  becomes  a  convert 
to  its  doctrines,  if  he  were  not  one  before.  The  philosopher 
approves  of  it  in  his  study ;  the  preacher  blesses  it  from  the 
pulpit ;  the  hungi^%  and  faint,  and  poor,”  look  to  it  for  temporal 
salvation,  and  nothing  can  stop  its  course  but  the  entire  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  Something  was,  however,  wanted  to  propel 
the  streams  of  the  League  with  more  effect  through  a  certain 
portion  of  the  public  mind ;  and  that  propellant  force  has  been 
timely  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  assault  on  Mr.  Cobden ; 
and  this  gentleman  and  the  League  can  afford  to  pocket  the 
affront,  and  to  take  the  premier’s  opportune  aid  as  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  50,000/.  fund. 

Of  the  incident  to  which  we  refer  we  have  little  to  say.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  mere  enaction,  dashed  with  some¬ 
thing  more  of  the  adventure  style  than  is  common  to  ‘  the  rc- 
siionsiblc  adviser  of  her  Majesty.’  It  was  partly  voluntary,  and 

Imrtly  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  of  diversion  eommenced  by 
Kerrand  in  the  early  part  of  last  session,  but  matured  to  greater 
ripeness  by  the  seventy  pages  issued  in  December  by  the 
‘  Quarterly  Review.*  If  Mr.  Cobden  could  be  crushed,  other 
advocates  might  }>erhaps  be  coaxed ;  at  all  events,  it  w^as  worth 
the  trial.  A  faint  heart 

*  *  Ne’er  won  a  ladie  fayre,* 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  conduct  of  a  portion  of 
the  daily  press,  which  lent  itself  to  the  base  partisanship  of  the 
mono|>olist,  and  but  faintly  repelled  the  slanderers  of  the 
I<ieague?  What  becomes  of  the  long-vaunted  liberty  of  the 
press,  if  its  pages  can  be  thus  easily  obtained  for  the  sendee 
of  faction?  The  premier,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  fell  rabidly  on 
Mr.  Cobden  for  reminding  him  of  his  responsibility :  and  the 

1>ress  ought  to  have  echoed  that  doctrine  through  the  length  and 
)rcadth  of  the  land.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  it  as¬ 
saulted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bayley  for  quoting  an  anecdote  as  a  sign  of 
the  times;  and  endeavoured, from  Mr.  Cobden’s  honourable  refusal 
to  repudiate  Mr.  Bayley,  to  establish  a  complicity  between  these 
two  gentlemen  antf  the  murderous  madman  M‘Naughton ;  a 
species  of  logic  similar  to  that  of  the  satirist  who  attempted  to 
prove  that  because  butter  was  not  salt,  therefore  it  must  be  gun- 
now'dcr  I  By  all  means  let  the  monopolists  renew  the  assault  on  the 
league  and  its  friends ;  nothing  can  be  more  opportune  for  its 
funds,  lectures,  facts,  and  apj>eals.  To  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
C^obden  may  say,  in  the  w'ords  of  Bobadino,  ^  Please  your  honour 
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to  abuse  us  roundly  once  a  week,  it  is  better  than  the  gift  of  a 
thousand  florins and  if  the  premier  should  reply  in  the  words 
of  his  honour,  ‘  I  will,  Bobadino,  for  a  share  of  the  gain,’  Mr. 
Cobden  can  afford  to  strike  the  bargain. 

To  the  malignant  opponents  of  the  Conservative  party  its 
position  yields  no  small  amount  of  merriment.  It  is  of  Divine 
arrangement  that  the  sequences  of  moral  actions  often  follow  their 
agents,  even  in  the  present  life.  To  punish  a  selfish  course  of 
legislation,  from  this  law,  has  arisen  the  League,  from  which 
it  will  recpiire  more  skill  and  mortification  to  escape  than  it 
would  have  done  to  have  acted  justly  at  first.  The  League  is 
the  child  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  hampered  by  the  force  without, 
which  this  doughty  offspring  has  raised  against  its  parent,  and 
baffled  within  Parliament  by  its  cause  and  appeals,  wliat  can  the 
monopolists  do  ?  The  ‘  Quarterly  Review’  lias  sported  seventy 
pages  to  prove  that  the  acts  of  the  League  are  seditious,  and  its 
constitution  illegal.  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
not  suppress  it  ? 

‘  *Tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  !* 

If  unconstitutional,  by  all  means  suppress  it.  But  who  shall 
‘cast  the  first  stone?’  Is  no  Curtins  to  be  found  among  the 
senators  ?  Is  there  no  genius  of  the  Dexeshury  Devil  order  in  the 
Lords  who  will  go  to  the  rescue  of  lachrymose  monopoly  ?  Let 
a  call  of  the  House  be  made,  and  let  the  lots  be  given  to  the 
Spartans,  and  it  may  be,  Mammon  will  overrule  the  ostracism, 
wnen  the  business  will  be  achieved,  and  the  breath  of  the 
oligarchs  may  again  respire  unoppressed  I  But  what  then  ? 
Why,  the  League,  of  course,  will  fall  like  a  bed  of  tulips  in  a 
thunder  storm  I  Cobden  will  creep  back  to  his  factory,  and  the 
tons  of  Com  Law  speeches  and  tracts  will  be  sold  to  the  hucksters 
to  wrap  up  soap,  and  candles,  and  blue.  The  perspective  is  all 
sunshine  afterwards ;  by  all  means,  therefore,  suppress  the 
League. 

But  what  if  our  vaticinations  should  fail  ?  Let  the  remedy 
be  tried,  and  brave  hearts  task  themselves  to  the  height  of  the 
maxim — 

*  Dii  sua  bona  laboribus  vendunt/ 

It  may  be,  however,  in  this  ‘  life  of  hazard,’  that  the  escapade 
against  the  League  might  fail ;  that  Hydra,  as  one  head  was 
destroyed,  might  raise  a  hundred  to  avenge  the  affront  done  to 
its  shoulders.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  League  were  suppressed 
at  Manchester,  another  wSflild  start  up  in  Liver|K)ol,  a  second  in 
Glasgow,  a  third  in  Bristol,  and  the  oi  ttoXXo*  in  the  other  chief 
towns  of  the  realm,  while  a  metropolitan  Briareus  might  arise 
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in  Palace  Yard!  ‘All  things  arc  possible  to  him  that  be- 
lieveth,*  and  this  might  he  the  result  of  suppressing  the  League. 
What  Uien  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  alternative.  The  League  mmt 
be  suppressed  or  left  alone ;  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  declared 
his  determination  at  present  not  to  repeal  the  (]orn  Laws. 
The  ‘  Quarterly  Review’  attributes  to  the  League  the  late  t uni- 
out  in  Lancashire,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  played  Act  the  first 
in  the  ‘Bombastes  Furioso’  in  Parliament,  to  the  dismay  of  his 
friends  and  the  jeers  and  indignation  of  his  enemies.  Are  these 
things  to  continue  ?  They  must,  except  he  suppress  the  League. 
This  formidable  antagonist  collects  taxes  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  builds  palaces  for  its  meetings,  sends  its  lecturers 
into  every  village,  controls  a  number  of  periodicals,  reads 
lectures  to  Conscr\’ative  landlords  in  Parliament  on  the  state 
of  their  tenants,  is  blessed  by  millions  every  morning,  and 
dilates  through  every  day  into  new  magnitude.  The  rude 
and  ungentlemanly  deportment  of  the  premier  to  Mr.  Cobden 
acted  at  once  as  a  safety  valve  to  his  own  heart,  and  as  in¬ 
spiration  to  that  of  millions  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  who 
respond  to  the  scene  of  cajolery,  by  addresses  to  Mr.  Cob¬ 
den.  The  prying  finger  of  the  League  has  at  length  detected 
the  gangrenous  spot  that  cannot  bear  even  the  touch  of  ‘  a 
Sussex  farmer’s  son.’  The  Doctor  mmt^  however,  and  will 
examine  that  part  again,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  feelings  of  the 
sufferer.  What  can  avert  the  question  of  responsibility,  but  the 
suppression  of  the  lA?ague,  or  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  I^aws  ? 
We  have  often  enough  been  flouted  with  the  phrase,  ‘  the  re¬ 
sponsible  advisers  of  tlic  Crown.’  To  whom  arc  they,  then, respon¬ 
sible  ? — the  Crown  only  ?  But  the  Crown  itself  is  responsible 
both  by  the  law  of  nature  and  by  the  constitution,  to  the  people, 
or  the  compact  between  Sovereign  and  subjects  is  the  most 
insolent  farce  ever  trumjKjd  up  to  juggle  a  cheated  ])eople. 
The  league,  then,  preaches  the  orthodoxy  of  the  constitution, 
and  it  must  continue  to  expound  the  tfoctrine,  except  it  be 
suppressed. 

Nor  docs  the  League  wish  for  the  removal,  at  least,  it  ought 
not,  of  the  premier  from  office ;  for  he  has  certainly  done  more  to 
expedite  the  ultimate  freedom  of  trade  from  the  chains  of  the 
aristocracy,  than  any  prime  minister  selected  from  the  Whigs 
could  have  done.  Whether  he  be  at  heart  a  free-trader,  and 
from  policy  remains  within  the  aristocratic  circle,  to  warm 
and  expand  its  atmosphere,  or  whether  im})elled  solely  by  his 
convictions  of  commercial  truth,  he  utters  them,  blind  or  reckless 
of  the  consequences,  it  is  certain  thai  he  has  enunciated  doc¬ 
trines  which  will  never  coalesce  with  the  retention  of  the  Com 
Law's,  The  same  sentiments  uttered  by  I^ord  Russell  might 
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have  been  received  with  cold  assent,  if  not  with  jeers,  while 
the  thoughtless  majority  in  Parliament  now  applaud  the  truth 
that  we  must  buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market,  as  if  the  orthodox  sejithneiit  should  be  accepted  bv  the 
people  as  a  substitute  for  the  rej>eal.  I'he  Leaguers  anti  the 
premier  are  agreed  upon  the  axioms ;  by  all  means,  then,  let 
him  continue  in  office,  and  be  forced  to  the  quod  erit  demons 
sti'anduniy  or  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  marvellous  man;  a  polished  *  Simon 
Little’  in  himself,  he  is  yet  the  keeper  of  all  the  magnates  of  the 
Conservative  cause,  who  arc  almost  as  invisible  in  liis  presence, 
as  the  moons  of  Jupiter  at  noon.  Where  is  my  Lord  Stanley, 
the  Hotspur  of  former  fields  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  be  no  more,  for  the  little  that  is  seen  or  even  heard  of  him, 
except  when  in  some  squabble,  he  appears  at  the  magistrate’s 
office  to  swear  his  life  against  a  discarded  subaltern  !  The  great 
(’ai)tain  himself  is  sunk  to  a  secondary — a  sort  of  gcntlcnian- 
lackey  of  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  not  even  cracked 
a  cap.  The  ^ay  and  agile  riflemen  of  former  days — where  are 
they  ?  The  fusileers  and  sappers,  the  scouts  and  foragemen  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  Parliament — where  are  they?  Sir 
Robert  Peel  might  have  eaten  them  all  up,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
various  gifts  imparted  by  such  aliment,  thus  account  for  his  sustain¬ 
ing  the  war  single-hanued,  and  doing  at  once  the  work  of  miner, 
gunner,  corporal,  fifer,  and  gibbctcer.  By  what  lullaby  has  he 
hushed  these  dearies  to  slumber  ?  and  from  what  narcotic  do 
they  sleep  so  soundly  and  so  long?  Perhaps  not  an  egotist 
naturally,  his  position  makes  him  appear  superlatively  so.  ‘The 
curve  line,’  said  Hogarth,  ‘  is  the  test  of  beauty,’  and  so  said 
Baldini  of  the  straight  line,  to  which  we  rather  incline  in  political 
matters, — for  all  things  begin,  continue,  and  close  with  the  pre¬ 
mier  in  the  mighty  I,  reminding  one  of  the  old  ditty — 

‘  I,  by  myself,  I, 

Can  talk  to  the  little  fly, 

Speak  to  the  lavrac  that  he  hie, 

Cause  matrons  waste  and  maidens  die. 

Teach  knights  to  fight,  or  hounds  to  lie, 

Or  spoor  your  dreams  and  tell  you  why, 

Drive  death  off,  or  bring  him  nigh, 

I,  by  myself,  I.' 

Such  is  the  potent  versatility  of  the  premier’s  genius.  He  is  the 
valorous  all-in-all  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  more  wonderfid  is  his 
all-present  activity  when  we  remember  that  he  sustains  the  bur¬ 
den  alone,  save  the  occasional  services  of  the  renegade  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  the  wrath  of  the  member  for  Bath. 

If  some  of  the  statements  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review’  were  of 
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too  ribald  a  character  to  produce  any  other  effect  than  to  show 
the  ungovernable  passion  of  the  writer,  the  charge  made  against 
the  League  of  spending  90,000/.  in  one  year,  demands  a  graver 
reply.  The  reviewer,  aware  of  the  all-potent  argumenhim  ad 
denariuniy  and  of  the  just  and  universal  scandal  that  falls  on 
those  who  misappropriate  the  public  money,  affects  to  compare 
the  expenditure  of  the  League  with  its  income,  and  tauntingly 
iiuiuircs  ‘  w4iat  public  proceedings  of  the  League  can  account  for 
a  tithe  of  the  expenditure  ?’  It  proceeds  to  reply.  ‘We  know 
not,  hut  we  know,  as  everybody  Knows,  that  within  the  specified 
period  there  happened  two  public  events  in  which  the  League 
took  a  great  interest — the  general  election  in  1841,  and  the 
general  turn-out  in  1842 — and  until  the  League  shall  give 
(which  never  it  has  done  since  January  1840)  some  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  its  expenditure,  we  shall  be  justified  in  suspecting  that 
the  general  election,  to  say  nothing  of  some  separate  contests 
since,  and  tlie  general  turn-out,  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  90,000/.’  These  shameless  assumptions  of 
the  League’s  income  by  its  enemies  are  thus  refuted  by  Mr. 
Cobden : — 

‘  Gross  exaggerations  have  appeared  as  to  the  sum  of  money  which 
has  already  been  spent  by  the  couneil  of  the  League.  About  25,000/. 
is  the  amount  which  has  passed  through  our  hands  during  the  last  four 
years,  of  which  I  think  full  seven-eighths  have  been  raised  in  Man¬ 
chester  and  the  neighbourhood.  We  calculate  that  about  three  times 
this  sum  has  been  expended  by  the  local  associations,  and  by  indi¬ 
viduals  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  petitions,  printing,  deputations, 
meetings,  &c.  Or,  in  round  numbers,  probably  100,000/.  may  have 
been  expended  in  the  past  agitation  of  the  question.  You  may  have 
observed  that  the  Statidard  newspaper,  mistaking  the  100,000/.  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  address  to  mean  the  expenditure  of  the  Manchester 
Council  of  the  League,  has  put  down  its  own  estimate  of  our  expen¬ 
diture  at  1 5,000/.,  and  inquires  very  gravely  for  the  balance.’ 

As  to  the  appropriation  of  the  income  of  the  League  to  election 
purposes,  the  same  gentleman  observes,  in  a  letter  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Liverpool  Association — 

‘  You  may  have  seen,  in  some  of  the  monopolist  papers,  accusations 
made  against  the  League  of  having  paid  my  election  expenses,  and 
tliose  ol  other  free  trade  candidates.  I  merely  notice  it  to  add  a  fact. 
At  the  memorable  contest  for  Walsall,  when  our  president,  Mr.  Smith, 
stot>d  on  anti-corn-law  principles,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  an 
application  >vas  made  from  that  borough  to  the  League  for  pecuniary 
Assistance.  An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  council  was 
callctl,  and,  at  the  most  numerous  meeting  ever  held,  a  unanimous  vote 
was  passed,  refusing  the  aid,  and  repudiating  the  principle  of  voting 
any  money  from  the  funds  of  the  League  for  election  contests.  Tlint 
resolution  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to.’ 
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The  second  insinuation,  that  the  funds  of  the  rejxjalers  went 
to  procure  the  turn-out  of  1842  is  less  deser\dng  of  serious  reply. 
An  election  certainly  never  occurs  without  expense,  as  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  that  Cora  Law  League,  the  Carlton  Club,  know. 
How  many  members  of  parliament,  election  agents,  attorneys, 
editors,  clerks,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  owe  to  that  Catalinian 
treasury  their  rise  and  fall,  possibly  we  shall  never  know.  We 
oftbr  our  contemporary  a  fair  challenge,  to  furnish,  for  the  next 
number  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,*  every  item  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  League  from  its  origin,  if  it  will  only  publish  the 
expenditure  of  the  Carlton  Club  for  the  last  three  years  !  If  the 
challenge  be  refused,  we  might  urge  the  lex  talionis  as  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  National  Anti-Corn  Law  League  not  publishing  its 
accounts.  But  there  is  no  need  of  secrecy.  The  world  not  merely 
may,  but  will  sec  how  the  past  and  futiure  levies  of  the  League 
are  appropriated.  But  surely  no  great  amount  was  necessary 
to  prince  a  strike  !  The  movements  of  the  operative  class  are 
generally  cheap  to  the  public,  as  the  principal  cost  of  strikes  arc 
paid  by  the  minus  wages  of  the  operatives.  Did  the  League 
keep  open  taverns,  or  dole  out  soup,  or  bread  and  beer  ?  Did  it 
fee  the  leaders  of  the  workmen,  who  have  done  all  they  could  to 
embroil  its  acts  with  their  own  indictments  ?  Did  not  the  turn¬ 
outs  take  the  side  of  wages  against  the  licaguers,  whom  they 
were  instigated  by  O’Connor  and  his  partisans  to  regard  as  a 
combination  against  labour.  In  what  imaginable  mode  could 
any  part  of  the  alleged  90,000/.  be  expended,  either  in  raising 
the  strike,  or  conducting  its  operations,  or  in  putting  an  end  to 
its  alarming  movements  ?  The  government  has  been  aided  by 
the  Chartists  in  searching  for  evidence  to  convict  the  League  of 
complicity  in  the  strike,  yet  where  are  the  discoveries  ?  If  the 
power  of  the  League  were  as  all  pervading  as  the  ‘  Quarterly’ 
alleges,  it  is  passing  strange  that  its  creature,  the  multitude,  never 
for  a  moment  acknowledged  its  sway,  but  divided  forthwith  into 
two  different  bodies — one  claiming  the  Charter,  and  the  other  the 
fair  day’s  wages !  By  the  ordinary  rules  of  demonology,  we  arc 
told  that  he  only  who  raises  the  ghost  can  control  its  motions 
or  allay  its  ire ;  but  here  the  law  egregiously  commits  trespass 
upon  itself.  The  League  raises  the  spirit  of  sedition,  which  was 
no  sooner  up  than  it  turaed  its  malignant  powers  on  its  invo^ 
cantes.  Strange  neophytes  were  these  ‘  Russell  magistrates,’ 
and  not  even  cunning  withal ;  for  against  the  goblins  they  had 
called  from  the  vasty  deep  ‘  to  coerce  the  government,’  they 
had  not  provided  for  their  own  safety! 

We  can  tell  the  ‘  Quarterly’  a  secret,  however,  which  may  be 
worth  knowing.  The  League  does  know  that  the  Conservatives 
have  disbursed  considerable  sums  among  the  Chartist  leaders  to 
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effect  a  diversion  of  the  working-classes,  and  to  keep  up  tlic 
watchwonl  ‘  The  Charter,’  against  the  cause  of  the  repeal. 

Even  the  women  of  Manchester  have  not  escaped  the  ire  of 
the  reviewer,  who  is  shocked  to  find  ‘ladies  of  title  and  the 
wives  of  merchants,’  (who  arc  snecringly  mentioned  as  the 
femelles  de  ccs  males,)  engaged  in  a  bazaar  and  a  soiree  on  the 
side  of  the  league.  llow  long  and  shameless  a  sinister 
female  influence  has  swayed  in  the  senate,  the  church,  the 
camp,  and  the  cabinet,  the  reviewer  docs  not  state ;  nor  was 
it  either  necessary  or  convenient.  How  many  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  officers  of  the  government,  the  army  and  the  navy,  and 
even  the  church,  ow'c  almost  entirely  to  lady  influence  their 
present  position,  it  is  not  easy  either  to  record.  Many  gross 
instances  of  this  nature  arc  matters  of  history;  but  as  long 
as  ‘  the  charming  plotters’  arc  engaged  in  the  Conservative 
service,  it  is  but  ‘  the  natural  operation  of  uncontrollable 
causes.’  When  the  ladies  became  the  advocates  of  the  West 
Indian  slaves,  and  mixed  up  the  question  of  negro  freedom 
with  their  love  and  fire-side  affairs,  they  were  assailed,  in  the 
luunc  spirit,  and  by  the  same  division  of  the  press  that  affects  to 
l>c  ‘  shocked  at  the  impropriety  of  the  wives  and  daughters’  of 
Manchester  and  other  great  towns  becoming  the  coadjutors  of 
the  League.  The  reviewTr’s  ire  proves  the  value  of  such  auxili¬ 
aries  ;  and  we  hone  all  ‘  the  wives  and  daughters’  of  the  Corn  liUw 
rcj)calers  will  take  the  hint,  and  at  once  turn  those  influences 
which  they  only  create  and  wdeld,  to  the  sacred  cause  of  patri¬ 
otism  and  the  poor.  No  right-hearted  woman,  we  arc  told,  ever 
failed  of  her  purpose ;  and  as  the  League  proposes  to  coerce  the 
government  by  raising  the  greatest  power  of  the  country — opinion 
— against  its  monopolies,  it  acts  wisely  to  secure  the  all  pene¬ 
trating  influence  of  ‘  the  wives  and  daughters,’  who  are,  at  least, 
as  much  interested  in  the  question  of  cheap  bread  and  abundant 
labour,  as  the  ‘  lords  and  sons  of  the  soil.’  A  protest  against 
political  women  is  sickly  nonsense ;  for,  with  individual  excep¬ 
tions,  there  is  that  in  their  nature,  in  all  countries  and  times, 
which  prevents  their  becoming  politicans ;  but  there  arc  certain 
powers  of  conquest  inalienable  in  the  softer  sex,  whether  they 
sit 

‘  Simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row,’ 

or,  ‘  w'inding  the  distaff,’  or,  ‘  teaching  the  young  idea  how'  to 
shoot,  of  which  the  I^eague  does  w’ell  to  avail  itself.  The  only 
disgrace  attaches  to  the  government,  that  makes  resort  to  such 
help  necessary,  by  refusing  to  concede  a  popular  right  proved  to 
satiety,  and  demanded  by  eight-tenths  of  the  people,  and  that  after 
a  rapid  retrogression  of  commerce  for  seven  years,  which  has  ruined 
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lens  of  thousands  of  the  ^icoplc,  and  driven  others  to  the  gaol, 
the  asylum,  or  to  foreign  shores.  Women  of  England !  exigencies 
arose  in  the  states  of  Sparta,  Judea,  and  Home,  when  public 
virtue  tiu*ned  its  saddened  eyes  to  your  sex,  which  more  than 
once  saved  the  national  fortunes  from  the  factious  folly  of  their 
husbands  and  lords.  Your  loftier  religion,  your  gentler  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  your  better  knowledge,  will  all  aia  the  succour 
which  you  may  give  in  this  crisis  of  the  national  sufferings  to  the 
Anti-(Jom-Law  League,  which  proposes  to  redeem  the  dis¬ 
heartened  labourer  from  his  serfdom  to  the  monopolist,  and  to 
ciist  prodigal  and  supercilious  aristocracy  on  its  own  resources. 

The  ‘  Quarterly  llcvicw’  charges  the  whole  animus  of  the 
licaguc  upon  ‘  the  unappeasable  greediness  of  gain.’  We  do 
not  deny  that  gain  is  one  of  the  main  motives  in  the  agitation, 
but  if  some  of  the  subscriptions  have  sprung  from  the  reckonings 
of  policy,  it  cannot  surely  be  pretended  that  the  ‘  ujiappcasahle 
fjrecdhicss  of  gain’  is  the  motive  with  the  millions  that  oppose  the 
Corn  Laws.  Ministers  and  churches  innumerable,  and  distant 
from  the  scat  of  our  manufactories,  arc  equally  emphatic  in  their 
opposition  to  these  nefarious  statutes.  The  influence  of  the  ^>ro- 
iniucnt  Leaguers,  it  is  confessed,  may  be  great  in  their  localities ; 
but  truly  it  cannot  be  the  reason  that  there  exists,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  agricultu¬ 
rists,  the  shopkeepers  in  small  towns,  and  tiic  great  capitalists  in  the 
metropolis,  a  strong  sense  of  indignation  against  the  existence  of 
this  capital  monopoly.  The  love  of  gain  must  always  be  one  of 
the  primitive  elements  of  political  and  commercial  life ;  since  it 
is  the  main  stimulant  to  enterprise,  and  the  incentive  to  labour ; 
and,  without  it,  the  plough  would  be  as  motionless  as  the 
shuttle,  and  the  wheels  of  Printing-house  Square  would  be  as 
still  as  those  of  the  jenny.  But  with  what  audacity  is  this  rc- 
))roach  cast  upon  the  League  ;  for,  what  but  the  ‘  unappeasable 
greediness  of  gain*  at  first  originated,  and  now  upholds  the  Corn 
Laws  ?  Is  it  pretended  that  these  laws  have  been  beneficial  to 
a  single  class  beside  that  of  the  landlords  ?  Arc  the  jwor  better 
fed  or  clothed,  better  educated,  or  more  protected  in  their  civil 
rights  since  1815  than  they  were  before  ?  Are  the  shopkeepers 
deriving  a  better  trade  from  the  existence  of  the  Corn  Laws  ? 
Nay,  are  the  agriculturists  themselves  enriched  by  their  opera¬ 
tion  ?  Are  not  the  labourers  on  the  land  quite  as  immoral,  much 
less  intelligent,  and  inconceivably  worse  fed  and  clothed  than 
‘  the  serfs  of  the  cotton  lords’?  And,  if  it  be  alleged  that  prices 
have  been  maintained  by  the  operation  of  these  laws  on  all 
agricultural  produce,  how  docs  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review’  deal  with 
the  withering  fact  that  the  wages  of  proedial  labour  have  been  on 
the  rapid  subsidence,  and  are  now  at  a  disgraceful  ratio  beneath 
the  lowest  notions  of  remuneration  ? 
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The  ‘  Quarterly*  labours  earnestly  to  trace  much  of  the  power  of 
the  LfCa^uc  to  the  ‘  Russell  magistrates.’  The  Chartist  i  rost  is  com* 
pared  with  Sir  J.  Potter  and  others  who  are  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  but  opposed  to  the  Com  Laws.  Lord  Russell  is  soundly 
belaboured  by  the  reviewer  for  having  appointed  none  but  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Com  Law  to  the  commission  of  the  peace ;  and  yet, 
almost  in  the  same  page,  he  is  taunted  with  being  himself  au 
advocate  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  with  having  only  at  the  eleventh 
hour  resorted  to  the  scheme  of  a  fixed  duty  to  keep  his  place  I 
Passion  is  not  only  mad,  but  mendacious ;  and  we  need  cite  no 
other  proof,  and  could  cite  no  better,  than  ‘  the  ephemeral  spawn* 
of  the  reviewer  himself.  If  Lord  Russell  and  the  Whig  ministers 
were  really  the  friends  of  the  Corn  Law,  is  it  imaginable  that  they 
who  have  been  rcjKjatedly  charged  with  the  old  sacerdotal  sin  of 
‘  refusing  even  to  open  or  shut  the  doors  for  naught,’  should  yet 
have  chosen  three-fourths  of  their  magistrates  from  the  advocates 
of  the  League,  and  particularly  in  the  localities  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  where  such  an  election  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  Whig  ministry  in  the  highest  degree.  The  reviewer  cal¬ 
culates  on  the  intellectual  laziness  of  his  readers,  of  which  he 
has  received  for  years  both  the  profit  and  the  proof.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  have  l^en  so  accustomed  to  have  all  the  officials  of  the 
kingdom  bending  one  w^ay 

*  their  precious  influence/ 

that  it  is  intolerable  to  sec  a  few  knights  and  justices  of  the 
j>eacc,  at  last,  among  the  friends  of  the  people.  Long-continued 
custom  is  generally,  by  shallow  apologists  of  usage,  easily  con¬ 
founded  with  right ;  and  wills  that  have  long  been  practised  to 
command  find  it  hard  indeed  to  obey.  The  aristocracy  who 
have  monopolized  every  ray  of  power,  have  only  had  ‘  to  speak 
and  it  was  done and  now  that  the  lion  of  popular  strength  has 
roused  himself,  and  roars,  from  his  lair,  warnings  of  resolute 
action,  the  asses  that  have  pranced  and  yawed  witli  toleration  in 
his  presence,  affect  indignation  that  he  should  disturb  their 
pastimes.  There  arc  fictitious  influences  enough,  we  arc  aware, 
in  the  i>etty  distinctions  of  life,  to  stagger  the  frail  virtue  of  our 
nature ;  and  if  tlie  maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  not  been 
a  grievance  of  the  coarsest  nature,  the  Sir  Thomases,  and  Sir 
Ralphs,  and  the  Aldermen  of  Stockport,  Leeds,  and  Manchester, 
would  have  been  quiet  enough.  Tiie  fact  of  their  joining  such 
a  body  as  the  League,  which  commits  them  to  fellowship  with 
inen  unknown  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  the  churchman  with  the 
dissenter,  the  devout  with  the  sceptic,  and  occasionally  the  tory 
witli  the  radical,  is  proof  enough  that  the  cause  of  their  union 
must  be  one  ol  no  ordinary  grievance.  Nothing  less  could 
have  procured  such  a  coalition  oi  all  tastes  and  parties,  who  have 
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little  in  common  but  their  resolution  to  overthrow  the  Com 
Laws— in  which  work,  Providence,  poverty,  and  time,  those 
ancient  allies  of  suffering  virtue,  are  now  in  active  co-operation. 
If,  however,  the  League  did  not  muster  a  knight,  a  peer,  a 
magistrate,  or  an  alderman,  the  Corn  Law^s  must  fall.  Arrayed 
against  them,  in  strong  confederacy,  are  the  1,500,000  paupers, 
the  loves  and  chat  of  women,  the  prayers  of  the  devout,  the 
power  of  the  voluntary  pulpit,  and  the  nameless  ct  cetera  that 
start  every  day  some  new^  spring  into  the  pow  er  of  the  League. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer  to  affix  upon  the 
magistrates  of  Manchester  the  odium  of  having  coaxed  the  out¬ 
break  into  being,  and  of  having  petted  its  countless  hordes  in 
their  strange  itinerations  through  the  clothing  districts,  is  worthy 
of  his  faction.  Coercion  of  opinion  as  long  as  it  will  work,  and 
criminal  informations  when  it  fails,  are  all  the  policy  of  which 
Conservative  review^ers  dream.  Voluntary  reform  of  abuses,  and 
opportune  concession  of  popular  rights,  are  in  its  diction,  ‘  hypo¬ 
critical  cant  and  rabid  faction.’  These  ‘  Russell  magistrates’ 
reflected  infinite  honour  on  their  commission  of  the  peace,  in 
having  warned  the  government  piihliclt/,  and  not  as  spies,  of  a 
probable  outbreak ;  and  not  the  less  so  in  throw^ing  upon  the 
government  the  responsibility  of  the  incentive  causes  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  clerical  creatures  and  squires  that  would  have 
galloped  at  the  head  of  Dragoons,  with  drawn  sabres,  among  the 
multitude,  slaughtering  the  innocent  and  hanging  the  leaders 
at  the  next  lamp-post,  would,  we  are  aware,  have  better  com¬ 
ported  wdth  the  review^er’s  notions  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  if  ‘  the  Russell  magistrates’  had  played  over  again  the  scenes 
of  Peterloo,  and  put  themselves  into  valorous  obsequience  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  commissioners  of 
police,  doubtless  they  would  have  figured  in  the  ‘  Quarterly 
Review’  as  gentlemen  of  honourable  sentiments. 

Lord  Brougham  is  one  of  that  class  of  men,  w  ho,  if  true  in  the 
main  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  would  have  escaped  retaliation 
for  a  score  of  minor  offences  against  prudence  or  taste ;  for  his 
undoubted  powers  would  have  melted  criticism  into  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  admiration  and  lenity.  His  former  services  would  have 
pleaded  against  rigorous  exaction  for  present  faults;  and  the 
hope  that  his  Quixotism  arose  more  from  the  frolic  of  genius  than 
from  a  depravation  of  principle,  would  have  stayed  the  ultionis 
ictus;  and  thus  he  mignt  have  masqueraded  through  the  House  of 
Peers,  with  the  licence  of  the  lord  of  misrule,  if  it  had  been  felt  that 
he  remained  the  friend  of  the  people,  who  could  scarcely  expect 
entire  freedom  from  his  scorpion  tongue.  Let  jokes  go  free,  by 
all  means;  and  w^e  shall  always  protest  against  the  Lilliputs 
and  the  farthingalers  becoming  the  appraisers  of  our  great  men. 
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But  are  Lord  Brougham'^  sins  against  the  cause  of  the  people  of 
the  jest  class?  or  are  they  the  mere  whimsicalities  of  a  genius, 
wanton  in  the  consciousness  of  its  {K)wer  to  retrieve  in  an  hour 
the  sports  of  a  week  ?  No  ;  liis  lordship's  otFences  are  of  itraver 
dve  ;  for  durin^:  nearly  the  whole  ot  his  time  in  the  upper  house, 
he  has  shamefi^ly  squandered  the  ixreat  induence  with  which  he 
rose  to  the  woolsack,  and  abused  the  confidence  which  the 
friends  of  the  popular  cause  had  tain  re{K>sed  in  llenrv 
BroughanL 

We  do  not  assert  that  there  is  a  compact  between  the  ex- 
Chancellor  and  the  friends  of  monop<.)lv,  that  he  should  delude 
the  popular  advocates  by  occasional  ardour  in  their  cause.  But 
if  he  had  been  hired  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  on  the  siJe 
of  the  Tories,  abating  the  formal  renunciation  of  his  fomu  r 
principles,  he  could  not  have  done  more  than  he  has  done  to 
make  nimself  neutral  in  the  cause  to  which  he  owes  much  of  his 
fortune  ami  all  his  honours.  His  attacks  on  the  League  are  its  ran- 
con>us  as  those  of  Ferrand,  though  more  oblique  ;  but  his  lonlship 
is  deceiveil  if  he  imagines  the  public  are  misled  by  his  repudia¬ 
tion  of  some  of  its  men,  and  his  praise  of  others,  and  by  his  verv 
occasional  advcxracy  of  the  abstract  dm-trines  of  free  trade,  d'lio 
Anti-Com  Law  leaders  have  shown  their  sagacity  in  never  re- 
jH>iing  their  confidence  in  l^^rd  Brougham  ;  and  ice  imai/iae  that 
it  is  to  this  fact  all  his  chagrin  is  attributable.  About  four 
years  ago,  some  {H?rsons  connected  with  the  League  were  desirous 
of  making  overtures  to  his  lonlship  in  a  vote  of  thanks  ;  this  was 
verx'  properly  op|>osed ;  a  slight  skirmish  ensueel,  which  iK'caino 
public,  and  as  the  circumstance  had  evidently  galleil  his  lonl¬ 
ship,  he  addressed  an  angrx*  letter  to  the  Leaguers,  who,  however, 
neither  ajHdogiseil  nor  relaxeil  their  determination  to  keep  clear 
of  the  quagmire  on  which  the  Lciigue  would  have  stoexl  if  it 
hael  chosen  Lonl  Brougham  for  its  champion.  Tliere  is,  we  al<o 
susjK^ct,  another  ground  of  unconfessed  grievance.  The  League 
has  always  n'poseil  confielence  in  O'Connell,  aiul  has  at  all  tiiius 
received  his  honest  support  with  gratitude ;  nor  luis  it  Ihcu 
nigganl  of  its  confidence  and  praise  to  ‘  the  best  abused  man  of 
his  age,’  and  who,  from  intellectual,  as  well  as  other  caiuies,  is  at 
heart  hated  by  Lortl  Brougham.  Some  truths  can  never  he 
proved,  and  yet  no  one  feels  the  less  confidence  in  their  ct  r- 
tainty ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chiss.  Lonl  Brougham's  naiuro 
prejxires  him  for  the  omne  aut  niU  and  his  history  pr.>ves  with 
what  rigour  he  uses  the  maxim.  The  Leiigue  did  not  consign  its 
championship  to  a  man  who,  by  one  s|>eech  as  a  friend,  might 
have  i)aftltHl  the  preparations  of  years,  which,  as  an  enemy,  he 
w'ould  not  have  injured.  As  a  secondarv,  this  nobleman  is 
stilled ;  ti»r  his  volition  becomes  i^ralvtic,  even  in  the  l)est  ot 
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canses,  where  his  personal  gratltkation  is  noi  made  the  emjU  and 
the  public  good  the  pander  to  the  orator.  Had  the  precious  and 
perilous  interests  of  this  glorious  agitation  atf:aiDst  the  welUot^ 
^nized  powers  of  monopoly  been  commiiteu  to  a  m^n  whoiiie 
intellect  was  liable  to  be  driven  from  its  course  by  a  hundreil 
j^ts  of  passion,  and  who^  heart  has  never  shown  its  possession 
of  the  greater  attributes  of  philanthropy,  the  friends  of  the  people 
might  Tong  before  this  have  had  reason  to  reproach  their  own 
credulity,  and  to  bewail  the  results  of  their  misplaced  contideuce 
We  repeat  advisedl^y  the  League  has  not  courted  Lord  Brougham ; 
and  it  is  to  the  faint  praise  with  which  they  have  responded  to 
his  occasional  sallies  against  the  monopolists,  that  his  lordship's 
attack  on  the  League,  through  Mr.  Bayley,  is  mainly  attri¬ 
butable. 

To  Lonl  Brougham’s  j>ower,  and  his  former  services  to  the 
people,  we  have  mways  paid  willing  homage  ;  and  would  rather 
see  him  ‘  come  to  himseiT  thiui  continue  the  discarded  pantaloon 
of  the  aristocratic  wardrobe.  He  can  never  attain  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  nobles,  who  plainlv  use  him,  as  some  have  done 
O'Connor,  to  do  the  scr\*ice  whict  none  but  the  scout  can  eflect. 
At  what  time  the  name  of  lleniy*  Brougham  was  quoted  with 
admiration  in  every  jXK>r  man's  house,  at  the  plough,  in  the 
tavern,  and  the  scho<>l,  by  the  oppressed  colonist,  the  mer¬ 
chant  at  his  counter,  and  by  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  did  he  ‘  tick 
the  aristocratic  hand  that  has  piurloineil  him  from  himself’? 
Would  he  in  those  davs,  ‘  in  seasc>n  and  out  of  season,'  have  sprung 
to  his  feet  to  pour  fulsome  compliments  on  such  weathereii  oppo¬ 
nents  of  liberty  as  the  Duke  ot  ellington  ?  ould  he  then 
have  lavished  ever  and  anon  para^ranhs  of  gross  adulation  on 
such  renegades  as  Lyndhurst  and  Ciraiiam ;  or  have  become  the 
apologist  of  such  menus  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Loixl  WhanicUffe? 
Would  he  have  ^ne  ‘  infinite  leiigues'  out  of  his  way  to  reach 
such  men  as  Mr.  Bayley,  especially  when  he  knew  that  lus  attack 
would  only  injure  the  cause  of  p^>pular  liberty  ?  No ;  if 
there  had  been  no  other  reasons  tor  withholding  praise  firoin 
enemies,  lest  the  accident  of  his  genei\>sity  should  by  weak  per¬ 
sons  be  mistaken  for  the  major  ox  his  pur[X)se,  Loid  Brougham, 
when  he  had  his  fortune  and  honours  to  acquire,  had  prudeiu'e 
sufficient  to  have  been  chary  of  his  praist'.  But  he  has  now 
acquired  all  that  a  subject  can  obtain,  without  losing  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  chief ;  and  jH?rhaps  destitute  of  the  courage  requisite 
for  formal  apostasy,  or  faintly  restrained  by  the  hist  abradeil  link 
of  public  virtue,  w  ith  no  chance  of  again  becoming  the  jx)pular 
champion,  he  has  embraced  the  only  distinction  left,  that  of 
becoming  marplot,  which  leaves  him  the  liberty  of  both  ‘  envying 
Judah  and  of  vexing  Israel’ — an  admirable  |H>siiion,  it  his  lordship 
VoL.  XIll.  L  L 
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\)Q  not  covenanted  to  the  ConservTitives  !  Bound  by  no  princi¬ 
ples,  attached  to  no  body  of  men,  aiming  at  no  public  objects, 
now  indcj>cndent  must  nc  feel  I  Irresponsible  in  his  position, 
and  unlimited  in  his  licence  of  speech,  he  can  now  lampoon  the 
virtuous,  or  satirize  the  sufferer,  or  do  genuflexion  to  the  op¬ 
pressor  without  fear  of  the  electors  at  York,  or  the  results  of  the 
canvass.  Has  his  lordship  ever  seriously  turned  his  eyes  upon 
himself  within  the  last  ten  years  ?  When  he  does,  we  may  assure 
him,  that  without  one  of  Dee’s  stones  he  will  see  the  indignant 
ghost  of  Henry  Brougham  sternly  challenging  the  peer  to 

*  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that/ 
or  j)crhaps  more  finely  appealing  to  its  lordly  tenement, 

‘  Is  this  the  region,  tins  the  clime  ?’  &c. 

Lord  Brougham  is  evidently  ill  at  ease ;  he  has  frolicked  away 
the  autumn  of  his  life  with  the  Roebucks  and  ‘  wild  asses  of  the 
desert,*  till  he  is  no  longer  taken  for  one  of  the  lions ;  his  equals 
discard,  his  victims  jeer  him,  and  at  his  occasional  roar  the  ass 
yaws,  and  the  veriest  curs  bark  disdain.  Children  play  with  the 
faint  smoke,  and  mock  the  rumbling  of  the  sj)cnt  volcano. 

But  we  must  notice  Lord  Brougham’s  attack  on  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bayle  y,  of  Sheffield;  the  more  so,  since,  though  that  gentleman 
luus  fully  exjdained  his  meaning  in  (pwthig  the  anecdote  “  of  the 
hundred  lots,”  his  lordship  has  recently  had  thq  unmanlincss  to 
add  insult  to  outrage,  by  again  talking  of  “  the  assassination 
speeches  of  a  Yorkshire  ctergyman.”  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
no  other  parts  of  Mr.  Baylcy’s  speeches  have  been  charged  with 
violence  but  his  narrative  of  the  two  anecdotes;  and,  with  these 
exceptions,  he  certainly  has  not  uttered  anything  approaching  to 
the  vehemence  of  many  of  the  other  speakers  at  the  meetings  of 
the  League.  Now,  with  all  deference  to  some  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries,  we  cannot  sec  w  hy,  if  such  tvere  the  state  of  feeling  in  any 
part  of  the  country, — and  no  man  knows  better  than  Lord 
Brougham  in  what  langiuige  famine,  beggary,  and  pauperism 
express  thcmselvs, — where  was  the  harm  of  (pioting,  as  an  eri~ 
deuce  of  the  state  of  a  part  of  the  public  feeling,  w’ords  which  the 
s^H'aker  had  heard,  and  which,  we  arc  sure,  arc  far  from  being 
confined  to  \orkshirc?  No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Baylcy  could 
susj>ect  him  any  more  than  Mr.  Cobden  of  advocating  that 
which,  if  advocated,  however  remotely,  w^ould  lead  to  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  social  compact,  and  to  the  highest  breach  of  the 
divine  commands.  ^Ir.  Bayley  is  known  to  have  been  for 
several  years  the  advocate  of  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  unlawful  to 
deprive  men  of  life,  even  for  the  gravest  of  crimes.  To  suppose 
him,  therefore,  capable  of  advocating  contrary  doctrines  against 

imuK'cnt  men  is  i>erfectlv  absurd;  and  the  absurdity  was  only 
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exceeded  by  the  wickedness  of  endeavouring  to  coniieet  the 
relation  of  the  anecdote  with  the  crime  of  M‘Naughten;  with 
how  much  justice,  the  event  of  the  trial  has  proved.  If  Lord 
Brougham  had  made  an  attack  on  Mr.  Bayley  lairly,  out  of  his 
place  in  parliament,  and  given  him  a  chance  of  appealing  to  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen  to  adjudge  the  slanderer,  it  would  have 
been  more  decent,  if  no  less  wdeked.  As  it  is,  his  lordship  may 
thank  himself  for  Mr.  Bayley’s  letter  to  him.  Long  may  he 

3  the  honour  of  the  cognomen  which  the  indignant  writer  has 
on  his  noble  assailant ! 


We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  heartfelt  sorrow 
at  the  present  position  of  the  government  and  the  people.  We 
arc  now  happily  spared  the  trouble  of  proving  the  public  distress. 
It  is  judged  of  all ;  the  clodpolcs  have  conned  the  lesson  till  they 
have  it  by  rote,  and  their  very  kinc  low  in  tones  of  sympathy  witn 
the  manufacturing  towns.  Yet  what  docs  the  government  propose 
as  a  remedy  ?  Why,  it  proposes  to  mend  the  drainages,  and  to 
compel  the  people  whom  it  has  pauperised  to  keep  their  dung-heaps 
more  neatly,  and  more  scientifically  to  ventilate  their  pig-sty! 
This  reminds  us  of  a  certain  period  in  the  history  of  Rome,  when 
all  classes  appeared  to  be  seized  with  a  fervid  desire  for  reform. 
The  forum  was  crowded  with  zealots ;  the  tablets  were  hung  upon 
the  walls,  covered  with  notices  of  new  laws;  sumptuary  laws 
were  in  preparation  to  restrain  the  number  of  peacocks  that 
should  be  eaten,  or  to  regulate  when  diamonds  liquefied  might 
be  quaffed  by  favourite  and  dainty  ladies ;  but  after  the  inha¬ 
bitants  had  enjoyed  the  delights  of  good  purpose,  the  reforms 
dwindled  into  a  slight  improvement  of  the  sewers  near  the  Ap- 
pian  Way!  When  the  people  arc  in  want  of  bread.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  projecting  an  improved  method  of  keeping  the  manure  I 
When  the  mills  are  silent,  and  the  artisans  arc  tramping  the 
streets  in  wooden  shoes,  the  only  thing  that  the  government  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  earnest  about  is,  ‘  the  privileges  of  the  House,’  and  a 
new  method  of  providing  for  the  superfluity  of  clergymen — by 
building  more  churches  for  some,  and  by  thrusting  others  into 
supcrintendencics  of  parish  and  factory  schools.  The  aristocracy 
have  objected  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  peculiar  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  land !  Mr.  Ward  brings  in  a  motion  to  inquire  into 
these  peculiar  burdens,  and  the  House  refuses  the  inquiry  !  The 
premier  declares,  that  all  people  should  buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market,  and  yet  the  law  that  compels  us 
to  huij  in  the  dearest  and  sell  in  the  cheapest  market  he  refuses 
to  repeal !  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  aristocracy  should  be  de¬ 
spised,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  particular  should  be  the 
object  of  contcin])t  ?  Wc  confess  it  would  be  a  miracle,  indeed, 
if  it  were  otherwise. 
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It  is,  no  doubt,  ‘  the  unappeasable  greediness  of  gain’  alone 
that  accounts  for  the  reluctance  of  parliament  to  repem,  as  it  was 
from  it  that  the  Com  Laws  were  first  imfso^.  How  melan¬ 
choly  to  the  lover  of  his  country  must  be*  the  inference  to  which 
we  are  thus  driven  1  This  comes  of  the  apathy  with  which  the 
public  have  regarded  the  morals  of  government ;  which,  even 
more  than  the  taxes,  ought  to  be  most  vigilantly  observ^ed.  In¬ 
stances  of  private  persons  sacrificing  principle  to  lucre  are  to  be 
expected,  and,  in  one  sense,  may  be  easily  pardoned ;  but  the 
crime  of  avarice  culminates  only  when  the  progress  of  legislation 
is  made  to  wait  upon  Mammon.  The  avarice  of  governments 
has  not  the  plea  of  necessity  which  individuals  are  wont  to 
interpose.  All  governments  can  afford  to  practise  the  most 
abstract  morality,  and  men  will  never  be  well  governed  till 
they  look  better  to  the  morality  of  their  rulers.  Nay,  if  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be  a  certain  national  loss,  still, 
as  their  existence  is  a  violation  of  the  plainest  obligations  of  right, 
both  human  and  divine,  their  repeal  ought  to  be  instantaneous 
and  entire ;  and  what  was  the  nation’s  loss  could  be  easily  borne. 

Until  the  Corn  Laws  are  repealed,  however,  the  governmcni 
— that  cannot,  if  it  dared,  and  dare  not,  if  it  could,  suppress  the 
League — must  take  all  the  consequences  of  the  mighty  agita¬ 
tion  with  which  it  fills  the  land.  The  wheel  of  the  mill  troubles 
the  water  vastly  beyond  the  fall  of  its  diameter ;  and  as  long  as 
the  wheel  is  in  motion,  nothing  can  prevent  the  surrounding 
agitation.  The  public  grievances  arc  all  concatenated;  and 
while  the  League  is  ceaselessly  at  work  to  destroy  the  master- 
link  of  monemoly’s  chain,  all  the  lesser  parts  must  vibrate  to 
the  shock.  Complete  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  &c.,  receive 
no  small  collateral  aid  from  the  operations  of  the  League,  though 
it  neither  enforces  these  doctrines  nor  directly  abets  their  dis¬ 
ciples.  But  when  the  baffled  people  shall  once  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  they  will  not  get  the  instalment  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  they  will  simultaneously  drop  the  demand,  and  rccpiire 
the  whole  debt  from  the  men  that  have  long  mocked  their  argu¬ 
ments  and  jested  with  their  tears. 


